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CHAPTER I 


MY SALAD DAYS 

It is strange how often people do the thing they vow they will avoid 
as long as they live. For instance, if a woman declares she will not 
marry a man with red hair she is quite likely to fall a victim to a lover 
with a crimson mop on his cranium. I used to say, hearing of troubles 
with in-laws that I intended to marry an orphan with no brothers and 
sisters. Result—my husband, Theodore, a member of the well-known 
South Wales Cory family, was one of sixteen children, eight surviving 
at the lime of our marriage, while his parents were both alive and a 
most lovable couple. I shall speak later of them and the family. 

This leads up to my resolve never to write my life's story. I 
frequently called biographies “ reminuisances ” and decided to lock 
my memories securely away in the secret chamber of my heart. At any 
rate I felt as I had never kept a diary I could not attempt to resurrect 
the years so full of incidents and throbbing active life. 

Then suddenly, one Sunday morning, November *6th, 1944, a voice 
told me in Church that I must begin at once to set down all those varied 
experiences which might be of interest to my public. Scenes of the 
past flowed through my brain, a vivid pageant and, accompanied by 
psalm, hymn and sermon, till the resolve was made. 

The very next day this human record began. 

In earliest childhood my mania for writing meant that endless copy¬ 
books were filled with the youthful outpourings of juvenile imagina¬ 
tion always encouraged by sympathetic parents. I doubt if they 
guessed then I should be in print at the age of sixteen. Now I have 
seventy-seven novels to my credit—or discredit—as the case may be 1 
Anyway, I have beaten a record and am at the moment the most 

S rolific woman writer living. I feel sure my old friend, " Miss 
raddon,” far exceeded this output but it is long since I worshipped at 
her shrine, or to put it more materially, enjoyed her delightful lun¬ 
cheon parties at Litchfield House, Richmond, Surrey, once a Bishop’s 
Palace. Her entertainments were high spots in my young life. 

Since childhool and during that period I have been privileged to 
meet worth-while people who do things. 

When my sister ana I were practically babies, our parents, Robert 
and Alice Graham, came to their romantic riverside home of "St 
Albans,” Hampton-on-Thames, where I still live. It seems like a fairy 
tale that in advanced age I should return, with my husband, to this 
old historic dwelling which he bought at the death of my father. 

“ St. Albans ’’ is named after the first Duke of St. Albans, Nell 
Gwynne's son, who is said to have lived here in the days of Gharles II. 
La later years, Aubrey, the sixth Duke, occupied it, according to Cary's 
Itinerary. 
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More recently it was tenanted by a son of the Earl of Munster 
(Viscount Fitz Clarence and Baron of Tewkesbury, eldest son of King 
William IV). But the resident I like to think of more than those of 
royal blood, is the statesman, poet and novelist, Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 
whose influence I fancy I feel when writing my books. 

The Right Honourable Sir William Wightman who in 1863 was 
stricken with death while presiding over tne winter Assize of York 
Castle, was another well-known owner of this beloved home. One of 
his daughters married a son of Matthew Arnold, the celebrated Head 
of Rugby. 

On one of our old window panes, Caroline Halifax, a relation of 
Lord Halifax, the Ranger of Bushey Park, scratched her name with 
a diamond dating it 1818. It is fortunate (hat when losing a number 
of windows during the Battle of Britain (his interesting signature 
remained unscathed. 

While on a visit to Sir William Wightman, the Irish politician and 
writer, John Wilson Croker died at " St. Albans,” on August 10th, 
1857. His pen-name was “ Nereus.” He is best remembered for his 
attack on Keats and as the “ Rigby ” of Disraeli’s novel Coningsby. 
He was also a founder of the Athenaeum Club and Macaulay— 
“ detested him more than cold boiled veal." 

I have always been a great believer in atmosphere and feel it 
very strongly here. Anthony Gibbs, son of the author Sir Philip Gibbs, 
who in later years frequently joined us on our tennis court, wrote a 
charming article about “ St Albans ” for a New York paper, in which 
he said: 

This house is haunted, haunted with the laughter of pretty 
women, the click of dainty heels on parquet floors, the rustling 
of silk and delicate embroidery. Even the polished furniture 
that seems to catch and hold the sunbeams of the setting sun, is 
stuffed full of a thousand memories. It breathes an atmosphere 
that suffocates the flight of time. ... 

There is great literary talent in the Gibbs family. Many people do 
not realize that Cosmo Hamilton and Sir Philip Gibbs were brothers. 
Cosmo’s tragic death from pneumonia left a blank in the rank of con¬ 
temporary novelists, he always fascinated me with his sparkling and 
witty conversation and we much enjoyed his recent visits to "St. 
Albans.” During the forty years my parents lived here they entertained 
many well-known people, some of whom stand out quite vividly in 
my childhood’s memories. They had a devoted friend in Clement 
Scott, the great theatrical critic, who used to say he specially appre¬ 
ciated their friendship because they had nothing to do with the stage 
so had no axe to grind in giving him their warm affection. When 
staying at “ St. Albans ” he would sometimes be shut up in the Library 
to write and remarked to my mother: *' If any maid dares to come in, 
I shall throw the inkpot at her head.” In this way he was Uke Warwick 
Deeping, who demands absolute silence while genius burns and 
shivers if a dog dares to bark in the garden. It is lucky he has such a 
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sweet soft-footed wife with a melodious voice, who takes care he gets 
the desired silence. 

When my mother’s pomeranian dog, Fluff, died, she was disconsolate 
and planned to bury her favourite in one of the prettiest spots in the 
garden, under a weeping willow tree. Clement Scott at once offered 
to write an epitaph for the marble slab she ordered to mark the grave. 
It runs as follows and is still preserved: 

Here where aauss the stream sad willows bend 

I've laid my dear companion, faithful friend. 

Still loved, though lost, my tears must be enough 

To trace her epitaph—Hlc Jacct Fluft. 

This canine resting place was by a little stream which ran through 
one of the lawns and emptied its crystal water into the Thames. “ St. 
Albans" is rich in springs and its picturesque Wishing Well is a 
popular feature in a garden that breathes romance. 

Clement Scott had a passion for flowers and every year my sister and 
I would row to a nearby island and gather a hamper of golden kingcups 
to adorn his study. The wild “ Kingcup Island ” is now occupied by 
the firm of Thorneycroft and a busy hive of industry, repairing naval 
craft. Other blossoms went at various times to Clement’s bouse in 
Woburn Square, and I remember his writing after one of these gifts: 

The soft sweet scent of lilac pierces me. 

What soothing alliteration comes into that sentence I 

In later years this staunch Mend sent my first manuscript, a 
novelette, with a recommendation from himself, to Six George Newnes. 
Clement Scott’s telegram asking me to call on Sir George at his office 
in Southampton Street informed me that the great man declared I 
was " treasure trove.” 

From that day I went ahead and became a regular writer of short 
stories in the Strand Magazine. For a youngster I was in excellent 
company, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Jacobs and many other leading 
writers of the day, were only too glad to contribute to this much-read 
journal. 

Its editor, Greenhough Smith, was kindness itself, and I frequently 
called to see him at the offices in Southampton Street and he came to 
“ St. Albans ” with his attractive young wife, then champion woman 
skater of England. 1 also kept up a close friendship with Sir George 
Newnes whom Sir Edwin Lutyens described on his memorial tablet as 
" The Pioneer of the Modem Periodical and Magazine.” This tablet, 
beautifully designed in marble, was unveiled by Viscount Burnham in 
St. Brides Church which the Bishop of London called ** The Pressman’s 
Cathedral.” 

From a contributor to Messrs. Newnes’ many publications, I drifted 
to the rival firm of Pearsons in Henrietta Street and wrote prodigiously 
for both, receiving the kindest attention from the'editors, who were 
all charming to me. . 

It is strange how sensitive the young are. I remember the cold 

A* 
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douche I received from that, witty novelist, Violet HunL, when still in 
my teens I was introduced to her at a Douglas Sladen crush. She said 
in her bittersweet voice: “Why of course, I know who you are, we 
call you Pearson's Weekly I 

The cryptic remark chilled me to the marrow. But time proved I 
was not as “ weakly ” as perhaps my rival authors would like to have 
believed, for my first long novel was chosen by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall among seven selected ones from a batch of five hundred. Oswald 
Crawford, the celebrated head of that firm, confided this to me in order 
to encourage the young shoot. 

I was lucky never to have to face the blighting disappointment so 
many authors suffer at the outset of their career. Often I wrote as 
many as three novels a year and never remember having one refused. 
Peter Keary, Sir Arthur Pearson’s partner, said to me: " The secret of 
your success is the fact that you can tell a story I ” I suppose this was 
true, for I began relating exciting stories by word of moutn to my Sun¬ 
day School class at the age of twelve. I was given a number of unruly 
boys whom I quickly tamed by holding their attention with glibly told 
tales. 

Oswald Crawford, during those salad years, seemed bent on spoiling 
me, you see he was so old and I was still such a child. He regularly 
sent me a lovely white bouquet whenever I was attending a London 
ball, for in those days it was a strange fashion to carry a bouquet if you 
were fortunate enough to receive one from an admirer. 

A constant visitor to my parents at " St. Albans *' was that vital 
actor, Henry Neville. My mother was an outstanding amateur actress 
and he so admired her talent that he wanted her for his leading lady 
and sent her a handsome contract for the run of a London season. In 
those days the stage was severely looked down on by the straight-laced 
set in which she had been brought up and the offer was promptly 
rejected. So deeply lay this prejudice, that when I played the child’s 
part in A Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing with the Countess of Cardigan at 
a big charity performance in London, on our way to my first rehearsal, 
Mother made me kneel down in the railway carriage and solemnly 
swear by all that was holy I would never go on the stage I We lived 
barely a mile from Hampton Court Palace and many youthful 
memories twine round its ancient walls. I always loved the way it 
could speak to me in that enchanting silent language which has been 
one of God’s gifts to my inner self. 

The large apartment now occupied by Field Marshal and Lady 
Birdwood, which overlooks the river, was in my childhood’s days the 
home of Her Royal Highness Princess Frederica of Hanover and her 
husband, Frieherr von Pawell-Rammigen. She was tall, white-haired 
and very erect, with enormous feet Her marriage to the “ Baron ” (as 
he was called) was distinctly unpopular with Queen Victoria because 
he was not of royal blood, but she graciously gave them spacious house 
room in the best wing of the Palace. The Baron enjoyed shooting 
preserved game in the Bushey Park Coverts. 

, Instead of attending the Chapel Royal, the Princess and her husband 
regularly walked on Sunday morning to Hampton Church, where they 
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occupied a front pew in the gallery, with the Royal Arms underneath. 
They were the leaders of society in the very select Palace set, yet this 
foreign royalty committed a faux pas which was strongly resented by 
the Palace residents, while it filled my broad-minded parents with 
mirth. They were bidden to a big dinner at the Princess’s apart¬ 
ment and the Palace ladies were there in strength. The consternation 
in that camp can be imagined, when to their amazement, the chief 
guest was the confectioner from a big shop in Kingston-on-Thames. 
He bad been elected Mayor of the Borough and so this King’s daughter 
fell she could do him honour. He proudly took her in to dinner while 
her guests bristled at being invited to meet a shopkeeper, for in those 
days of absurd class distinctions the fact of keeping a shop placed its 
owner beyond the social pale. Another incident that night which 
tickled my parents was the entertainment provided by their hostess 
after dinner for her elderly guests, she engaged a conjurer I On the 
large invitation card received, there was no^‘R.S.V.P." Evidently to 
be bidden to the feast, was looked upon as a royal command. 

The Princess was a great admirer of mother's acting and attended 
several dramatic performances in Hampton, got up by my parents for 
the object of starting a volunteer Fire Brigade in this neighbourhood. 

A pleasant memory of young days at the Palace brings back a picture 
to my mind of the dancing-classes which my sister and I were favoured 
to attend, held in the Oak Room, for residents’ relatives and specially 
invited friends. The Master was no less a personage than the cele¬ 
brated old Monsieur d’Egville, who taught all the royalties, not only 
dancing, but deportment, an important factor then in the education 
of society’s youth. He had crisp black greasy curls reaching to his 
collar and pranced about the room with a small violin on his shoulder. 
This was the only music allowed and I must say he controlled it very 
successfully, considering he was talking most of the time. His great 
weapon was biting sarcasm with which to lash any child failing to 
readi his standara of elegance. My sister, Evelyn, and I were vastly 
proud of our new dresses which had just come into fashion, sailor suits 
for girls as well as boys. They were worn with white lanyards and one 
sleeve was adorned with a gold badge and crown. Monsieur d'Egville 
in order to teach his class the art of gracefully recognizing an acquaint¬ 
ance in the street, made his pupils bow to him in approved fashion 
as they entered the room, while he stood by the door with his gimlet 
eyes detecting every defect. We came in wearing our sailor blouses and 
pleated skirts, but failed to hold ourselves rigidly in Monsieur 
d’Egville’s approved fashion, for he stung us to the quick by remark¬ 
ing:—“Here come the poking old Admirals l ” We straightened 
ourselves up and blushed deeply at the rebuke. Perhaps we felt 
comforted later at remembering that at least we could think proudly 
of mother's grandfather. Admiral Richard Gurry, C.B., and her great 
grandfather—also an Admiral Gurry. My maternal grandmother was 
a Miss Curry and she married John Hackblock, a clever man who 
occupied the enviable position of Chairman to the Midland Bank, 
which now has its large and attractive premises in Piccadilly. My 
paternal grandfather was a learned clergyman. He had two Living* 
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in Cambridgeshire and was the Don of two Colleges in Cambridge 
University. My father grew up in the happy family circle at Hinxton 
Rectory. In those somewhat priiliitive days his three sisters, who all 
married well, used to sing in the choir and carry the dining-room lamp 
into the Church for additional light. 

In our childhood we called our father by the now obsolete name of 
“ Papa." He was exceedingly handsome, and so like one of his 
Montrose ancestors, that he might have sat for that family portrait. 
He had the most perfect features, with fair hair and the bluest of blue 
eyes. I owe my blonde tresses to my Scotch forbears. 

To return to the Currys, it is interesting to recall that Barrington- 
Pope Blatchford, who married my mother’s great aunt, Lady Isabella 
Curry, lived at Osborne, Isle of Wight, and eventually sold this well- 
known property to Queen Victoria. 

My sister and I certainly had a picturesque childhood in our 
romantic riverside home for we never went to school. Mother had 
been over-educated in her youth. She went to a terribly strict school 
where they nearly worked her to death and left just in time before her 
health was impaired. She always felt grieved she had been torn away 
during those grilling years from her bracing home on the summit of 
Box Hill, “Brockham Warren,” a fine estate, subsequently occupied 
by Sir Benjamin Brodie. Her father built a private road for their 
personal use, which leads from the top of the hill to the Dorking Road 
and is used to this day. He chose that spot to be near his favourite 
brother William Hackblock, who was Member for Reigate for twenty 
years. 

Mother had a retentive memory and we never needed an Encyclo¬ 
paedia ; if we wanted information on any subject we simply said: “ Ask 
Mother 1 ’’ 


With her hatred of school life, the pendulum swung the other way 
and we girls were let off lightly. Resident foreign governesses under¬ 
took our education at home and we attended various classes for music, 
drawing, etc A Swiss governess who owned a Pension near Interlaken, 
took us. for a visit to that fascinating spot encircled by forest and 
mountain. We travelled in those sailor suits and she told us she heard 

S le on the station pointing us out as royal children because of the 
crown on the arm badges I 

In times when young children were never seen alone on the river, 
we spent many leisure hours in our tiny fat dinghy named " The Pug.” 
Astonished people would stop in their boats to ask us our ages. They 
did not realize how safe we were, for we swam like fish almost as soon 
as we could walk. 


My father, who was a great rowing man and won many cups at 
Henley and other regattas, told me of his surprise, when he first took 
us m a sculling boat to teach us the art of rowing, we started off quite 
naturally m perfect style—as ducks take to water 
I was very proud of my father’s sporting record. Before he married 
my mother, who was an eighteen-year-old bride, he had become 
Amateur Pole Jumper of All England." He was also one of the 
originators of the Football Association ** and acted for many years 
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as its Hon. Secretary, besides being Captain of the “ Surrey County 
Football Team.’’ 

As the Captain of Hampton’s Volunteer Fire Brigade, he trained it 
to become the most renowned brigade in England, winning countless 
victories at tournaments and meetings throughout Great Britain. 
But the chief hobby of his busy unselfish life was the “ National Fire 
Brigades Widows and Orphans Fund." By his efforts he raised it from 
a few hundreds to £s 1,000. 

All his knowledge of fire fighting was learned from his friend. Sir 
Eyre Massey-Shaw, Chief of the London Fire Brigade. My father would 
stay to train with him at headquarters where we attended many famous 
parties. Sir Eyre was a very spectacular figure, outstandingly handsome 
even in old age. As a young man, before he received his tide, he was the 
idol of London, so much so, that at one of the popular Gaiety Shows 
they had a song about him the chorus commencing with the flattering 
words: "We love—we love our Captain Shaw 1 ” 

Later in life, as his activities slowed up and his health was not good, 
he could be found every Sunday morning in one particular seat at 
Hyde Park Comer for Church Parade. There his numerous friends 
gathered round him and he held a regular little court. My father 
continued his Fire Brigade work until he was well over seventy and 
it is not surprising, with such an energetic parent, that my sister and 
I were " tomboys. ’ As children we loved climbing trees in the " St. 
Albans ” garden, which is celebrated for some really unique specimens. 
Chief of all is the giant catalpa, which has grown since those early 
years out of all propoition to its kind, doubtless owing to our under¬ 
ground springs and its proximity to the Thames. The twisting boughs 
like giant serpents, scale the lawn and owing to age its branches have 
twelve props. It has the distinction of being one of the largest catalpa 
trees in Englaqd and so decorative when in full bloom that boats stop 
■to admire its dazzling sea of whiteness. 

On looking back I am convinced a carefree happy childhood affects 
the whole of one's life and I thank God for all the love given and 
received which has crowned my existence. Early youth is the prologue 
to the future and now I must pass to sterner days, when, deeply am¬ 
bitious to become a writer and terribly in love with life, I started on 
my pilgrimage well equipped with hope and trust. 

My task will be to sort out various incidents which I hope may in¬ 
trigue my readers and to resurrect many ghosts from their graves. 

It is good to renew acquaintance if only in thought with outstanding 
personalities who have passed through tne pages of one’s life. 

In this respect I have been richly favoured since, as a Victorian 
debutant, my hair went up and my skirts came down to flirt with 
girlish ankles or sweep the floor. Having faced the unforgettable thrill 
of " coming out,” life began in earnest—with a capital L. 
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CHAPTER II 

LIFE BEGINS IN EARNEST 

The Evening Standard said, soon alter I became known as a writer, 
that the old Johnsonian jest about Scotch humour dies hard and stated 
that I had said " Court jesters have been banished, because all the 
world’s a jest now, even in Scotland.” 

This sounds strange in these days of " blood and sweat ” (1944), yet 
only last Sunday the Rev. Charles Knapp, Vicar of Hampton Parish 
Church, exhorted any member of his congregation who lacked humour 
to pray to God for this gift. Mr. Knapp is a forceful and original 
preacher. Several Biblical characters, he declared, were die clowns 
of their little coterie. 

Talking of humour, brings to my mind one of the brightest and most 
witty of our friends at Hampton Court Palace. Lady Augustus Hervey, 
Mother of the Marquis of Bristol, sparkled with fun and would tell me 
of the pranks played in the Royal Household, when King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra were Prince and Princess of Wales. 

The first time she dined with them as a young girl she said to the 
Prince: “ My mother told me to be very ^uiet and not make a noise.” 
He replied: “ What on earth did she think we asked you here for ?” 
Practical jokes and stunts of physical strength were indulged in freely. 
Queen Alexandra had remarkably strong arms and could pick Lady 
Augustus up, holding her out as one would hold a dish, before running 
across the room to toss her on a sofa. 

Many years later. Lady Augustus was sitting one morning reading by 
her ground-floor window in Hampton Court Palace where the general 
public pass with monotonous regularity during the summer months, 
when she was startled by someone putting her head through the open 
aperture to give her a resounding kiss. Looking up, slightly indignant 
at the unexpected salute, she saw the donor of the kiss was the then 
beloved Queen Alexandra. A moment later Her Majesty dashed in 
through the kitchen to the consternation of the cook. 

There was a very special table in the drawing-room of Lady Augustus 
Hervey’s spacious apartment, one over which I often lingered to 
browse on the clear handwriting which recorded its contents. This 
table contained a number of birthday presents sent her by King 
Edward and each had his personal inscription attached, affectionate 
warm-hearted greetings. Though several were meant for use and not 
merely for ornament, like the dainty cream-jug I specially admired, 
none were ever used. Oh t no, they were kept sacred as precious 
mementoes of a close and enduring friendship. 

One never knew what strange actions to expect from this original 
little lady. Once when calling on her my heart missed a beat, for on 
entering the room I saw her lying full length on the floor and feared 
she had fallen down m a stroke. Laughingly she turned to greet me 
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without attempting to rise. It was a bitterly cold day and she was 
toasting her feet against the fender. Of course there was nothing for 
me to do but stretch myself beside her full length on my back, where 
we chatted in this strange unconventional position. 

In advanced age Lady Augustus was still pretty as paint. She wore 
girlish dresses, often white muslin with ahlue sash and wonderful 
flowered hats. She was sometimes seen seated on the grass of one of 
the Palace lawns making daisy chains. Social gatherings always became 
more festive when she electrified them by her presence. Young men 
deserted the loveliest girls to crowd round vivacious Lady Augustus 
and enjoy the witticisms which flowed from her lips. 

In those days we were certainly gay and, though I devoted much of 
my energy to writing novels and short stories, I had an extremely good 
time among social acquaintances. Nevertheless my happiest days were 
spent with my own people. 

My sister, Evelyn, nearly two years my senior, left the home-nest to 
marry Hubert Grogan, long before I took on " the holy estate of matri¬ 
mony.” Evelyn had thirty years of happy married fife and brought 
two of the dearest sons into the world. The eldest, Lawrence, was 
killed in France in 1918, at the age of si, after gaining the Military 
Cross. The younger son, Terence, gave his life for England in this last 

S eat war, when he perished in H.M.S. Hood. I shall speak of him 
ter and give my readers the chance of judging the merits of a poem 
he wrote, which critics considered an outstanding addition to naval 
literary inspiration. 

Evelyn and her husband spent many years of their married life at his 
mother’s Irish home, Slaney Park, Co. Wicklow. The elder son, 
Edward, to whom the property eventually went, was well known by 
the nickname of "Corny. He became Master of the Carlow and 
Island Hunt and followed the celebrated veteran, Robert Watson, 
who for so many years had hunted and built up the famous pack. 

Corny, being a first-class polo player, trained and sold many well- 
known ponies and was every year in the Judge’s Box at the Dublin 
Horse Show. 

Slaney Park possessed a " Show ’’ garden, always beautiful and well 
kept, and had a superb collection of orchids. Hubert was well known 
in orchid circles and by successful fertilizing raised new seedlings. 
Hybridizing orchids is not an easy horticultural achievement. 

At Slaney Park Evelyn was very interestd in country life and they 
introduced into Ireland the first batch of Chinchilla rabbits, then a 
novelty indeed, but now prolific. The fur was greatly esteemed and 
the first pair cost thirty guineas, the buck coming from Paris. He 
amply repaid the initial cost. Specimen skins were sold to Messrs. 
Reville and Rossita of Hanover Square, and were used by that famous 
Firm on our Princess Royal’s trousseau. 

Another “speciality pet” was a long-haired Peruvian guinea pig, 
with hair sweeping over the tail end. This was carefully groomed and 
folded up in a paper parcel, tied with a ribbon. So lengthy Was this 
'* sweep ” as it was called that it was said to be the fongesth aired 1 
guinea pig in the world. It won the Welburn Memorial Ifiowl and * 
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National Cavy Club Peruvian Challenge Cup and was photographed 
with its trophies for English and foreign papers. 

Of course I missed my-sister terribly when she married, for we had 
been inseparable all our young lives, but I found in my parents’ 
society the most marvellous unity of soul which could ever have existed 
between three people. We called ourselves a trinity, and had no 
secrets from each other, even in the matter of my, I fear, too frequent 
love affairs. I had a number of proposals and some were very quaint. 
I received a letter from an unknown man in China, who had seen my 
picture in an illustrated magazine, he vowed he loved me madly and 
offered me his heart and hand. The son of a well-known politician, 
who must be nameless, heard me speak at a literary dinner and sought 
out Peter Keary to ask for an introduction, as he wished to marry me. 
He came to a dance with credentials from this mutual friend and made 
himself known. He took my programme and said: " Can I have the 
whole programme, if not, which half ? " I was certainly staggered at 
his boldness, as I had already promised many of the numbers. Any¬ 
way he was forgiving, for long after I refused him, he remained my 
friend, always signing his letters: "Your brother, Edward,” since I 
had promised to be a sister to him. Another odd happening was when a 
nervous young man confided his love for me to one of our dearest 
friends, the Rev. James Weller, asking this shrewd cleric to approach 
me on the subject and make the proposal by deputy I Mr. Weller 
and I had a great laugh over it and I am sure he let the young man 
down gently when taking him my answer in die negative. This well- 
known society clergyman called himself our “ Private Chaplain ” and 
spent a great deal of his time with us when my parents took a house 
for the London season which was fairly often, for wc loved London. 
Mr. Weller was the fourth husband of Lady Marion Weller, daughter 
of the Marchioness of Ely. Marion’s modier, “ Jane,” was the closest 
friend of Queen Victoria and a Lady of Her Majesty’s Bedchamber. 
Marion would tell us how her mother’s adoration for die Queen soured 
her childhood, Jane having litde time for her young daughter who was 
practically brought up witn the royal family. Marion was always a bit 
of a rebel, she hated etiquette and restriedons. When she “ out ’’ 
she was taken for a tour of all the Royal Houses of Europe, yet cared 
little for the great of the land. She married two men in the same regi¬ 
on 1 and when her engagement was announced to the Rev. Tames 
Weller, Queen Victoria remarked, a little acidly, she hoped as she had 
died the Army so often, she would like the Church for a change 1 Mr. 
Weller told us he was quite tired of hearing the remark made behind 
him at dinner parties on the way to the dining-room: ‘‘You know 
he s her fourth husband 1 ” 

Lady Marion possessed the most marvellous autograph book in¬ 
herited from her mother. It contained all Queen Victoria’s devoted 
letters to the Marchioness, who certainly held the key to the royal 
heart. These two close friends sat every night in the winter over a 
roaring fire in their dressing-gowns, sipping hot toddy and deciding 
many affairs of State in whidi Jane took an unofficial hand, 8 

Lady Marion gave me a dramatic account of the scene which took 
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place at her mother’s deathbed. Suddenly, a short time before the 
invalid breathed her last, Queen Victoria arrived at the house 
unexpectedly. Supported by Marion she staggered upstairs in a state 
of desperate agitation to have a last word withher beloved companion. 
Flinging herself down by the bed she cried out in a beseeching voice: 

“ Speak to me, Janey darling, speak to me—” 

But the sick woman was past human speech and no answer came. 
Lady Marion, who was very slim and not the least muscular, always 
wondered how she managed to get the sobbing Queen down their 
somewhat steep staircase, and declared she would never forget the 
weight of that short stout body as she escorted Her Majesty to the hall 
below. 

The Queen sent her own carriages to take the family to " Janey’s ” 
funeral and knowing how deeply the Sovereign could mourn, one may 
easily imagine it was a long day before she got over her grief at the 
loss of such a loyal, loving and confidential subject. 

Many letters of Queen Victoria have been published, but it is sad 
for the public that the most interesting ones should be withheld. 
Those received by the Marchioness from the august pen of a great 
ruler will never see the light. 

Another incident where letters of paramount interest have not been 
published occurs in the Hart family. That outstanding figure in the 
History of China, Sir Robert Hart, kept a Diary for years, whidh came 
at his death to his only son, Sir Bruce Hart, who married my favourite 
cousin, dear Carrie Gilson. In her youth she was the indisputable 
belle of Brighton and one of the sweetest women that ever lived. She 
told me about these intimate records of her famous father-in-law, 
which detailed the daily incidents of his life even to his prayers. Pub¬ 
lishers implored the Harts to part with their hidden treasure, offering 
tempting sums, but they were adamant. Both hated publicity. 

Carrie Hart gave many afternoon parties at their house in Draycott 
Place. A special attraction when being entertained in her drawing¬ 
room was to feast the eye on case upon case of priceless china, previously 
owned by Sir Robert Hart. During his long time of service for 
England in China, the Dowager Empress presented him with specimens 
of every Dynasty, which formed a notable collection ana family 
heirloom. 

Carrie’s death was a severe blow to the many friends and admirers 
who fell beneath the charm of a really lovely nature. She was the 
embod im ent of graciousness and quiet enduring magnetism. 

I notice in these years of paper shortage, from necessity, reviews of 
current novels are very brief. In the days of my youth I had whole 
columns of criticism, most valuable and of course, when favourable, 
a priceless advertisement for both author and publisher. The noiost 
lengthy one I ever received was in The Sunday Times when under 
"The World of Music,” Ernest Newman, the well-known musical 
critic, gave my novel, "After Hell,” outstanding prominence. The 
hero of this story was a composer and a genius, and after devoting a 
full column and a quarter to the plot, Newman concluded his article 
by telling the readers to take an aspirin and control their patience - 
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until the following Sunday when he would continue the review. The 
following Sabbath morning I had the excitement of reading another 
column and a quarter of illuminating comments on my latest work 
from this eminent man. 

My novel, Mary , had a strange effect on many people. It dealt with 
a lady gardener who was really the Virgin Mary returned to earth, 
somewhat on the lines of The Passing of the Third Floor Back. An 
unknown woman in a hotel rushed up to me and said: “ I hear you 
wrote Mary, I want to kneel at your feet.” I have seldom felt so 
embarrassed 1 This novel brought me endless letters from strangers 
as well as more than my fair share of reviews. A well-known critic 
kindly called it: “One of the most daring and remarkable novels of 
the first decade of the century.” 

Sir Herbert Russell, one of the “ big five ” war correspondents in 
1914, son of W. Clark Russell, writer of sea stories, reviewed a later 
book, Hallowmas Abbey. He said: "The mystic and dreadful 
atmosphere is tremendous,” and went on to advise nervous people not 
to peruse this terrifying novel late at night. I feel this was good advice, 
because Mr. Squire-Tucker, a highly-successful Spiritual Healer and 
Psychologist, told me a patient came to him to be treated for nerves 
after reading Hallowmas Abbey, a story of black magic. 

James Agate mentions in his memoirs that one of the characters in 
this book bore his name, only to be devoured in the flames when the 
Abbey was burnt down in the last Chapter. Oddly enough, the manu¬ 
script was inadvertently destroyed by nre at the publishers, before the 
days of bombs. Luckily I had a duplicate copy. 

Talking of reviews, it interested me to read in Barbara Cartland's 
recent autobiography —The Isthmus Years, of her horror when James 
Agate gave her book, A Virgin in Mayfair, a cruelly scathing criticism 
headed: “ Stop these women scribbling.” It was particularly hurtful 
because she tells us this work had been so well received by the press, 
also the Feature Editor, had specially asked Mr. Agate to give it, if 
possible, a kindly review. 

Mr. Agate seemed much amused when he consented to let me 
dedicate my book, Glenvirgin’s Ghost, to him in the following words: 

Dedicated to James Agate, 
in sincere gratitude for his great 
kindness in never having reviewed a 
novel of mine. 

Never were words more sincerely written, for whenever I had a 
new book on the stocks, my mother would daily turn to his many biting 
comments on other authors and say with a sigh of rel ief : ‘‘Thank 
goodness he has not reviewed your book I " 

One of the greatest thrills of my spinsterhood came with the publi¬ 
cation of my novel, The Vision at the Savoy, a story of Christ passing 
through the fashionable supper crowd in that well-known hotel 08 
the Strand. Copies of this book were sold in the foyer, 

To my delight, Father Ignatius, the picturesque and dynamic Monk 
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of Llantony, announced he was going to preach on this book in 
London, at the Portman Rooms. He had previously made Marie 
Corelli’s Sorrows of Satan the theme of a striking sermon. 

Many friends came to hear him and naturally I was there with my 
parents. I had never met this notorious man who could command such 
a large following wherever he went. Garbed as a monk, with shorn 
head, and sandals on his bare feet, he attracted immediate attention, 
but it was when he spoke that his terrific personality bunt out in 
torrential eloquence placing his hearers under a spell. He had the 
most eloquent hands which he used unsparingly. Those hands alone 
would have made him a great actor. 

On that unforgettable Sunday morning, when he held forth on my 
novel, The Vision at the Savoy, he preached for fifty-five minutes. 
However lengthy his sermons were, nis hearers forgot the existence 
of time owing to the magic of his voice, gestures and words. On that 
occasion members of the congregation remarked afterwards they 
wished he could have continued for another fifty-five minutes I We 
shouldn’t have guessed the oration lasted so long if a well-known actor 
of that day, Mr. Lestocq, had not timed it. The theme of the address 
followed the plot of what he described as my " unique ” book, which 
dealt with the poor rich men and women who were described as— 
" too rich to be saved ’’ 1 

Father Ignatius lamented dramatically over " the misery under the 
painted got-up beautiful faces in the Park, where girls had lost the 
old-fashioned habit of blushing,” and spoke feelingly of my heroine, 
a wealthy society debutante who died young. He felt sure that such 
a character would be judged tenderly by the Redeemer for her worldli¬ 
ness since “ no man had cared for her soul.” 

He harangued “ the heathenish ladies of fashion," saying they were 
as bad as any in ancient Rome, of whom an old writer said: 'Even, 
a mouse would blush to be seen in their company." After describing 
the chief scene in the book, he told us he believed in visions, saying 
emphatically: "These eyes of mine have seen for themselves, I can 
only speak of what I have seen and do testify,” 

I was deeply touched when the sermon finished and he gave the 
concluding prayer, because he added a beautiful one, that the Holy 
Spirit woulcf rest on Winifred Graham, bless her pen and all her works. 

Naturally, as he stood at the door to take farewell of his audience 
who crowded round him as if at a reception, 1 made myself known. 

Grasping my hand he said: , , . ., . 

" Go on, my dear child, like this. Sandwich the good m with the 
frivolous in your books and make the rich read them. We are told 
to be as wise as serpents as well as harmless as doves. ’ 

Lady Margaret Campbell, a very attractive woman and a mend of 
ours, was present and thought certain remarks of his rather hard when 
he launched out against Women’s Clubs uprooting family life and 
" the villas on the Thames, and houseboats, where 'godlessness reigned. 

I do not know why these particular homes raised his ire. 

On another occasion when I attended on? of. his popular addresses 
in the Portman Rooms, his discourse was interrupted by, an excitable 
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woman leaping up and shouting shrilly: " You’re a liar, Father 
Ignatius, you're a liar I 

Two usners in attendance at the Hall grasped her by the arms and 
firmly conducted her from the building. 

The Monk of Llantony, thus accused, drew himself up and stood 
immovable until the disturbance ceased. Then, raising nis hands as 
if in blessing, he said: 

“ My friends, we will all kneel down and pray God to forgive that 
dear lady who has addressed me in such an unpleasant voice.” 

This incident is the last of my memories of that upper room, with 
its dark yellow velvet lounges. Would that we had more preachers 
like Father Ignatius in these days of empty Churches I 


chapter III 

SOME BISHOPS AND OTHERS 

The American author Mrs. C. N. Williamson (dear “ Alice ”), was 
one of the most exciting friends I met in my girlhood. Scintillating 
like a star she radiated magnetism to an extraordinary degree, entirely 
charming my young soul by her originality and genius. 

From those early days when she was in her prime, until she passed 
on a few years ago from taking an overdose of some sleeping draught 
in a hotel at Bath, our close friendship continued. 

Her book of reminiscences, The Inky Way, opens with a character¬ 
istically breery sentence. She is leaving New .York and. starts the 
record of her life in Europe with these words: 

" Whatever you do, don’t marry an Englishman I ” yelled my 
best friend, waving as my ship parted company with the gang 
plank. 

Having shrieked back patriotically: "Not while there is an 
American above ground ! she very soon found herself engaged to 
a Britisher, " Charlie ” Williamson, whom she petted and spoilt and 
adored to the day of his death, a short time before her own sad end. 

Alice, for the greater part of their long life together, was the chief 
wage earner. She found love a fountain of vitality and worked un¬ 
ceasingly, writing serials for half a dozen magazines at the same time 
and innumerable popular novels, so that “ cheques fluttered along like 
white butterflies. She generally wrote seven thousand words a day. 
In spite of all this energy, the money maker found rime to appear at 
endless social functions where her sparkling conversation made her 
like a bottle of champagne. She was very pretty, with lovely naturally 
curly hair. Her extraordinarily bright eyes kept their sparkle well 
into middle age. She was a favourite with Royalty and her neighbour 
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at Cap Martin, the Ex-Empress Eugenie, loved to hear Alice tell ghost 
stories. 

The C. N. Williamsons came to be known as the pioneers oi 
motoring and toured in the days when cars nearly always broke down. 
In their kindness they asked me to accompany them on some eventful 
trips through England. I cannot count the accidents we had'! 
Marooned on steep hills, we often faced the ignominy of being towed 
by a four-wheeler into towns, to the amusement of jeering little boys. 
Sometimes in desolate places we begged a cup of tea from the lodge 
keeper at the gates of some lordly mansion. All this seemed a great 
adventure, especially for me, since it was my first experience of 
motoring. How the modern motorists would laugh could they see the 
way we adorned our heads to keep out the clouds of dust one met on 
the roads in those days. I was told to buy a large white chiff on 
veil which would entirely cover my hat and to add a big deep grey one. 
Both thicknesses fastened under tne chin. 

One strange happening occurred near Horsham at a very old hotel 
since demolished. We stayed the night there owing to a breakdown 
and I slept with Alice. Charlie had always to occupy a sin gl e room 
because he snored 1 Alice was a very light sleeper, the slightest sound 
disturbed her. I hardly dared move and lay like one dead. In the 
morning, as we were descending the quaint old staircase to the break-, 
fast room, suddenly she gave a cry, snatched hold of me and dragged 
me into her arms. 

" Good gracious, what is the matter ? ” I asked. 

She turned pale as she gazed at the emptiness round us. Then she 
told me she had seen an awful figure in black, which looked like a 
highwayman, rushing up the stairs straight at me and she feared he 
would knock me down. To her amazement this uncanny intruder 
vanished into the panelled wall on my right. I am afraid I thought 
at the time my dear friend was rather imaginative, but we were greatly 
intrigued when a year later the hotel was pulled down, to read in the 
papers that the skeleton of a highwayman had been found bricked up 
m the panelled wall of that old staircase I 

Looking back at those early journeys, I feel perhaps the best part 
lay in the enthralling companionship of a brilliant woman who lavished 
on me such genuine affection. 

I blush when reading what she says of my appearance in The Inky 
Way. Having described in detail my hair, my skin, my figure and even 
my throat, she fatuously declares I was—“ dazzling to look at I " I 
think she saw all the people she loved through rose-coloured spectacles. 
She tells her readers how she put me in a story called The Proposal 
Tree, taken from a huge flowering chestnut in our “ St, Albans ” 
garden. Alice liked to imagine that every young man who had not 
already proposed to me, did so the moment I led him to a h amm ock 
under — Ft that dome of emerald." 

Later the Williamsons became really famous motorists, exploiting 
their knowledge of European tours in a widely read book. The 
Lightning Conductor and other novels in which much information 
was gleaned. These were practically guide hooks, mixed with enter- 
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rainin g plots, Charlie supplying the information and his novelist wife 
the story-teller’s art. 

They made a lot of money and spent it like water. Their huge 
parties given at Monte Carlo and other leading resorts were always 
packed with celebrities, for they knew everyone worth knowing. Often 
treasure hunts were organized at these functions and excited guests 
would retrieve from easy hiding places gifts which must have cost the 
host and hostess a small fortune I 

It was heart-rending when, shortly before her death, the widowed 
Alice Williams on fell on evil days. Never considering money and 

f enerous in the extreme, die had to face what was poverty to her. 
he said with a pathetic little smile: “ If I had only a quarter of the 
money I’ve lent to people who swore to return it, I should be a rich 
woman." 

Suddenly there seemed no " present ” or " future ” for her, only 
stirring memories of a worth-while “ past.” 

Out of the bag of interesting acquaintances connected with my girl¬ 
hood, I would pick Colonel Colenbrander who with Cecil Rhodes 
did such fine pioneer work in South Africa. My father made great 
friends with him when he visited London and during his stay he and 
his tall handsome wife, who was a magnificent shot, often came to 
" St. Albans.” My parents loved entertaining them and their com¬ 
panions from across the sea. One, a bronze-faced giant of a man, gave 
Mother and me each a large ring, made from the first piece of gold 
which came out of Matabelelana. Mother's was in the shape of a 
serpent with diamond eyes, a favourite design in those days, while 
mine, finely chased, bore the word " Kismet.’” 

Colonel Colenbrander was celebrated for his courage and deep 
understanding of the South African natives. When trouble was on 
foot, he went entirely unescorted to an Indaba held by that fiery Zulu 
Chief Lobengula and won his lasting friendship for England. 

The Colenbranders lived in a charming house they built in Bula¬ 
wayo, where they reigned like a King and Queen. They were most 
pressing that we should visit them there. We flirted with the idea 
and my hopes ran high since nothing would have pleased me and my 
father more. Unfortunately, Mother suffered terribly from sca-sickncss 
and had never been a good traveller, so it was finally decided her 
health would not stand up to journeying in a cattle cart from the 
Cape to Bulawayo, the only form of conveyance in those days. 

The Colenbranders stayed at Morley’s Hotel in Trafalgar Square 
while visiting London. We were having tea with them one afternoon 
in their private sitting-room where many interesting business meetings 
took place, when I was startled by a strange incident. We sat round 
a well-stocked table and hearing something stir under it, I thought: 

" They must have a dog, I wonder what breed it is I " The movement 
came nearer my legs and being devoted to animals, I looked down 
to spe what would emerge. Imagine my feelings when a coal black 
African girl, with the oddest features, crawled out on her hands and 
knees ! She was dressed in a brilliantly-coloured native costume and 
remained on the floor, wriggling her way to a comer where she 
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crouched, silent and apart, gazing at the tea party with bullet-like 
eyes. 

Colonel Colenbrander explained she was the last survivor of an 
extinct South African race which had been entirely wiped out in 
battle. Having rescued her, he and his wife brought up this strange 
specimen of humanity taking her everywhere with them. We were 
told this girl preferred sitting under the table or on the floor, she 
could not speak a word of English. If her appearance gave me a 
shock, it must have electrified the sedate domestic staff of Morley’s 
Hotel. 

We were indeed sorry when the Colenbranders went back to Bula¬ 
wayo, which I might have made my home, as a very charming member 
of their retinue who had come to London on important business 
wished to take me back as his wife. But the separation from my beloved 
parents and dear old England would have been more than I could bear, 
besides the fact that such a marriage would have sorely hampered my 
literary career. 

We never saw the Colenbranders again but grieved to read some 
years later of the Colonel’s tragic death. He consented to act in a 
film which demanded magnificent horsemanship. While crossing a 
dangerous ford in one of the scenes, this fearless rider and his steed 
were drowned. 

I have mentioned that my mother was a bad sailor, for this reason 
she was not included in a tempting invitation my father and I received 
to spend five weeks in a large steam yacht, owned by our millionaire 
friend, Henry Osborne O’Hagan, a well-known company promoter. 

We accepted with joy, for he had just bought The Normania, a 
really lovely crafL. It carried a motor-boat, a luxury in those days, 
and a large organ in the chief saloon, mechanically played. We were 
to tour Norway and he engaged for this trip the famous chef who had 
accompanied Lord and Lady Brassey round the world in The Sunbeam, 
Needless to say, we were magnificently fed. 

Mr. O’Hagan was a near neighbour of ours at Hampton Courl. 
He owned "River Home,” which still stands, but its gorgeous river 
frontage has been considerably cut up and built over, though a goodly 
portion still remains and is tne property of Mr. Wilfred Foulis, head 
of the Lama Institute, the well-known Academy of Music and Dramatic 
Art. Mr. O'Hagan made a trout stream through the grounds and 
stocked the Thames each year with thousands of trout He had the 
finest rooms in Albany, Piccadilly, and a house at Birchington. 

But to return to The Normania . Harry O’Hagan, as his intimates 
called him, was a member of the Royal Yacht Squadron and before 
leaving for Norway, we spent a week at Cowes to be present at the 
Regatta. 

On reaching “ The Land of the Midnight Sun," we steamed through 
all the fiords and visited many leading towns. For one whole day we 
deserted The Normania to visit a tin mine in Lapland, which the 
owners wanted to sell to our host. We were all invited to the large 
lun ch eon party given in Mr. O’Hagan’s honour. His sister, ,Laay 
Philips, who was hostess on The Normania, and eight of us, crossed a 
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lake in a public steamer and then entered a small train said to be the 
most northerly in the world. 

At our destination we were received by a body of officials, with a 
magnificent band composed of miners with musical talent. 

We were taken at once to inspect the mine and here I had my first 
disappointment. I pictured going down into the bowels of the earth 
in a lift but the tin was all above ground on the side of a mountain. 
Never shall I forget the lengthy banquet which followed. Even before 
we were conducted to the luncheon-room, long tables of dainty eatables 
in a vestibule had to be tackled, a whole meal could have been made 
off those hors d’oeuvres alone. Every few minutes during that inter¬ 
minable lunch glasses were raised and healths drunk. 

Finally came the inevitable speeches and Mr. O'Hagan, for the first 
lime in his career found speaking difficult, because speeches were made 
sitting down l This was the custom there. 

We were all tired out by the lime the band played us away to the 
strains of martial music. It was good to get back to the restful 
Normania. After the Lapland visit we turned homewards and en¬ 
countered a fearsome fog over the Dogger Bank. A yacht Mr. 
O’Hagan nearly bought instead of The Normania foundered that 
night within a few miles of us. Through those perilous hours wc 
were warned not to undress as the danger was great and, of course, 
no one could sleep through the wailing of the foghorn. But good 
luck and God's protection brought us safely back to British waters. 
I am glad I visited beautiful Norway before grim war marred its fair 
face. 

I have cause to be grateful that in girlhood I began speaking in 

{ lublic. The training of those early years helped enormously, when 
ater on I raised my voice to sponsor more important causes than 
literary dinners and appeals at dyawing-room meetings. Lady Cave 
had one of these pleasant gatherings at ner historical house in Maids 
of Honour Row, Richmond Green, Surrey, and I have never addressed 
a more appreciative listener than the Dowager Queen of Portugal, 
whose husband was assassinated when driving at her side in their State 
carriage. The vivacious Queen came to support Lady Cave’s effort for 
a good cause and, seated in the front row, she encouraged me all 
through my address with loud exclamations of approval, accompanied 
by nods and smiles. Her foreign vivacity was most refreshing, in 
contrast to the usual stolid English audience, "white kid-gloved 
audiences,” as Henry Neville called them. 

After the meeting I had the pleasure of taking tea with the Queen 
in a private room and I know the Royal approval of my effort was 
an immense encouragement. 

My first speech to a really big concourse of rather terrifying people 
was made to the White Fnar’s Club at a big literary dinner at the 
Hotel Cecil in London. Only twb speeches were allowed, the subject 
of which was named on the menu. Anthony Hope, then our most popu¬ 
lar novelist and my humble self were the chosen victims. He was to 
speak on " Sov’ran Woman "—I was to speak on “ Mere Man.” I must 
say the title intrigued me and was an elastic one, giving opportunities 
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for humour and compliments. I admire men and have always 
considered them superior to the gentler sex. When I accepted this 
invitation to play a leading part at the Club dinner, I asked if the 
room would be very large and received the following answer: 

“ Stand in your garden and address an imaginary audience on the 
other side of the river Thames, and you can then judge the size of the 
room 1 ” 

Of course, this was an exaggeration, but it certainly was the largest 
dining-hall in London at that time. 

Thus the fledgling found her wings and mastered the gentle art of 
public speaking. It was a good and kindly school and I enjoyed the 
evening immensely. 

The first woman’s club I joined was the little “ Writers’ Club ’’ in 
Norfolk Street. We used to call it the Rats’ Club because it was in 
the basement of a big building. There I met real hard-working 
journalists and writers of fiction who lived oh the inkpot. Rubbing 
shoulders with them was an education in itself. Many leading authors 
joined in order to support this helpful rendezvous, and it was there I 
met a clever poetess, Miss Green, who shortly after we had struck, up 
a friendship came to be called " The Girl Queen of London.” Her 
father, a widower, was elected Lord Mayor and she filled the office 
of Lady Mayoress. Living at the Mansion House gave her the thrill 
of her life. She adored her surroundings, an exciting change from 
living in Hampstead, and she frequently invited me to stay and share 
in the excitements of her year’s reign. 

It was there I met Sarah Bernhardt at a luncheon given in her 
honour. She was acting in London and we were invited to her box 
at the theatre the same night. It always amused me to see the crowds 
which gathered round the Lord Mayor s carriage when it drew up, for 
the coachman was almost a national figure ip his curly while wig. 

Best of all, one day I deputized for the Lady Mayoress and accom¬ 
panied the Lord Mayor in the State coach through the City to a 
special military service at St. Paul’s Cathedral. It was rather like being 
in a swing, in fact it made Kathleen Green feel very sea-sick at times. 
I loved it, with the massive gold mace protruding through the window 
and the street boys running to keep pace with us, while everybody 
stopped to stare. At St. Paul’s we were received by the Bishop and 
clergy and walked up the long red-carpeted aisle to the Mansion House 
pew, where Kathleen and I often attended weekday services. 

I cannot recall all the celebrities I met during those twelve months 
when I had the run of that notable building, but I know I partiailarly 
enjoyed sitting out several dances at a Mansion House ball with the 
late Duke of Norfolk, a most sweet and companionable man. So 
homely was he in appearance and attire that he was often mistaken for 
one of the gardeners in his own grounds at Arundel Castle. Once, 
when meeting him by chance on a wet afternoon after a matinee, he 
kindly fetched a four-wheeler for Mother and myself, I could not help 
saying to her as we drove away: " He really looked as if we ought to 
tip him I ’’ / 

There was something delightfully quaint, and appealing in the 
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shaggy appearance of this bearded unassuming premier duke of 
England. 

I cannot close this chapter of my girlhood without mentioning one 
outstanding figure upon whom I lavished the most wholehearted hero 
worship and secret devotion. It was Bishop Creighton, the famous 
Bishop of London, who would have preferred a quiet literary career 
writing his History of the Papacy, to filling an arduous r61e which 
broke down his strength and ended a wonderful life. But, as he said: 
“ You must follow your star ! ” 

Once having set his shoulder to the wheel he was the last man to turn 
back and shirk responsibility. He was in failing health when we first 
struck up a firm friendship ; I think he took an interest in me because I 
was a writer. He gave me a plot for a magazine story which I called: 
“ On the Strength of a Kiss," but he made me promise not to divulge 
that he had suggested this racy fragment of fiction. 

One day "I got a telegram from his wife inviting me to lunch at 
Fulham Palace. It was a short notice, just the invitation, concluding 
with the words:. “ The Bishop wishes to see you." 

When I arrived I found Mrs. Creighton nad gone to address a 
meeting at Brighton and to my delight I was to be alone with this 
brilliantly fascinating conversationalist. The great man, for he was 
tall in stature as well as great in mind, looked frightfully ill. Lying 
like a gaunt skeleton on a low sofa he was writing letters which he 
threw on the floor in a scattered heap. When I offered to gather them 
up he told me it was his custom to deposit letters on the floor where 
they could be seen and would not be forgotten. 

After lunch, an enormous barouche came to take us for a drive. He 
was so weak he could not even raise the rng with his hand and lay 
back looking like a ghost on piled-up cushions. But despite his 
physical illness we took a long tour through the various London parks 
and all the time, till we returned to Putney, I drank in the treasures 
of that priceless brain. 

Very soon after this unforgettable day I was weeping bitterly in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral at the dear man’s impressive funeral, He died while 
still in harness directing the affairs of the vast London diocese. 

The next time I lunched at Fulham Palace it was many years later 
with Winnington Ingram, that breezy, if less learned Bishop, beloved 
by rich and poor alike. The long table was well furnished with guests, 
mostly clergy. A country parson seated next me was praising the 
Bishop’s kindness to him. 

" Only fancy," he said, “ his Lor d sh i p has given me a complete new 
set of dining-room furniture." 

I asked what it was like. He pointed to his mouth and with a wide 
smile which revealed a faultless row of teeth, replied: 

•" There it is 1 " 

It always rather puzzles me that the Bishop’s chaplain says grace and 
not the Bishop himself, One would think the highest dignitary of 
the Church should be the one to ask a blessing on the meal. 

After lunch that day, Winnington Ingram, a colourful figure in his 
purple cassock, asked me into his private sanctum for a little talk. It 
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liad a wonderful atmosphere and I was impressed when he told me 
to kneel down that he might give me a pastoral blessing. 

I think he frequently blessed people Decause when he took a Con¬ 
firmation in Hampton Church, as the clergy streamed out at the close 
of the service the Bishop suddenly stopped, halting the procession at 
the vestry door, to turn and place his hands on the head of a cripple 
in a wheel chair. His lips moved silently and we shall never know 
if that invalid was deeply moved and grateful or considerably em¬ 
barrassed by the attention drawn to her. 

Talking of Church services, I wonder if many of my readers have 
attended a wedding at the Chapel Royal in Hampton Court Palace. 
If not, it may interest them to hear how it is “ staged " when the event 
is also to be the occasion of a social gathering. 

The front benches down the wide centre aisle are removed, leaving 
an open space which is covered with a rich red carpet. On each side 
gold chairs are placed for the nearest relations and closest friends. 
The high oak pews, illuminated by rows of glimmering candles in glass 
containers, and the lower aisle, soon fill with guests. It astonishes 
strangers, when the bride is due to arrive, to see the verger shut the 
central doors through which she would naturally be expected to 
appear. The vision in white who wishes to make a picturesque 
entrance is suddenly seen descending like an angel from heaven down 
the wide oak staircase in the Chapel, from the Gallery which contains 
the Royal pew in which Henry VIII worshipped when residing at the 
Palace. This entrance to the Chapel leads from the Haunted Gallery, 
thus named because the story goes that Catherine Howard came 
shrieking through it to implore her life at Henry’s hands, while he 
was engaged in prayer. 

The bride, who always comes from the private apartments, processes 
through it with her retinue under happier auspices and when the 
knot Is tied the whole congregation of invited guests follow her 
back that way to the reception. 

I have wonderful memories whenever I go to a wedding in the 
Chapel Royal, and a brief account of one must conclude these few 
memories of my girlhood’s days. 

A very dear friend of ours. Lady MacGregor, who lived for a number 
of years in the Palace and was a most popular resident, lent her apart¬ 
ments for the wedding of a favourite niece, the daughter of her sister, 
Mrs. Brett. Vera, tall, fair-haired, with a slim stately figure, made a 
really beautiful bride. She was marrying Captain, later Admiral, 
Fyler, and bis best man was Captain Scott of the Discovery. 

The Oak Room, in which L learned to dance, had been procured 
for the large gathering after the service and a special train from Water- 
loo brought guests to Hampton Court station. This wedding took 
place on June ist, 1906 , and I little dreamed it would alter my whole 
fife 

It was there I met my future husband and we were married a few 
wcdcjs later 

I can recall the exact spot by one. of the long windows looking over 
avenues of trees and flowering shrubs, in tlje Palace grounds, where- 
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Lady MacGregor introduced me to Theodore Cory. I took in every 
detail of his appearance with a kind of uncanny intuition. I sized 
him up from head to foot and liked everything about him, from his 
well-cut clothes (men wore frock coats then), his very high collar, the 
height of fashion—the higher the better for the smart young set— 
to his fair hair and sad rather heavily-lidded blue eyes. I always liked 
fair men, but generally the dark type preferred me, I suppose because 
I was a blonde. 

Theodore and I must have fallen in love at first sight, for he really 
never left me again. He came back with me to " St. Albans ” and I 
think we managed to meet practically every day till we were married. 
It was enthralling to march so rapidly along the flowery path of 
romance, but we just knew we were made for each other. 

Vera Tyler, whose wedding changed my life, was so interested in 
our coming event that she asked me to wear the wreath in which she 
had been married. I was delighted to receive this sentimental souvenir 
which went so well with the lovely lace veil in which my mother had 
been married. I felt sure both the veil and the wreath brought me 
luck. 

Spinsterhood ended, and I must now write of a fuller life, for they 
say in marriage woman completes herself. I chose well that day; the 
years have been filled with wonderful happiness for us both, but— 
that reminds me— 


CHAPTER IV 

WE MEET HARRY DE WINDT, WHO GIVES ME 
“ A MISSION ” 

Yes, I am reminded of that hectic time after I became engaged. There 
were the usual formalities to go through, being introduced to in-laws 
and answering letters of congratulation, to say nothing of the business 
of the trousseau, which was more formidable in those days than later, 
when fashions changed so quickly. 

Theodore's parents with their three unmarried daughters were 
settled conveniently in London for the season. They had come from 
their Cardiff house, bringing with them a huge barouche drawn by a 
pair of particularly large and handsome horses. 

They were perfectly sweet to me when their son introduced his 
choice, trembling inwardly lest I should seem too worldly for their 
taste. My future father-in-law was so deeply religious that all his 
conversation was punctuated with Gospel teaching or exhortations 
to lead the Christian life. Personally this appealed to me and we 
became close friends at once. I liked his courage and unconventionality 
as well as admiring his generosity in giving so lavishly to good causes. 
As head of the great South Wales coal-shipping business, which bore 
the family name of Cory, he supported innumerable religious and 
missionary organizations in princely fashion. He and his brother, 
John, must both have had' first-rate brains to inaugurate the largest 
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coal exporting firm in the world. Cory Brothers Had dep6ts in the 
four quarters of the globe, which served the British Mercantile Marine. 
They were also the principal suppliers to the Admiralty in the last war. 
Richard Cory (Theodore’s father) was a persistent advocate of total 
abstinence and when sitting on tne bench at Cardiff he never missed 
an opportunity of delivering a well-meant homily to " drunks.” 

He was one of General Booth’s first financial supporters and an 
amusing story is told that at a big Salvation Army Meeting in London, 
when he entered, the “ General ’’ spotted him at the far end of the 
room and shouted out: " Here comes Mr. Cory, hurrah for another 
£ 1 0,000.” 

I was instantly captivated by the gentle affectionate manner in which 
Theodore’s mother greeted me. I loved her from that moment. Her 
husband was large and powerfully built with handsome head and 
features, while she was petite and dainty, always beautifully dressed, 
generally with violets in her hair. A member of one of the oldest 
Cornish families, she was a Vivian, born at ” Roseworthy,” near 
Camborne. 

The three sisters on that well-remembered day also gave me a hearty 
welcome. Later I met the two married daughters, and all are still 
living, except the eldest, Mrs. Lynch-BIosse, who married the son of 
the Dean of Llandaff. 

During our brief engagement, we stayed with Theodore’s eldest 
brother, Campbell, at his lovely house “ Cranwells,” overlooking 
Bath. The beauty of its interior was breath-taking. It had the repu¬ 
tation of having the finest antique furniture in the West of England, 
some of which came from Holyrood Palace. Campbell was a great 
lover of horses and before the days of motors had two four-in-hand 
teams. To the end of his life he rode regularly before breakfast on 
very spirited steeds. He was tall, extremely good looking and always 
immaculately dressed. He at once offered us Cranwells for the honey¬ 
moon, so we started our married life in his luxurious home. 

We planned to be married in the early autumn, but my iuture 
mother-in-law said plaintively: “ Must we all come up again from 
Wales so soon ? Can’t you have the wedding while we are in 
London ? " 

We jumped at the suggestion. , 

I must not, in speaking of the family, forget to mention Theodore's 
younger brother, Robert, still a bachelor, one of the most popular men 
I know and a real brother to me. I had not enjoyed the luxury of a 
brother before. He never says an unkind word of anyone and has a 
keen sense of humour. Out of the large Cory fami ly of sixteen, at 
the present day only six are alive. 

My parents, having taken a furnished house in Elvaston Place, 

g ueen’s Gate, close to the Cory’s, we chose St. Mary Abbott’s Church, 
ensington, for our wedding. A number of friends were bidden and 
the ceremony was followed by a large reception in the Empress Rooms, 
Kensington Palace Hotel. 

I will just touch on one or two of the highlights that flash through 
my memory of that (to me) important day. . 
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As my father and I drove to the Church, we were greeted by the 
sight of a vast crowd thronging the High Street in front of the Church, 
We almost feared our car would be unable to reach the door. I 
thought: " Surely our wedding cannot have attracted this seething 
mass of humanity 1 ” The reason soon became clear. Our famous 
Hampton Volunteer Fire Brigade, of which my father was the popular 
Chief stood lined up in uniform outside the porch to form a guard 
of honour for die bride. The public seeing their shining helmets, 
thought the Church was on fire and everyone knows the kind of 
crowd a London fire attracts. 

My youngest sister-in-law, Hilda, a Lynch-Blosse niece Violet, and 
the pretty daughters of Sir Montague Qmmanney and Sir James Restler 
acted as bridesmaids and my small god-child, Dora Mullens, carried 
my train. The clergy made an imposing group—the Bishop of Barking 
in his crimson Convocation robes, accompanied by his Chaplain, our 
much loved Vicar from Hampton, Prebendary Ram, our devoted 
friend the Rev. Tames Weller and (from courtesy) Mr. Pennefather, 
the incumbent of St. Mary Abbott’s at that time. 

I fancy many brides are nervous because of the crowd watching 
them. They wonder if their voices will sound strange when uttering 
the binding words, they become painfully conscious of the listening 
congregation. 

No such thoughts troubled my mind being accustomed to public 
speaking, also people never alarmed me. Another kind of emotion 
knocked at my heart, almost amounting to fear, which came from the 
deep sense of responsibility marriage vows involve. Never had I felt 
so humble before my God as when I repeated those solemn words from 
our book of Common Prayer. Perhaps there would be fewer divorces 
if all brides felt the weight of the formidable promises they make in 
the consecrated building. On repeating these binding oaths I knew 
if I failed to keep them I could never hold up my head again in my 
own estimation ! 

Mr. Weller, by special request, gave the address instead of the 
Bishop. We could rely on the former to keep it short and feared the 
Bishop might be long-winded. Mr. Weller, who I mentioned before 
called himself our " private Chaplain," adjured us always to share 
our friendships. He begged each in turn never to cultivate a friend 
disapproved of by the other. This little sermon was the result of 
his own personal experience with Lady Marion, who insisted on con¬ 
tinuing the closest friendship with a woman her husband considered 
a viper in. her bosom. 

We have always followed his advice, never disagreeing on this 
subject. We mutually like those who are kind enough to give us their 
companionship and affection, a lucky state of affairs, considering the 
many years we have been together. 

As I entered the vestry on my husband's arm, Mr. Weller rushed 
forward to kiss me. He considered the first kiss from the bride brought 
luck. Theodore was not too pleased that the padr<f pinched his 
prerogative. 

I often wonder where my lovely Brussels lace wedding veil is now. 
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During this latest war, Lady Smith-Dorrien made a collection of lace to 
be sold for the benefit of poor officers’ families. I helped her by appeal¬ 
ing in the press and canvassing all my friends. I amassed a lovely lot of 
filmy loot, some pieces being historical. With great heart-burnings 
as a war sacrifice I sent all the lace my mother left me, including the 
wedding veil in which she and her mother were married. Unsenti¬ 
mental, you say ? No, I think it was the very essence of sentiment. 

Our chief wedding guests, since they represented Royalty, signed the 
Register. They were the Turkish Ambassador, Musurus Pasha, 
attached to the London Embassy, and His Excellency Monsieur D. G. 
Metaxas, the Greek Minister here. The latter was one of my dearest 
Mends. He took me to many exciting entertainments and oances in 
iny girlish days and frequently invited me with my parents to big 
dinner parties, where his sparkling conversation was greatly appre¬ 
ciated. He knew how to make things go and was an immense favourite 
of Queen Mary’s. He used to say: “I am the ugliest man in London 1 ” 
but his charm, humour and facial exression made up for the lack of 
regular features and personal good looks. 

This man, so greatly loved during his term of office as Envoy Extra¬ 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of the Hellenes, 
has now gone to the Courts of Heaven, with many others who attended 
our wedding all those years ago. 

I made an immense effort of memory that day. I tried to remember 
our staggering list of wedding presents that I might thank each guest 
individually, mentioning the gift. 

Theodore, during his bachelorhood, had been a good deal chased 
by the fair sex. Several of his special girl pals came to see the last of 
their boy friend before he was snatched from them by the bonds of 
matrimony. I felt they came to mourn and genuinely hated me, one 
dissolved mto tears when she said goodbye to him I 

Talking of lovers, a man in the Foreign Office, whom I had rejected, 
became a dipsomaniac and swore he would never see me married to 
another man. He announced he would shoot me at the Church door 
on my wedding day. This was not a pleasant threat, so the head of 
that important office, at whose house I met the fiery youth, kindly 
undertook to watch by the main porch himself and stationed his 
clerks at the other doors of St. Mary Abbott's. 

Nothing; unpleasant occurred, though previously I had undergone 
a most trying experience at the Grand Hotel in Trafalgar Square from 
this mad creature. He started loudly abusing me m the crowded 
entrance hall, at the top of his voice, his face like thunder. I was rushed 
for protection into the manager’s private room and it took two hefty 
hall porters to eject my recent adorer. My parents were upstairs in their 
room and had no idea of the ordeal I was faring below in the foyer. 

Our wedding reception went without a hitch and we travelled to 
Bath that night, dining in the train. When- we entered our reserved 
compartment at Paddington an excited young cousin of mine rushed 
up to wish us God speed. To my horror she deposited all over me 
and the blue-cushioned carriage an enormous bag of rice. I was very 
annoyed and confused. On pur way to the restaurant 1 dripped rice. 
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it stuck in my clothes, my hat—in fact, it was everywhere. Doubtless 
the avalanche much amused other diners. 

Our arrival at Cranwells on that perfect June night was truly 
romantic. Campbell had arranged for an organist to be present to 
play the Wedding March on the splendid organ in the hall as we 
entered. The staff lined up to welcome us with cheery smiles. 

Cranwells was an ideal honeymoon resort, though it was character¬ 
istic of my life that I wasn’t left long without public duties. 

The following afternoon I distributed prizes to the members of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, who had been holding sports 
and a picnic in the spacious grounds, and not till the local paper came 
out did they know I was a day-old bride. 

Later we went to the Isle of Wight and then to Slaney Park, Ireland. 
For a year we wandered before settling down and spent some time at 
Cimiez that winter in a most luxurious hotel. 

There we met many interesting people including the well-known 
traveller and writer, Harry de Winat. Our friendship with him was 
to affect my life for many years to come. He fired my imagination with 
an account of his recent visit to Utah, where he lived among the 
Mormons and studied their ways. He said he could not write about 
them himself, having received so much hospitality, but begged me to 
do a propaganda novel, giving away their many secret rites and the 
polygamist marriages still in vogue, though they had given to the 
United States their oath to forgo plurality of wives. This task I com¬ 
menced soon after we returned from France and later I shall be telling 
my readers the result of the plunge I took into a stormy subject. 

For something like twelve years I fought the wealthy body of Elders 
who infested Europe at that time. Not only were they working among 
the unsuspecting women in England, taking 1,300 converts from York¬ 
shire and Lancashire alone in one month, but they specialized in 
combing the Scandinavian countries for white slaves. It closely 
resembled the White Slave traffic. 

Mrs. Harry de Windt was with her husband at Cimiez, a tall 
extremely handsome woman. Painfully short-sighted, she was one of 
the most highly-strung people I had met at that tune. I used to wonder 
if her peculiarities came from eye trouble. Seeing her way about was 
a strain and may have brought on much brain fatigue. Her spectacular 
clothes intrigued me vastly. A walking fashion plate, she had the 
figure to carry off original creations with dignity and charm. She 
drew all eyes wherever she went. 

One day she brought a large white stray dog, filthily dirty, into this 
palatial hotel and insisted in keeping it in her room. She had it 
well groomed and led it proudly about the grounds. I always sus¬ 
pected the supposed lost animal knew its way home, for in a few days 
it gave her the slip and bolted off. Hilda de Windt was frantic wiflbt 
despair. Her hysterical grief at the loss of this new possession was in 
keeping with the sorrow displayed by owners of dogs who have been 
devoted companions for years, when death removes the adored pet. 
One day we motored from Cimiez to Mentone by the Comiche Road 
and took Hilda with us. She sat beside me in the car and at every 
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hairpin bend she screamed loudly, flinging herself into my arms. Her 
unbalanced behaviour must have sorely tried the driver. Another 
day when she was lunching with us at an hotel in Grasse, we were next 
the serving table in the restaurant. On a large dish, to my horror as 
well as hers, a couple of great green lobsters garnished with salade, 
lay alive, rolling their eyes at us and moving restlessly, Hilda leapt 
to her feet and created a terrific commotion, rushing down the room, 
storming at the waiters and shouting it was cruel I Many women at 
other tables thought a mouse was loose and sprang up in feminine 
terror. 

After these two experiences, we gave up asking her to accompany us 
on excursions, though she could be most agreeable and entertaining. 
The last time I saw her alive I lunched with her in her London house 
and was made exceedingly uncomfortable on arrival by my hostess 
scolding a maid who had left the drawing-room cushions in a rather 
untidy state. I was so sorry for the confused girl being abused before 
a visitor, I fear I dropped Hilda de Windt. By that time she had 
separated from her husband. I expect Harry found her too much for 
him, being temperamental himself. He loved to sit for long periods 
chatting at hotel bars never failing to gain an attentive audience, 
since he was a famous raconteur. Alas 1 his beautiful wife died most 
sadly, alone and in poverty. Had I known I would have tried to 
resurrect our friendship, but I only heard of her unhappy end after 
she left what was—for her—a troubled world. 

I owe much to her husband for giving me what I shall always think 
was a grand mission. He too has passed on, but I recall with gratitude 
the interest he took in my literary career. I admired him as a genius, 
in spite of his faults. Let us hope in a better sphere those two stormy 
souls have come together again—poor Hilda, who lovingly called him 
" Monkey ” and Harry, whose pen gave endless pleasure to lovers of 
travel books and wanderer’s stories. 


CHAPTER V 

I AM CURSED BY A SHEIKH 

In June, 1907, the June after our first meeting, I was presented at Court 
on my marriage by Lady de Gex. I wore my satin duchessc wedding 
dress, trimmed with the Brussels lace I spoke of in my last chapter. 
Lady de Gex was considered the most beautifully dressed woman on 
that occasion, which is saying a great deal. She wore a creation of 
coral pink and dove grey that suited her to perfection. Elderly, with a 
full majestic figure, she had glorious white hair, always arranged in 
high loops, and her fresh complexion might hare been any girl’s 
pride with its natural pink colouring. She entertained largely in 
town and had a big estate near Worthing. Her chief joy centred in 
a quantity of King Charles spaniels, the petted darlings in her large 
country home. With a kennel-maid to groom and guard them, they , 

B 
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occupied rooms in the house. Lady de Gex showed her pets con¬ 
stantly and won innumerable prizes, always accompanying them in 

E ublic. She was, of course, a well-known figure in the " doggy ” world. 

iressed for the Court, she looked the living incarnation of a “ grande 
dame,” with her white hair arranged as always, a la Marquise. 

In those days our Court trains were much longer, and it took quick 
skilful bands to arrange them so that they drifted with a sinuous grace 

E ast the royal entourage. This was the only occasion when I did not 
ave supper with the King’s Bodyguard. Later on, when I presented 
various nieces, Theodore and I were fortunate to be invited to 
the private room of the '* Gentlemen at Arms.” They regaled their 
guests with champagne and were the best of hosts. 

Theodore was presented at the Levee by Lord Glantawe in order to 
accompany me to Court on future occasions. The Earl of Lauderdale 
was our supper host until his death, when we were fortunate to be 
invited to this select refreshment quarter by the Earl of Lucan, Captain 
of the King’s Bodyguard. Both these kind friends in turn also asked 
us annually to the nicest gathering in London, the Bodyguard’s Parly 
at St. James’s Palace. There, beautiful music was provided and the 
refreshment tables groaned under every imaginable luxury. At an 
evening reception (the parties generally took place in the afternoon) 
I remember the long gold line down a table which stretched the whole 
length of one of those immense rooms. The line of gold was formed 
by champagne bottles neck to neck waiting to pop their welcome to 
many distinguished guests. 

But to return to that first Court at which I was presented, it may 
interest my readers to know the contents of the menu, a thick card 
headed with a large crown and monogram of Edward VII in gold, 
with “ Buckingham Palace ’’ in big gold letters,beneath: 

Cousowmd dc Volaillc 


Mayonnaise dc Howard 
Ccndrillons de Soles 4 la Norvdgietmc 


Bonnes Bouche & la Rclne Alexandra 
Cotelettes d’Agneau 4 la St. Germain 
Chautroix de Cailles 4 la Russc 
Poulcts et Langue 4 1’Aspic 
Jambon d’Ynrk 4 la Gclee 
Petits Pains ft la Franraise 


Sandwiches Varids 


Gcldes dc Fruits au Champagne 
Flumeris Vanllle aux Frnises 


Grading de Petite Patisserie 


Paniers ct Bonbonnidres de Friandiscs 

Liraonadc ct Orangeade 
Dessert 


6 Juln, 1907 . 
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In rationed days, these remembered dainties seem almost fantastic, 
as if they could never have existed. 

Lauderdale told us an amusing story of one of the earlier Courts, 
when the Suffragette campaign was at its height. The Gentlemen 
of the Bodyguard who watch by the throne, were keeping a sharp 
look-out for any unauthorized incidents. A certain so-called "lady’’ 
had given her word to behave with absolute decorum if allowed an 
entree, but the Lemptation was too great and she decided to make a 
scene. As she was about to curtsey she unfurled a petition to the Ki n g 
which she hoped to read. The tall Officers of the Guard pounced on 
her and hinging her train right over her head, in a second whisked her 
away kicking violently in this undignified position I Lauderdale 
always prided himself on their quickness, declaring they had her out 
of sight almost before it was realized the disturbance had occurred. 

-He was six foot four and as the Bodyguard do not remove their tall 
plumed helmets he looked a veritable giant in his high boots and 
striking regalia. I often think as these King’s Gentlemen are not young 
when they hold office, those long Courts where they stand like statues 
for hours must be very tiring. We used to think Lauderdale was 
happier on our court, the tennis court at " St. Albans,” where 
he constantly enjoyed vigorous sets with us before his untimely 
death. 

Our favourite foursome consisted of Lauderdale, Beverley Baxter 
(then editor of The Daily Express and now the well-known M.P.), 
Theodore and myself. 

Lauderdale was due to play with us one September day in 1931, 
when to our surprise he failed to arrive, sending no explanation. As 
he was a model of punctuality, we felt puzzled and surprised. Then 
to our sorrow we were informed on the telephone by his son that he 
had a sudden stroke while dressing to come to us at Hampton. 
He never regained consciousness and passed away two days later. We 
were very devoted to this staunch friend and greatly missed his fre¬ 
quent visits. An accomplished amateur photographer, he contributed 
articles on photography to various newspapers. Incidentally, he was 
descended from the Lauderdale who formed the L of the historic 
Cabal Ministry. Our floral offering at his funeral was a very large 
L in red, white and blue flowers. 

It was the year after our wedding that a book of mine created 
somewhat of a sensation and recently I recalled it because Gilbert 
Frankau used my old title. I nearly wrote to ask him if he knew I 
had named a novel World Without End, published in 1907, but I, 
decided to let it pass. 

The press said that my World Without End was likely to produce 
more comment than any novel of recent times, the reason being the 
hero's adventures in Persia were drawn directly from life. They greatly 
interested members of the Geographical Society and also Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston was deeply intrigued by this book. He wrote me a most 
arresting letter on the subject. I told him about its contents before 
publication as I had the pleasure of sitting nex^ him at a dinner in 
London and found him a very interesting companion. There was' 
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little he did not know about the poetic land of Persia, with its store of 
brilliant art. But I must explain how this book came into being. 

One day a friend called on us, accompanied by a Colonel who must 
be nameless. He had asked for an introduction because he wanted to 
tell me about a thrilling experience of which he was justly proud. 

While in Persia, at uie risk of his life, he disguised himself as a 
Mohammedan and visited the great Moslem shrine at Mashad, strictly 
forbidden to the eyes of all infidels and “ Christian dogs.” Had his 
identity been discovered he would have been killed in a most un¬ 
pleasant manner, the process being to cut his throat slowly—always 
slowly, the same with animals—the same with men. For a stranger to 
contaminate their sacred building, death was the only penalty. 

This Englishman armed himself with certain tests, knowing that 
if he made the slightest slip discovery meant a horrible end, and 
perfectly camouflaged to represent a genuine pilgrim, passed nndcr the 
huge entrance porch and toured the courts arm halls which seemed 
endless in their immensity. Having told me the whole dramatic 
tale of hairbreadth escapes from discovery, he offered me all his notes 
and begged me to use them in a work of fiction. 

" I dare not publish my experience, he said, “ or emissaries might 
be sent to murder me, but you would be safe.” 

" Why ? ” I asked. 

“ Because they consider women have no souls, you would not be 
worth murdering 1 ” 

I was so fascinated by his manuscript with its historical value, I 
promised to write the book, swearing never to divulge his name to 
any living creature. 

Naturally I was amused to learn on the day of publication he was so 
proud of his achievement that he called on my publisher and paced 
up and down the room declaring: “ I was that man ! ” 

Now for the sequel— 

An Arab travelling in the West stole this book from the cabin of a 
friend of mine and took it to Mashad. There he submitted it to a holy 
man—Sheikh Ali Mohammed of Moudiriat-Darfour and so revealed 
the unholy knowledge of a Western woman I The Sheikh sat down and 
in his .most solemn and flowery Arabic wrote me a letter of religious 
denunciation. I wonder the missive reached me, for the envelope was 
addressed in Arabic as well as the contents, which I had translated. 
I will give them to show what these fanatical people felt in regard to 
World Without End. 

Here is the literal translation: 

In the name of God the most Gracious and after saluting your 
good self. 

We have received one of your books and have noted its contents 
through one of our friends who has come to us from remote 
countries and joined us. 

You have gone into a religious subject which needs very careful 
investigations. You are a woman and have no value in the 
universe, except that you might be a mother; you will bring down 
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upon yourself the displeasure of ihe Almighty God, and he will 
punish you,, 

As you might be a mother and have a son, be warned lest the 
punishment of Almighty God might fall upon him on account of 
your calumnies about a sacred country which is far from the eyes 
of Christian dogs. 

There is only one God and Mohammed his Prophet, The 
person who has told you all about those things will reap a harvest 
of his own sowing while exists the Almighty God and Mohammed 
his Prophet. Let your son go to Kaaba (Mecca) so that he may be 
saved from the punishment of God who knows the thoughts of 
evil men. Tell your son to mourn over the sins of his mother 
and ask forgiveness for her sins because God is Great and so is his 
Prophet Mohammed. If you do so God may forgive your sins, 
otherwise you will find no way to be saved. 

Written by the Secretary of Sheikh Ali Mohammed of Moudiriat- 
Darfour, Soudan, 

So much for the Mohammedan view of women novelists and of their 
position in the world. 

Strange that my unknown correspondent imagined an English 
subject would send her male offspring to be possibly murdered in that 
far-off land 1 

I heard no more from my Persian enemies and anyway the request 
was futile as we have no family. We never wanted children and I 
used to say I should spend my dap apologizing for bringing them 
into a world so full of suffering. No woman need feel childless if 
she treats the world as her family. Let her expand her maternal 
instincts upon the vast number of orphans or the great body of unloved 
and unwanted individuals, be they old or young. She will not have 
far to go to find them. 

The last incident in connection with World Without End was when 
a great friend of ours, Courtenay Thorpe, experienced the priest’s 
venom in a strange way. He had the talent of holding a sealed 
envelope in his hand and with closed eyes telling you the nature of its 
contents and the character of the writer or possibly the mood your 
correspondent was in when penning that letter. 

We carefully shut down the screed from Mashad and said: “Do 
psychometrize this for us." The request was put quite casually. He 
went through the usual procedure, then remarked in a puzzled voice: 
“ But there is not writing inside, only lines that seem to jump up and 
down.” With his finger he intimated exactly the Arabic lettering. We 
told him it was written in a foreign language and asked him to con¬ 
tinue. Suddenly his face changed, he opened his eyes and stared at me 
in amazement. 

" Surely, Winnie,” he said, " no one could hate you like this I The 
thing is teeming with murderous fury and mould be instantly 
destroyed.” 

He dropped it to the ground as if it had stung him. 
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He then told us he had seen dairvoyantly a tall figure in a white 
robe, evidently a priest holding up a great sinning knife. 

For a few moments Courtenay was quite upset and felt sick. When 
we read him the translation of the letter the vision and those accom¬ 
panying sensations were explained. 

He was a clever actor, better known in America than here and was 
bred and bom in Hampton. In his latter years he gave up the stage 
and with his friend Tom Kennion, a relative of the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, started the flair in London for Chinese decorations and 
furniture. These two energetic bachelors had a most successful shop 
called " Parkenthorpe ” in Ebury Street, London, which was much 
frequented by royalty. 

I remember how amusingly Courtenay, who was a marvellous mimic, 
took off the Prince of Wales (the now Duke of Windsor) when he 
visited their store. With hands in his pockets in that restless way 
peculiar to him, he kept moving all the time and whistling as he 
viewed the treasures. 

The late Lord Ripon, then living on Kingston Hill, was so interested 
in the concern that he visited Parkenthorpe nearly every day. He 
would sit in a room behind the shop, polishing up an idol or going 
through the various antiques from China which fascinated him so 
much. 

Parkenthorpe no longer exists and our dear friend Courtenay has 
been dead for many years. His charming partner, Tom, whose 
exquisite taste in decoration and knowledge of Chinese art helped to 
make their venture such an outstanding success, is living in a large 
country house. Barton End, at Alton. If he will return to London and 
his many friends when war ends, I cannot say. 

I am now writing these memoirs in the early days of 1945 and was 
struck by some verses my sister Evelyn wrote on her New Year’s card. 
I will dose this chapter by quoting them: 

What will this year bring forth—this 1945 

For those who pass away and those who stay alive ? 

God grant that all this ghastly strife may cease. 

Father, Son and Holy Gliost—give this sail world Peace. • 

The Old Year is too strong ajftd bold to die. 

Above he joins the pilots of the sky. 

The Old Year cannot—will not die. 

He just retires with a sigh— 

And gives the New Year comer sound advice 
Gained by Old Year at very heavy price. 

Here is the New Year, 

Bred and bom to fight, 

No babe this time 
Behold a man of might. 

Fully equipped for land and air and sea, 

May 194s bring Victory I 

I thought the idea of the New Year being a fighting man instead of 
an infant very original and suitable for the ushering m of the greatest 
year of history. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF YORK TO 
THE LADY ELIZABETH BOWES-LYON 

After wandering for a year looking for a suitable residence we found 
what we warned, I felt I could never live in a prosaic house, so we 
stayed for some months at " St. Albans ” until the White House on 
Hampton Court Green came into the market. We snapped it up 
at once for it had points which strongly appealed. 

_ Built at the edge of Bushev Park, on ground which was originally 
“ The Deer’s Leap," its windows overlooked the spacious lime and 
chestnut avenues. Wide stretches of verdure dotted with May trees, 

E atchwork of bracken and flowering grasses, made a carpet for the 
ght-footed deer. These soft-eyed creatures came to be fed from our 
hands as we leant from a window. Even the stalwart red deer with 
their magnificent antlers deigned to solicit titbits. 

It was a thorough change from the river and though I loved the 
flowing stream better than any park in Lhe world, this was our first 
home together and for that reason the White House will always hold 
a loving corner in my book of memories. 

Robin Farquharson, that well-known actor now so often heard in 
radio plays, was one of our first visitors. He made an apt remark. 
Going at once to a long window and letting his eyes sweep over the 
stately avenues under which the deer roamed, he said: 

“ I do like your natural tapestry background I ” 

One saw at once the affinity between that peaceful scene and the 
subject favoured by ancient tapestry. 

Robin, who in private life, is Count de la Condamine, has odd 
mannerisms and a puck-like way of saying things he doesn’t mean just 
to puzzle people. At a luncheon party given by that charming 
hostess, Mrs. George Pinchard, I heard a stranger ask him his real 
name. He replied: “ I really can’t tell you because I don’t know 
—I have so many—’’ Of course, it was a leg pull, but it completely 
silenced the woman who possibly wondered if he were slightly mad. 
When we dined one night in his Chelsea house, which was really a 
temple of art, a delicious dish puzzled me. I asked him what it was. 
It looked like small pale mushrooms, but was so disguised by delectable 
sauce that it baffled the palate. One could not detect its origin. Robin 
gazed at it for some moments with an air of deep concentration, then 
murmured: “ I think they are white mice." 

He has played many outstanding parts but his most marvellous 
performance was in Such Men are Dangerous . Robin was caste for 
the mad Czar of Russia and acted it in a way I shall never forget. 
He played that notable actor Matheson Lang off the stage. No one 
seemed to exist but Robin, his every word and movement oozed genius. 
We were in the stalls on the closing night, a fact I greatly regretted, 
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for I should have liked to see it again. His histrionic effort set our 
spines tingling, especially in the death scene. 

Lying in a great royal bed on the dim stage, haltingly and almost 
incoherently his terror of approaching assassination brought fragments 
of the Lord’s Prayer from those trembling lips. Really one died in 
imagination with the murdered figure. Earlier in the play his ren¬ 
dering of a crazy ruler, fumbling mentally with affairs of state, was 
infinitely pathetic. Even at this tune of day, long after that production 
I am glad to take off my hat to Robin for his rendering of the part. 

Many " well-knowns ” visited us at the White House and we gave a 
lot of parties there, cramming a large number of quests into the some¬ 
what limited space. I remember Chancellor Tristram, a neighbour 
of ours and the most courtly of men, being amused when we gave a 
regular “ crush ” in the small garden, he thought it very enterprising. 
He was supposed to keep a sharp eye on all illegal ecclesiastical prac¬ 
tices. A catty woman stopped him after service in Hampton Church 
one Sunday morning to ask if he approved of a practice she considered 
too “ high." Our Wear, Prebendary Ram, was a great favourite with 
the Chancellor, who replied in his suave polite way: “ I go to Church 
to worship, not to criticize." This was on a par with a retort made 
by a bishop who said when asked if he believed a certain scandal: 
"No, I do not believe it and if I did believe it—I should say 
the same.” Certainly a silencing statement for the scandalmonger to 
digest 1 

We had been looking out for something larger than the White 
House, which would make entertaining easier. Our delight was great 
when Old Place, a charming and more spacious residence, became 
vacant. It was actually next door with the same lovely view. We 
bought it at the beginning of the 1914 war and before living in it 
ourselves lent it to a Middlesex Regiment, when 150 men trooped in. 
These soldiers finally left the building in a dilapidated condition. 
They played football in the drawing-room, carved their initials on 
marble mantelpieces and destroyed the treads of the staircase from top 
to bottom. I always thought it was generous of Theodore not to claim 
damages. 

We settled there as soon as we could renovate it to our taste. This 
was done very successfully by a clever architect, Cecil Hare, once the 

f artner of the late Mr. Bodley, who did such artistic work in 
t. Paul’s Cathedral. At our request Mr. Hare built on a long oak 
panelled marble-paved corridor and in the place of a grey slate roof 
gave us lovely old red tiles. We also added a high Queen Anne 
hand-wrought iron gate of great dignity and charm to the entrance. 
Theodore has a thirst for antiques and furnished our new abode with 
old English specimen pieces. We scrapped all that was modern in the 
White House when we left. It is now the home of our brother, Robert, 
who also loves antiques. He redecorated and enlarged the house, 
making it most attractive, in fact, a little gem of taste and elegance. 

We lived very happily at Old Place until my father died in the spring 
of igss. I used to visit the beloved parents almost daily. Theodore 
kept an electric launch at " St. Albans," a long white boat with com- 
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forLable armchairs, which we named The Mystic. Picnics by sunlight 
and moonlight were much enjoyed and we kept up our swimming 
exercise, sometimes bathing almost into the winter. 

My father’s sudden death was a great blow. He and my mother were 
lovers to the end ; only a few years before his passing they celebrated 
their golden wedding. 

" St. Albans ” was too large a house for her alone and she sold it 
to Theodore. By arrangement we installed her in the old home with 
us, for Theodore was an affectionate and considerate son-in-law. 
He knew how I adored the best mother in the world and how I 
appreciated having her under our roof. 

During the years spent at Old Place we were naturally much 
engaged with the war. In my next chapter I must speak of the great 
War Market we staged at Kingston-on-Thames. The house on the 
Green made a good centre for our numerous activities between 1914 
and 1918. There was a convenient bungalow in the garden which 
we used as a rest room for soldiers stationed at Hampton Court. We 
supplied them with writing materials, papers and every comfort we 
could think of. They appreciated that quiet retreat from barracks, 
especially when suffering from inoculations before going overseas. 
Once a week we held a short service of intercession for our fighting 
men, in the Old Place drawing-room. Soldiers and civilians attended 
and evidently they liked the intimacy of those meetings, for we always 
had good congregations. Lady Constance Leslie, a charming octo¬ 
genarian living at Hampton Court Palace, was constantly with us. 
She loved that little service. She told a story against herself, a joke 
worth repeating. She was attending a private view in London, when 
a tall sweet-faced woman came up and greeted her. Lady Constance 
said with her all-embradng smile as she took the outstretched hand: 
“ I am so pleased to see you, my dear, because I know your face so 
well—but I can't remember your name." The answer: “I am the 
Queen,” was never forgotten by Lady Constance and I am told Queen 
Mary was as much amused at the incident as her friend was 
embarrassed. 

Before those wartime years the big local event was the Molesey 
Regatta held at Hampton. The second best to Henley, it attracted 
enormous crowds and my parents always seized this occasion to give a 
garden party, with a river entertainment conveniently provided for 
their guests. 

In the very early days, lines of houseboats would be brought up 
stream to be moored on the course, Mr. O’Hagan’s being the largest 
of all, a floating palace from River Home. With fireworks in the 
evening it certainly was a brilliant river festival. * 

The races ended just a few yards above our lawn and so we had a 
splendid view. It is worth recalling that Molesey Regatta was res¬ 
ponsible for our numerous flag days. To help their funds they passed 
collecting boxes round the craft. You bought a fair-sized flag which 
freed you from further solicitation and ornamented the bow of your 
boat or launch. _ . , 

The Molesey Club Lawn for years was provided by historic Garrick's 
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Villa and the prizes were exhibited and distributed from the Temple 
which still stands, where Garrick studied his parts. In igsi the Molesey 
Regatta executive was confronted by a formidable obstacle in the 
failure to obtain the use of Garrick Lawn. My father happily solved 
the difficulty by placing his lawn at their disposal, to the great satis¬ 
faction and gratitude of the committee. So we had at “ St. Albans ” 
all the people who bought tickets added to our two hundred private 
guests. It was the yeaT before my father died and the last before the 
course was moved further up stream. With a large tent on the towing 
path, it lost its fashionable glamour and was never the same 
again. One whose personal association with the Molesey Regatta 
dated from the early eighties remarked that the 19s 1 event was the 
most wonderful regatta of all. The day’s racing proved almost 
stupendous in its proportions and I was invited to present the 
prizes and address the victorious crews, which I did in warm words 
of praise. 

We were able to give a U.S.A. film company special opportunities 
on our lawn, that America might see this truly English event. 

My parents had the privilege of reserving for their own visitors a 
special enclosure and the guests included a number of literary 
celebrities. At this crowded regatta the spirit of " Father Thames ” 
seemed to dominate the kaleidoscopic mass of people thronging the 
towing path as well as the thousands afloat. It was late at night when 
the river bore many happy parties to their homes in illuminated and 
decorated boats. 

Psychologists tell us that rest has never been more needed than 
to-day and the river is one of the best forms of relaxation for weary 
war workers on summer holidays. 

Looking back at notable events I am reminded of my pleasure and 
pride when (not being a joumalisL) “ Central News ” invited me to 
write a descriptive article on the marriage of our present King and 
Queen. Not only was I paid a substantial sum for my article, but had 
a picked seat with the press in Westminster Abbey. 

It was anew line of country for me, a novelist, accustomed to weave 
romances in the quiet of my own home, to be rushed from the royal 
wedding to write my impressions in a City office at breakneck speed. 
Clerks seized my pages, giving me no time for corrections, and taped 
them off to various parts of the country. Next day my article appeared 
in numerous provincial papers as far as the North of Scotland and 
later in Philadelphia Times, U.S.A. 

What I wrote was evidently liked because “ Central News ” engaged 
me in later years to write an account of the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent's wedding and King George and Queen Mary’s Silver Jubilee, 
at St. Paul's Cathedral. 

How little I thought on that misty spring morning of April n6th, 
loss, when I made my early start to the Abbey, all that this marriage 
of the Duke of York to the Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon would mean 
to England 1 She, the first daughter-in-law of our reigning monarch 
and his consort was a veritable dream-bride. I can see her now if I 
close my eyes, a figure veiled so ethereally that the drapery gracing 
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her bent head seemed like sunlight glistening in the gilded air. She 
looked very self-possessed as she approached her bridegroom who 
stood with nis face towards the altar. I felt he must wish he had eyes 
at the back of his head for twice he glanced round furtively, as if 
unable to bear the suspense. We held our breath as she approached 
her lover followed by bridesmaids in creamy-white dresses with 
sashes of green, bearing the York roses among the soft lights and 
shadows of the time-worn building. 

It is good to recall how the bridegroom’s face lit up with pleasure as 
the Earl of Strathmore brought his lovely daughter to the haven where 
she would be. 

And what a scene of pageantry it was through which she passed to 
the strains of: 

Lead us, Heavenly Father, lead us 
O’er the world’s tempestuous sea— 


Men in scarlet coats and the Navy in dazzling epaulettes, the 
Gentlemen-at-arms who even in God’s House do not remove their 
shining helmets with the floating white plumes, to say nothing of 
the women, clad radiantly for such an auspicious occasion. 

The richly coloured vestments of the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, the Bishop of London and the Primate of Scotland intrigued 
me most. These four venerable figures, who slowly entered the 
sacrarium to take their seats, looked like gorgeous waxworks, holy 
images put there to give a finishing touch to an impressive picture. 

The Archbishop of York when addressing the happy young couple 
spoke of “ This gift of wedded life ” and called the newly-made wife 
‘clear bride ’’ when he wished her and her husband: “ Good luck in 
the name of the Lord.” 

We feel his wish has been fulfilled as we see them to-day spending 
such a useful and harmonious life together. An example to their 
people, they preserve all that is best in our heritage, the pure flmie 
of love which burns like a lighted torch. God has consecrated marriage 
to such an excellent mystery that in it is signified the spiritual union 
of Christ and His Church and no one has guarded the honour and 
charm of domestic ties more zealously than Queen Elizabeth. Doubt¬ 
less she realizes the immortal truth that love, when preserved, has 
the strange power of making a burden into no burden. Nothing 
m ean or low can touch this treasure and those who possess it can fully 
grasp the saying: 

“ He that loveth, fiyeth, runneth and reioiceth, he is free.” 

Our King and Queen demonstrate daily all that flows from an 
...untainted stream oi love and fidelity which can keep homes and 
romances unbroken, " , 

Certainly the world was blessed when Elizabeth Angela Marguerite 
plighted her troth to Albert Frederick Arthur George in our famous 
Abbey, surrounded by their approving relatives. I find myself pic¬ 
turing specially the bridegroom's grandmother. When the knot was 
tied King George followed the wedded pair to the vestry with Queen 
Alexandra on his arm, a charming tribute to die second lady in the 
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land. Possibly her mind travelled back to a windy March day in 
i86g, her wedding day of which Tennyson wrote: 

The thundering cheer of the street 
Wien all tilings youthful and sweet 
Scattered the blossoms under her feet— 

Graceful, animated, ever beautiful Alexandra 1 

I feel Queen Mary was pleased lo forgo her prerogative for once 
and follow in the wake of the older woman. Certainly the first lady 
in the land made a striking figure in blue and silver, crowned by a 
shining silver toque shaped like a tiara. 

The bride’s fairy-like figure was rendered more ethereal by her fas¬ 
cinating train, a long silver panel from her shoulders on which the 
rays from the morning sun sparkled. She seemed more like a spirit 
than a human being when she came from the vestry through the glass 
door by her tall husband. The young Duke, every inch a lover, looked 
radiant in his Flying Corps uniform, hound across with the sash of the 
Order of the Thistle presented to him the previous day. 

There are no such bells in the world as those of Westminster Abbey 
when they ring out a great wedding peal. I hear again on memory’s 
wings those golden-throated chimes and bless the good fortune which 
gave our country such a gracious God-fearing King and Queen. 

Long years stretch between these hours I have recalled. Now we 
are sometimes privileged to hear Her Majesty’s voice on the radio. 

Do not let us forget her lovely speech to women in which she said: 
" It is on the strength of our Spiritual life that the right re-building 
of our national life depends.” 


CHAPTER VH 

KINGSTON'S GREAT WAR MARKET 

In September, 1914, shortly before we went to Old Place, Theodore’s 
father died at the age of 84. Original to the end he wrote his own 
funeral oration which was read dramatically in Church before the 
cortege proceeded to the family vault. Large crowds lined tire roads 
and witnessed the funeral. Cardiff was in mourning that day for a 
beloved friend of the poor and a great philanthropist. He died a 
wealthy man and left large bequests to cnarily. The residue of his 
estate went to his widow and family. 

Many times during his life he expressed a desire for three things 
regarding his end; first that he might die in harness. Secondly that 
he might be surrounded by his family. Thirdly that he might be 
sustained by the Word and the presence of the Lord. These three 
things were granted him. He was conscious to the last, recognizing 
all his children. As they gathered round his bedside with their mother 
he said: 

"My favourite scriptures now are Job 5 and Hebrews m” Then 
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leaning back on his daughter’s arm with a sweet serene expression on 
his face he murmured: " All is right; all is right.” 

I seldom attempt to write poetry. Had I possessed any talent in 
that line it would have been eclipsed by the many spirited rhymes my 
mother frequently wrote to her friends and my sister’s powers in that 
direction. But strangely enough after my father-in-law’s passing, a 
verse came suddenly to my mind. It was published in The South 
Wales Daily News under the heading: 

"IN MEMOR1 AM." 

From the speed with which it seemed dictated to me I could not help 
feeling it was inspired and for this reason I am tempted to give it here: 

He sleepeLh, yet though dead he spcaketh, 

For works live after him, as good works may ; 

And his true life by strong example teacheth 
The right, the best, the still unswerving way. 

A poor man's friend has laid his labour down. 

Richard of Cardiff go—receive your crown.” 

His widow evidently treasured this tribute, for when she died in 1919 
a press cutting of the verse was found in her purse. 

When Theodore’s income increased by his father’s death he put 
his whole heart into helping war charities and we had several “ Cory 
Wards ” in Red Cross hospitals. We were always thinking of some 
new way to further the efforts being made throughout the country to 
raise funds for innumerable needs. Thoughts on these lines were 
buzzing through my brain one chilly spring morning in 1917 as I 
walked through the quaint Market Place which is a feature of historic 
Kingston-on-Thames. Even in the drifting fog under leaden skies 
there was an attraction about those dirty wooden stalls laden with 
vegetables and what fruit could be obtained. A few flowers brightened 
the dingy scene and I paused to listen to the raucous voices of vendors 
soliciting custom. 

All in a moment while hard-working men and women sold their 
wares a mental vision clear as sunlight flashed across my mind. I 
paused spellbound, facing the dominating statue of Queen Anne, 
which stands sceptre in hand on the stone balustrade of the Town 
Hall balcony in the centre of the Market. All the grim trappings 
beneath faded away and in their place I pictured a dazzling summer 
scene. In fancy before my eyes beautifully dressed women stood 
behind decorated stalls selling delectable wares, the sordid pavements, 
thronged with happy crowds m holiday mood, blossomed like the rose. 
My inner voice which can be so insistent at times said excitedly: 
“ why don’t you organize a gigantic War Market which might bring 
in thousands of pounds for military hospitals ? ” The scheme unfolded 
as if written in clear letters on a scroll, I felt something really big 
was being given into my hands. From head to foot I glowed as an 
immense proposition took shape and form. I did not waste a moment. 
I had not met the Mayor of Kingston, Alderman C. H, Bulge, but 
I went straight to his parlour and asked for an interview. 
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I daresay at first he thought me slightly mad, dashing into his private 
sitting-room with a staggering request: “ Will you give me Kingston 
Market Place for one whole day in the summer ? " He looked puzzled 
until I made him gradually see what could be done if he would con¬ 
sider my proposition. I used every possible wile to win him to my 
point of view. 

Very politely he pointed out it was not in his power to give me 
the Market Place, but added he would pull certain strings, approach 
committees and lay it before his colleagues on the Town Council. 
When I left I knew the first fence was passed and I had made a wonder¬ 
ful new friend, a kindly sympathizer who would do his best to give 
me my heart’s desire. 

I went home bubbling over with my news. Luckily Theodore was 
at once captivated by the idea and my parents also warmed to it, 
seeing the magnitude of the scheme. 

I heard later that Alderman Burge, in spite of his position as Mayor, 
found it difficult to persuade the authorities to relinquish the market 
into the hands of strangers for a gala day.* He worked hard and finally 
gained their consent, thus raising the curtain on the drama of Kings¬ 
ton’s great War Market. 

Our first move was not easy as we had to approach it with tact, for 
it meant flouting the Mayor who was anxious to form a big local 
committee. Theodore and I knew too much of committees and their 
damping effect on getting things done promptly, so we vetoed the idea 
and explained our programme, to which he finally agreed. First we 
got a long list of influential patrons, friends whose names carried 
weight socially. Then as a family, arranged to do the organizing 
ourselves with the Mayor as hon. treasurer and Theodore and my 
father as hon. secretaries. We had our private secretary and for many 
months it seemed the telephone never stopped ringing at Old Place. 

The result fulfilled our greatest hopes. On June 19th, 1917, Kingston 
in a single day netted £5,000 for local war hospitals in Surrey and 
Middlesex. It was thrilling during the months which preceded the 
great event to watch how the scheme grew by leaps and bounds. New 
ideas sprang up daily like mushrooms in the night. The happiest 
perhaps was the popular one that the Virgin Queen—the great Queen 
Elizabeth of history—should visit the Market, followed by a long 
retinue in fancy dress. This proved a really imposing procession, 
arranged most skilfully by Dr. W. E. St. L. Finny, J.P. The great 
Queen was .represented by my girlhood’s friend, the Marchioness 
Townshend, a Beautiful woman whose son and heir, Viscount Rayn- 
ham, was then little more than a year old. Later in life, after his 
father’s death, when he was Lord Townshend, we attended his coming 
of age festivities at Raynham, one of the loveliest ancestral homes in 
Norfolk. His mother, Gwladys, a splendid hostess, crowded the house 
with young and old for nearly a week’s continual entertainment. 
Among the many festivities which the whole neighbourhood enjoyed, 
the big ball she gave in a very large marquee was an outstanding event 
in the county. 

She made a stately and picturesque “ Queen Bess *’ for Dr. Finny’s 
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procession, which ended in a fine pageant on a large open space close 
to the market, known as the Fairfield. There “ Her Majesty ” witnessed 
from her throne a series of Maypole and Morris dances, Elizabethan 
games and other attractions. It might be considered this merry scene 
for which there was no charge would divide the interest and draw 
buyers away from the market. On the contrary, it proved a great 
relief, for owing to the crowds many visitors who came to spend money 
never got near the stalls. Among these were my sisters-in-law who had 
to return to London without making a single purchase. You see, with 
no entrance fee the host of visitors were free to come and go as they 
pleased. This proved a lure to the public who took full advantage 
of all the attractions offered. With stalls completely surrounding the 
Town Hall on the three sides of the Market Square, all a feast for the 
eye, and several repeat performances of the pageant, there was never a 
dull moment. 

Amateurs and professionals gave a scries of theatrical performances 
inside the Town Hall, where pretty girls with collecting boxes saw that 
these free shows benefited the hospitals. A similar army of collectors 
did good business on the Fairfield while the pageant was in progress. 

A number of tradesmen asked to be allowed to let their shop win¬ 
dows for people to view the procession in comfort. This kina offer 
we gladly accepted and it benefited the funds considerably while 
adding to the gay appearance of the town. 

Before " Queen Elizabeth ” arrived I opened the proceedings from 
the Town Hall balcony in the centre of the Market Place. This 
ceremony Look place at eleven in the morning when already a vast 
crowd had assembled; I was supported by the Mayor and Mayoress 
with many officials and a fanfare of trumpets welcomed us. Grasping 
an enormous bouquet I begged the multitude below to make the day 
a splendid success, which they certainly did 1 At the dose of my 
speech the market bell rang and an opera singer, Gladys Cresdi, sang 
the national anthem as a solo, to be repeated in chorus by thousands 
of voices accompanied by the Dep6t Band of the East Surrey Regiment. 

This done we proceeded to the Coronation Stone to receive ‘*Queen 
Elizabeth.” She did not alight from her omatdy-decorated coach, 
but was presented with the keys of the borongh and the Corporation 
Mace. Gwladys looked every inch the part in her yellow gown with 
golden stomacner and huge lace ruff sparkling with jewels. I think 
the most striking figures in that colourful scene were the forty Beef¬ 
eaters forming her bodyguard. 

The procession was divided into three main divisions, the May 
Queen’s retinue led by trumpeters, Mary Queen of Scots’ retinue led 
by Highland Pipers, and Queen Elizabeth's retinue led by the Regi¬ 
mental Band. 

Admiral the Hon. Sir. Edmund Fremantle’s handsome daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. Alan Fremantle, represented Mary Queen of Scots and was 
accompanied in her gorgeous coach by Lord Darnley,_ impersonated 
by Theodore. We were very anxious that Queen . Elizabeth should 
ride into Kingston on a white charger and were disappointed when 
she flatly declined. We tried to persuade her, but in vain.. ‘When if 
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was all over successfully she told me her reason for her refusal which 
she had kept back for fear I should be nervous, thinking she might 
fail us at the last moment. Her daughter. Lady Elizabeth, was about 
to be born at a not too far distant date. No wonder the mother-to-be 
did not want to prance through the streets on horseback ! 

The thirty beautifully arranged stalls were naturally the feature of 
the day. My cousin, Lady Hart, Violet Lady Greville, Lady Tcnterden, 
Lady MacGregor and, of course, my dear mother, all helped nobly at 
my stall which was decorated in Theodore’s Cambridge Clare College 
colours of yellow and black bunLing. 

Well-known actors and actresses manned the theatrical stall, inclu¬ 
ding Lady Tree and Lilian Braithwaite. 

The Duchess of Leeds with Mrs. Hwfa Williams, Lady Elcho and 
the Baroness de Forrest were a particularly energetic quartet and 
arranged a strikingly futurist stall of gardening requisites. They 
sold spades, trowels, watering cans, pea sticks, with fearfully and 
wonderfully painted and decorated gardening baskets. The latter 
reflected Mrs. Hwfa Williams’ taste judging by her house on Kingston 
Hill. We had tea with her there one day before the market and were 
quite bewildered by the birds and the colours which met our eyes al 
every turn. Winged creatures were roaming about as we drove up 
the drive, enough to make strangers wonder if they had come to a 
zoo by mistake. In the house the bosless had many feathered friends, 
one I specially recall, a large jackdaw which hopped about the tea 
table in unrestrained freedom and made eating difficult. When you 
least expected it, a long beak would snatch the food on its way to your 
mouth, almost taking it from your lips. The walls in the room were 
covered with hand-painted parrots of every possible design and size 
in brilliant colours, the work of our hostess. She was well known in 
society, for her husband was the head of Sandown Park racecourse and 
they did a great deal of entertaining. 

The East Surrey Regimental Dep6t arranged a most imposing 
frontage for their stall. It consisted of an admirably painted repro¬ 
duction of the facade of the Kingston Barracks, A back cloth ” 
showed the lawns and barrack square, with soldiers in their bright red 
regimentals on parade. 

The Daily Express had a stall. We were immensely indebted to this 
paper for their numerous articles on the coming war market. The 
Surrey Comet also for weeks beforehand was a tower of strength, giving 
details of the many attractions we were planning for the great day. 

The wares for sale proved varied and valuable, all given, including 
a bay thoroughbred mare which was auctioned by the comedian, 
Arthur Roberts; it fetched fifty-one guineas. A donkey with the 
inglorious name of “ Crippen ’’ was the next to come under, the 
hammer. The breezy auctioneer with many quips and jokes worked 
up the price for the moke to twenty-two pounds. When he first 
offered to help us in this way we asked him to dine at Old Place to 
" talk things over.’’ I shall never forget that dinner ! The irre¬ 
pressible Arthur Roberts was determined to amuse us. All through 
the meal he reeled off anecdotes. Springing up from his chair he 
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would turn to me and say impressively: “Mrs. Cory— Madam,’' at 
the commencement of each funny story. It was a restless and hilarious 
dinner. The maids could hardly wait at table for stifling their laughter, 
and while he gave us a theatrical performance free of charge, he asked 
for whisky after whisky. Gradually his condition became embarrassing 
and by the time he left he was not in a safe condition Lo go alone to 
the station, so we had him seen off and put in the train. I nave heard 
Arthur Roberts, who lived to a great age, was never at his best where 
humour was concerned if he remained sober. Stimulant sharpened 
his wit. He must have had a marvellous constitution to keep m the 
limelight so long. One night after drinking heavily he fell into the 
orchestra during a performance. He was very good to charities and 
we were grateful for his help. RaLher suitably, one of the articles he 
auctioned was a bottle of beer brewed by King Edward at Buxton-on- 
Trent. The man who handed it to him remarked: “ It’s full of beer,” 
and the ever-thirsty comedian replied: “ Don’t you say that or I’ll 
not sell it at all.” 

Two other curious articles of a very different kind were Queen 
Victoria's market basket which was oblong in shape with two handles 
and a night shirt of fine linen worn by George IV, marked with a 
crown, the letters G.R. and the date i8si. 

The Daily Express “ Cheery Fund Stall,” as they called it, had been 
given this royal night attire and their humorous writer “ Orion" 
brought it into his article beforehand, after announcing they were 
giving it to Mr. Arthur Roberts to auction. 

Orion wrote: 

If Arthur Roberts wasn't such a master of his own profession I would venture 
to offer him a few hints on how best to dispose of George Four’s sleeping robe. 
This is to give public notice, however, Lhat I most decidedly refuse to fall In 
with the suggestion that I should stand by the auctioneer and wear the garment, 
while he talks about it, over my suit. He had better enlist the services of Little 
Tich. 

My stall had some striking curios and a number of antiques. 
Souvenir hunters regularly scrambled for the following exhibits: 
A chemise made for the ex-Czar of Russia's first baby, the Princess 
Olga, bearing the royal monogram, a specimen of really fine work given 
to my sister by the royal nurse. A bag made from Queen Victoria's 
Coronation robe. Pincushions in dove-grey silk made out of a dress 
of Queen Alexandra's. Rifles captured in East Africa and identifica¬ 
tion discs worn as mascots by the Askari labourers. These were sent 
to be sold for war charities by the then Lord Kitchener who found 
them in a station captured by our Forces. Fifty ostrich feathers of 
great beauty from the paper The African World. A lovely Indian 
shawl, valued at £14, which we raffled. These were but a few of the 
goods we sold. It was rather nerve-racking keeping one's eye on so 
much that was valuable, old china, lace, silk, old prints, autograph 
books and some marvellous Chinese screens from Parkenthorpe, which 
were all the rage then, to say nothing of a quantity of jewellery. Pro¬ 
tection from thieves was given us by about thirty of the fire brigades 
from Kingston and the surrounding districts who did duty in guarding 
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the stalls. Even so, we had to keep a sharp look-out and never relax 
for one moment. My father, the Chief Officer of our volunteer Hamp¬ 
ton Brigade, was in charge of all these " fire detachments.” 

An interesting visitor to the market was a blue Persian cat that had 
gone all through the attack on Vimy Ridge. She occupied a hamper 
in the trenches and had a family of kittens while a battle was in pro¬ 
gress. Her owner who was home on leave came with her. She was 
not for sale, merely an exhibit, but was accompanied by a well-known 
cat-fancier helping at the National Guard Stall, who sold a litter of 
her famous Persian kittens. 

The day was exceedingly hot and Lady Diana Manners (as she was 
then) did a brisk business selling ice-creams from a coster cart by the 
fountain, which is a picturesque feature of the old Market Place. Her 
renowned good looks were at their height and I remember an incident 
told me by a friend who was at a theatre one night with a very dis¬ 
tinguished party including Lloyd George, then Prime Minister. On 
their way out people lined up in the foyer. My friend thought naturally 
enough that public interest had been roused by the political celebrities, 
but oh I dear no. The great leaders passed almost unnoticed, while 
eager onlookers strained their eyes to catch a glimpse of Lady Diana 
who had been sitting in another part of the house, quite unostenta¬ 
tiously and not in any way dressed up for the occasion. 

To show how variety played a part at the War Market I might 
mention that in an adjoining street the Mayoress with her friends 
superintended three fish stalls, well stocked with fish, for a gift of 
thirty fine salmon had been received. A fishing boat was utilized for 
one of these stalls and an old fisherman explained to all who were 
interested how the fish were caught. 

I must not weary my readers by farther details of a market which 
made history in Kingston and was said to be the most original outdoor 
charitable event of the 1914 to 1918 war. A film was taken of it 
which now reposes in the borough archives. 

This sale, which sprang from a sudden inspiration on a bleak spring 
morning, entailed prodigious labour, but it was all worth while. 

On June 19th some of the stalls were ready for business by 9 a.ra. 
and before 10 o'clock every stall began to be besieged, continuing 
without interruption all day long and oh 1 what a long " all day ” it 
was I One stall had sold out by 7.30 p.m., but others went on for a 
couple of hours longer. The great stream of people, tens of thousands, 
occupying both roadway and paths, made a moving picture with the 
beauty of a kaleidoscope. The spectators were so obviously delighted, 
they frequently showed their pleasure by hand-clapping especially 
when Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots drove by m their 
elaborate equipages. . 

It is a happy recollection that we were greatly complimented on 
running the War Market economically, since unfortunately organizers 
for good causes frequently dig deeply into the profits. 

From the first Theodore set his face against a single penny being 
spent that was not absolutely necessary, with the result that under 
two hundred pounds covered all expenses. 
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Never were fires of enthusiasm so quickly lighted. When finally 
the balance sheet was published, the Daily Mirror wrote: 

Not every charity function has the courage to reveal the amount of its 
expenses in this way. 

Certainly the conditions in 1917 were very different from to-day 
when we cannot buy lavishly even to benefit charity ! 

It seems strange that after enduring years of cruel war we were able 
to hold a great market and stack our sLalls with valuable goods. One 
wonders how kind friends could shower so much on us, for we had no 
trouble in obtaining all those delectable things which simply poured 
in from generous donors. Then innumerable cars worked for us; I 
can recall no petrol shortage. Our womenfolk were not conscripted 
and though they did splendid work in the Services, we found plenty 
of buxom dames and bright-eyed girls ready to swell the pageant 
crowd with its long procession of gaily-attired Elizabethan " ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

We could buy any clothes we wanted if we had the money, and were 
welcomed by shopkeepers eager to make us spend. 

With clothing coupons undreamed of, dress designers carried on 
their work unhampered. Mr. Reville of Reville and Rossiter’s famous 
house in Hanover Square specially designed a black-and-gold dress 
and hat for me to match my stall. I was privileged to have Queen 
Mary’s fitter. They were very proud of dressing their royal client. 
The fitter described in tones or reverent admiration the beauty of the 
Queen’s backbone, most marvellously straight—*’ no wonder Her 
Majesty was so upright 1 And then the texture of the fair skin, 
quite lovely.” I often thought of that fitter’s praise when noticing 
our gracious Sovereign’s carriage, she never failed to hold herself with 
queenly dignity. 

I remember no difficulties in regard to food, but imagine at this 
date the chaos in any town like Kingston if called upon to cater for 
our War Market crowd 1 

Comparing the "then” with the "now” makes one realize how 
different present conditions are. Such a market contemplated to-day 
would be fantastic and a hopeless impossibility. 

If I have written too much about an event which has so many happy 
memories, I hope my readers will forgive me, but it was all so near 
my heart. 

In spite of much fatigue and a certain amount of anxiety, I should 
like to live that day over again. 


chapter m 

LIFE AT OLD PLACE 

The eight years we spent at Old Place were filled With incidents 
Hemanrfmg a good supply of energy* especially during the war period, 
I had reason to be grateful to Fred Kamo who owned Tagg’s Island. 
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Very generously he put his spacious concert and ballroom daily at my 
disposal, where I organized large sewing parties in aid of Queen Mary’s 
Needlework Guild, which supplied so many comforts for the troops. 
We were first in the field wili those working parties and laboured 
busily from two to six o’clock every afternoon until winter floods drove 
us from the island. There was no bridge then and we kept the ferry 
busy, for I had no lack of capable helpers. My work was to organize 
and keep it financed. I wrote passionate appeals in the papers, beg¬ 
ging for materials, chiefly flannel, money and the loan of sewing 
machines. The response was magnificent. I think my band of willing 
women who felt they were so needed in the less glorious battle-field 
of every-day endeavour, felt the fascination of “ doing their bit ” in the 
blue-and-white dancing hall, associated with laughter and music in 
the near past. Karno had made the island celebrated with his res¬ 
taurant and entertainments. Sometimes we worked out of doors on 
hot afternoons and the hundreds of flannel shirts and other requisites 
dispatched to the Queen were made under ideal conditions. Frequently 
Kamo’s orchestra played to us, while visitors, including well-known 
professionals, cheered the meetings with songs, music and recitations. 
Each sailor and soldier who came into possession of one of our shirts 
found the words “ good luck ” stitched to the garment. 

In 1916 we were much concerned with the alien within our gates, 
and Theodore organized an “ Intern Them All ” meeting in front of 
Old Place on Hampton Court Green. The back of our house faced 
Bushey Park and the entrance was from a private road on the Green 
side which in olden times was the tilting ground of the Tudors and 
Stuarts. He put large advertisements in the papers at his own expense, 
extending an invitation to all and sundry to come and hear speeches 
on this vital question. The response was magnificent and a crowd of 
4,000 people gathered in front of Old Place. 

A motto swung across our balcony in large lettering: 

May that crime be forgiven in Heaven—but not forgotten on 
earth. Out with all Germans, naturalized or not. 

Another banner extended an invitation to join the " British Empire 
Union ’’ and a large number of that vast assembly signified their inten¬ 
tion to do so. We had a platform for speakers in front of our high 
iron gate. I took the chair and announced the speakers, the two well- 
known authors, Mr. Le Queux and Charles Garvice were our star turns. 
At the dose of the meeting Lady Violet Greville, always such a good 
friend, moved a resolution that: “ this meeting demands all persons 
of enemy origin shall be rigorously exduded from military areas and 
from Government employment, and that all Germans, naturalized or 
unnaturalized, be interned forthwith.” It was carried unanimously 
and the meeting authorized the British Empire Union to convey this 
resolution to the Government. 

This may sound strange in our present war when enemies to England 
like Mosley and his kind were put rigorously under constraint. But 
William Le Queux gave hair-raising details of how, for eight years, he 
had been tracking down German secret agents. He knew how dever 
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they were I He declared that recently they had been responsible for 
over sixty incendiary fires and described much other damage done by 
Germans all over the country. He discovered where signals had been 
given by these enemies in the sky and on the sea. He had himself with 
certain officers arrested these people. 

Other incidents were related and a specially flagrant one in which 
the sentence of the court was only three months. Cries of " shame ” 

g reeted his words, and he concluded his speech by reading a letter 
e had received from Lord Beresford demanding the internment of 
all aliens. 

Charles Garvice also made a big hit with his speech. We loved him 
very much for his kind heart ana charm of manner. He never failed 
us when we sought his help and more than once he joined me when 
speaking to street crowds from stationary guns. 

How true were his words that day when he declared: “ This is not 
the first war nor will it be, I fear, the last I ” He said many things in 
his speech which might be said now—as I write, in early 1945. He 
spoke with bitter scorn of the way the Germans had broken every law 
of warfare and the inexpressible meanness of their tricks and conduct. 
In London, he told us, every German had his centre of mobilization 
assigned to him. Amidst great applause Garvice concluded his oration 
by saying he was going to call the Germans swine, but a German was 
honoured when classified as a pig. 

Like the War Market day, on this memorable afternoon we were 
favoured with fine weather. 

As I write, on January 35th, 1945, I have just read in the Daily 
Telegraph that General Six Archibald Murray had died at the age of 
84. This reminds me that during the last war Theodore accompanied 
him to many military inspections in the South of England, when he 
reviewed troops about to leave for the front. We placed our Renault 
car at his disposal and Theodore found him a charming companion. 
Sir Archibald always insisted he should follow down the lines dose 
at his heels, though Theodore’s real mission was transport. I am 
surprised he has lived so long, as in those far-off days he looked so 
delicate and always dreadfully tired. 

One very pleasant memory of Old Place dings round Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox;' the well-known American poetess, who was visiting England 
in spite of the war, when one might have imagined she would have 
preferred her homeland. 

We arranged an afternoon reception to do her honour and she was 
thrilled at coming to the historic neighbourhood of Hampton Court. 
We were determined to stage the party as far as possible on American 
lines. She was at the height of her popularity then. " The Birth of the 
Opal ” had become positively monotonous, so frequently was it redted ! 
in fact her alluring poems were the rage. On the invitation cards 
we put—"to meet Ella Wheeler Wilcox" This caused so much 
interest nearly everyone accepted. I arranged that she should stand 
by me at the drawing-room to receive the guests as they were 
announced, holding a large bouquet. She loved this and played up 
splendidly with all the vivacity so characteristic of American ivomap- 
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hood. We had an entertainment and the late Lady Newnes, whom I 
greatly admired, whistled beautifully, accompanied at the piano by 
her husband, Sir Frank. Courtenay Thorpe gave a dramatic rendering 
of the hanging of a soldier, Danny Denvers, one of Kipling’s most creepy 
poems. Courtenay made this absolutely blood-curdling. He recited 
it to music composed by himself and which he played, though he 
always wore a glove on oue hand to conceal a wooden finger and 
thumb. The maimed hand was the result of a shooting accident in 
his youth. Suddenly I had an inspiration. I whispered to the guest 
of the afternoon, hardy thinking she would grant my request: " Won’t 
you say something to these people who have all come to meet you ? ” 

In a moment she was on her feet and delivered a most breezy and 
electrifying little speech which delighted them. It was certainly a fine 
exhibition of personality. She praised Courtenay to the skies, saying 
he had recited her poems in America with enormous success and how 
delighted she was to meet him and hear him again. It was an original 
party. I know the dear lady enjoyed herself and all the fuss we made 
of her. 

We looked forward to renewing our acquaintance in America, but 
alas 1 I read of her death in the paper on the very day we were 
leaving for New York in 1919. I believe nearly all American women 
have die faculty of speaking in public, so different from the English. 
I remember when I was speaking for the “ National Lending Library 
for the Blind," with the Duke of Argyll in the chair, on our way to 
the platform Lena Ashwell, the well-known actress, who was also to 
speak, whispered in a trembling voice: “ Isn’t this terrible for us ? ’’ 
I replied: " Surely not for you, who appear every night before large 
audiences and are accustomed to the sound of your voice in public ? ’’ 
Then she explained that her nervousness arose from the fact she 
had to be herself. “ You see,” she said, “ we are always someone else 
on the stage, that’s just the difference." I saw her point, words learnt 
and studied, make-up, footlights, etc., all the artificial trappings 
instead of the demure atmosphere of a charity gathering at Grosvenor 
House. 


I enjoyed that meeting, for F. E. Smith, M.P., afterwards Lord 
Birkenhead, Mrs. Kendal and other eloquent speakers pleaded for the 
good cause. I am glad to think quite a few of my books are in Braille 
and I hope the blind enjoy them. 

One of the books I greatly enjoyed writing was a miniature volume 
for the library of the Queen’s doll’s house, which the press said con¬ 
tained the rarest collection in the world. These unique specimens 
were contributed by many leading British authors, amongst them: 
Sir James Barrie, Rudyard Kipling, Thomas Hardy, Arnold Bennett, 
W. J. Locke, G. K, Chesterton, Max Beerbohm and innumerable 
others. I wrote m i ne with an etching pen. Her Highness Princess 
Marie Louise, who asked me for' the contribution, sent a personal 
letter of appreciation from Walmer Castle. She said she was most 

E ateful for the charming little book I had contributed to the " King’s 
brary in the Queen's doll's house " and felt it was a great addition 
to then unique collection of twentieth century En glish literature. 
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She accepted a copy of my latest long novel and in thanking me for 
it, added: 

“ I shall always value it as a charming souvenir of your kind 
assistance in enabling me to perfect our miniature royal library." 

The room which housed the tiny books had a marble and lapis- 
lazuli fireplace and on a writing desk in the centre a photograph of 
Queen Mary in a silver frame, with a Swan fountain pen, reading lamp, 
Whitaker’s Almanack, envelopes and notepaper, as if ready for the 
use of Lilliputian inhabitants. Two minute books of stamps, English 
and colonial, were not forgotten. The book I wrote was sent me to 
fill in unbound and with the subsequent elaborate binding could not 
have measured more than about two inches by two. 

I like to think my little novel, a complete story, rests in that unique 
haven which houses the work of the best artists, craftsmen and authors 
of this country. The Doll’s House came into being under the stimulus 
of Princess Marie Louise and Sir Edward Lutyens, RA. For two 
years they worked hard to devise a gift worthy of Queen Mary in the 
shape of the most perfect miniature residence that has ever been. This 
tiny mansion of masterpieces had a special Pavilion all to itself at the 
Wembley Park British Empire Exhibition, and being the private 
property of the Queen, she distributed the profits as she thought fit. 

Before we came to live on the river at “ St. Albans ’’ we bought the 
houseboat Gipsy, a very elegant and roomy affair on Tagg’s Island, 
where we entertained many overseas soldiers during the summer of 
1918. They loved it when Theodore took them for trips in his launch 
as so many had never seen the Thames before. We frequently slept on 
board when the weather was fine and called it our picnic home. It 
was there I had to perform one of the saddest missions of my life. I 
was watching the river traffic and enjoying the peace of the scene when 
a messenger in a boat from " St. Albans "brought a telegram addressed 
to my sister, which I sensed at once was bad news. She and my parents 
were having tea in the saloon, chatting happily, I could hear their 
cheerful voices. I felt compelled to open the ominous yellow envelope 
before giving it to Evelyn and learnt that her eldest son, aged si, 
Temp-Captain Lawrence Grogan of the Worcester Regiment, a nephew 
I loved as dearly as if he Were my own child, had been killed in 
action in France. He was awarded the M.C. for bravery at the battle 
of Poelcapclle and had the sweetest nature; everyone loved him. I 
went to my cabin and knelt in prayer, asking God to give me strength 
for the cruel task before me of bringing such deep sorrow into the 
adjoining room. 

Then braced by the strength which can only come from above, I 
took the heart-breaking news about Lawrence to his devoted mother 
and grandparents. , \ 

Evelyn is marvellously brave where personal grief is concerned. 
Both then and in this present war, when her last surviving son, 
Terence, was lost in H.M.S. Hood, which went down with her guns 
blazing, my sister showed unselfish and surprising fortitude. She 
lived for her children and I often think " Worthy of Heroes ’’ might- 
well have been written in letters of blood ovd: tnany heads deserving 
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halos. The “ next of kin ” in both wars have filled me with un¬ 
speakable admiration. 

Perhaps the fellowship of suffering gives them courage. Possibly 
forces outside our ken come in waves of consolation, vibrations from 
the spirit side of life which bring God-given sedatives for lacerated 
hearts. 

To people of advanced years—like myself—it seems terrible that 
wars should glean the flower of the land and the youth of our nation. 
It comes home to me as I write these memoirs and realize how full 
life has been and how like a dream. What innumerable thrills we 
have forgotten, how much that is pleasant, good and sound is merci¬ 
fully preserved to memory I 

I have many blessings to be thankful for, love, health, companion¬ 
ship and a kind public which makes my literary output still possible. 
I am grateful because I have been able to appreciate life so fully, never 
losing my sense of wonder, able still to be surprised at so many things, 
espeaally our creation and preservation. A sense of mercies showered 
on me in the past grows daily. I cannot be thankful enough 
for an equable nature. Highly-strung, quick-tempered people must 
suffer the agonies of hell. To see beauty in what we call common 
things is a great joy. I have often stopped on a country walk to 
admire the glorious colour of a dandelion and was delighted to find 
that G. K. Chesterton shared my admiration of this wayside flower, 
when he said: 

“ The yellow star of the dandelion is startling.’’ 

He speaks of it as being something unexpected and undeserved. To 
him this world was heaven, seen with opened eyes and alert senses. 
He wrote: "You may look beyond the stars of God and search for 
knowledge of Him in all the philosophical and theological treatises 
in the world. Yet we are standing face to face with Him at every 
moment of our lives.” 

Those are consoling words. If we could all feel something akin 
to this great writer’s tremendous interest in ordinary life we should 
never be bored. 

Boredom has luckily kept out of my path, probably because I have 
always been occupied. In my next chapter I must touch on what 
became almost a life work for me, my fight against die evils of Mor- 
monism. I was plunged into this vortex of propaganda through the 
success of my novel, Ezra the Mormon. 

That a single novel should launch an author on at least twelve 
years’ hard work in the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. does seem 
rather odd on looking back. It was hard going getting the prosely¬ 
tizing Elders out of England, showing them up at every turn, speaking 
against them in public and writing still more anti-Mormon novels 

S acked with truth, to rouse the public conscience. But as our good 
iend Bishop Welldon said, who worked with me against what we 
considered a form of white slave traffic: “we let in the light.’’ 

I shall tell the story of these labours as briefly as possible, which 
culminated in my being invited to Pittsburg to speak against Mor- 
monism in the country of its birth. 
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No joke to find yourself conspicuous in a land with a million and a 
half enemies. So you see there has never been any time for boredom, 
life always gave me plenty to do, so I ought to be grateful ! 


CHAPTER DC 

FIGHTING THE MORMONS IN ENGLAND 


I have already mentioned that ray novel, Ezra The M or man, sponsored 
by Harry de Windt, plunged me into years of responsibilty in regard 
to this cult. This world-lamed traveller, true to his word, supplied 
me with exciting and authentic information. By one mail fourteen 
secret books reached me from Utah which gave me a full account of 
the Mormons’ initiation rites and polygamous marriage ceremony. 
I knew from Mr. de Windt how the Elders had defied the Government, 


practising their strange customs trader the rose and at once started 
studying every word of those large volumes. 

With each page my interest grew. 

Ezra the Mormon was begun in February, among orange groves, 
roses and carnations in the South of France. Progress proved slow on 
account of the vast research needed. I continued the novel in London 


during the season, on the Thames at Hampton, in Bath, South Wales 
and Scotland. Even when completed an afterthought caused a whole 
fresh chapter to be written in, which delayed publication till Novem¬ 
ber. I felt rewarded for my labours when this book was called—" A 
classic on Mormonism.” The Chicago Tribune declared when I was 
due to arrive in America in 1919 that I had made the Mormon 
" religion ’’ a life study for the past ten years and they considered I 
was Europe’s best authority on the subject. 

The press of America appeared thoroughly alive to the fact that 
this pagan hierarchy continued the illegal practice of plurality of 
wives though they publicly vowed to eschew polygamy if granted the 
franchise. As soon as they obtained the vote they snapped their 
fingers at the law, broke that solemn promise to Congress and in the 
stronghold of their great Tabernacle, which none may enter withoiit 

§ emission, not even the President himself, polygamy continued to 
ourish. 

While I was hotly engaged on my anti-Mormon propaganda, an 
American lawyer, Mr. Hans P, Freece, came to England at the request 
of ‘‘The Interdenominational Council of Women in America, to 
show the British Government the need of faking some steps to stop 
emigration to the Mormon State of Utah and Idaho: He brought 
amazing stories of Mormon practices and stressed its political power 
which was growing rapidly in America. He said to an interviewer 
here:, "It is a remarkable fact that, on whichever side its influence 
is cast, that side can win.” 

Mr. Freece was bom in the Mormon Church. His mother was a 
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E l oral wife and his father one of the early Mormon settlers, so he 
new Mormonism from the inside and was desperately eager to see 
it crushed. When I was writing and speaking against the good-looking 
young Elders who were luring our English girls to the stronghold of 
Utah, this lawyer’s evidence proved invaluable. He knew the Mor¬ 
mon priests so well, with their sex-appeal and lying promises. More 
and more young women were wanted to marry polygamous Elders or 
be made into slaves for the Mormon Church. 

Our girls who fell for the bait firmly believed they were leaving home 
to enjoy a life of luxury. Instead they found themselves “ sealed ” to 
old husbands and forced lo work on their farms. 

Mr. Freece devoted much of his time to Liverpool, the principal 
centre of Mormonism in England and the porL from which the 
deluded dupes embarked for the barren land of promise. These 
victims never returned to tell how they fared in the bosom of Mor¬ 
monism and one of my saddest possessions was a drawer full of sworn 
affidavits from heart-broken parents and despairing husbands. Their 
womenfolk had gone forth, drawn by the magnetic seduction and 
hypnotic power of the Mormon octopus. I also had proof from the 
emigration authorities that thousands of girls were being taken in 
consignments to Salt Lake City. Twelve hundred from Yorkshire 
and Lancashire alone left within a few months. The fact that so 
many menfolk were away at the war gave the Elders golden oppor¬ 
tunities to reach unprotected women. 

I thought it would be a good idea while making my investigations 
to employ a woman detective to work for me in London. The Mor¬ 
mons were exceptionally busy in South Tottenham where they openly 
held services and left innumerable tracts from door to door. I could 
not help being amused at my experiment with the female sleuth- 
hound, for after one attempt to sift the Mormon methods at first hand, 
she turned coward and declared nothing would ind uce her to continue 
the work, though she had frequently tracked down criminals in the 
East End. 

Her story was that she attended a Mormon service, sitting right at 
the back by the door. She felt they spotted her at once as a newcomer. 
During the final hymn she slipped out to be immediately followed by 
a young Elder who asked her very persuasively to come and talk to them 
in the vestry. There she sat with these men, studying their methods. 
She felt they were exercising such strong hypnotic power she dared 
not continue to meet them, and with a shudder declared: "Lust 
leapt from their eyes 1 ” 

So that was the end of my lady detective. Perhaps she visualized 
herself being spirited away by some form of Black Magic. She may 
have read my account of that mysterious Tabernacle in Salt Lake City 
where initiates after taking the Mormon oath, are laid full length upon 
the altar when a knife is drawn across the throat in the semblance of 
cutting. The officiating priest accompanies the action by declaring if 
any prove ,false at heart me spirit will reveal it to their certain death. 
The Tabernacle is a magnificent building modelled on Solomon’s 
Temple. Ebony, marble ana alabaster meet the eye at every turn, while 
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precious stones from Mormon converts stud the door. The big baptis¬ 
mal font in the main court is upheld by twelve life-sized gilded oxen. 
Mormonism is a great money-making concern and I found it thrilling 
to fight with voice and pen this mighty kingdom working for self- 
interest, a vampire in fact, sucking the blood of Europe with its wolf¬ 
like emissaries in sheep’s clothing hot on the heels of British 
womanhood. 

At the time I was working against them here there were more than 
6,000 Mormons in England. 

No paper was more eager to expose this evil which drew so many 
dupes mto its net, than the Daily Express. Always cjuick to move, this 
leading paper hired the Holborn Hall for a great anti-Mormon meeting 
and procured notable speakers. It was a rousing night, for furious 
Mormons came to try and shout down the voices raised against them. 
I was the only woman speaker and felt proud to be on the platform 
with such men as Archdeacon Sinclair, Marshall Hall the great advo¬ 
cate, Prebendary Caiiile, and a number of M.P.’s, to say nothing of 
stalwart Bishop Welldon, then Dean of Manchester, who consented 
to take the chair. The hall was packed and a real flame of earnest 
feeling spurred the speakers to give of their best. That was the night 
Theodore and I started a lifelong friendship with Bishop Welldon, 
one of the cleverest men in England. He will never be forgotten at 
the great school at Harrow where as headmaster he made a profound 
impression on the life of the community. He was big in mind—as in 
body. His huge frame appeared almost overpowering on the Holborn 
Hall platform. 

After that meeting he begged us to visit him at the tfeanery in 
Manchester. He wanted me to speak at an anti-Mormon demonstra¬ 
tion he was getting up there. 1 was not, anxious to go, being very 
busy at the time with many public engagements. But the Bishop 
could be very persuasive and would not say goodbye until he had 
made us promise to come. We enjoyed the experience and the chance 
of getting to know him better, for to call oneself his friend was a 
liberal education. The Deanery it seemed had been furnished to 
suit the proportions of his extremely large frame, with huge armchairs, 
sofas and tables, while the baths were so enormous we jokingly warned 
each other not to drown in them. 

Theodore played a trick on me there which was very naughty. A 
wild sense of fun must have taken possession of him, produced by the 
somewhat solemn atmosphere of that clerical house. His dressing- 
room adjoined our bedroom and while changing for dinner he dis¬ 
covered on a peg behind a curtain a complete regalia of Bishop’s 
robes. Unable to resist the temptation he donned them and came 
trailing into my room, the most grotesque figure I have ever seen. His 
slim form swathed in the enormous ceremonial garments designed to 
fit an outsized Bishop, can better be imagined than described. I fear 
my sense of humour did not rise to the occasion. The thought of what 
our host would say could he have seen 'Theodore at that moment 
paralysed me. I implored the masquerader to instantly remove those 
trappings of high office and replace them with the greatest care. I 
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did not breathe freely until they were hanging again in stately folds 
against the walls of that dignified room. 

During the visit in which we had a stirring anti-Mormon meeting 
in the heart of the city, our host entertained us royally, showing us all 
the sights of Manchester. The morning we left I screwed up my 
courage to beard him in his study and ask a favour which I did not 
think for a moment he would grant. I had just finished a most hectic 
novel called The Love Story of a Mormon, a sensational exposure of 
lust and so-called love, which was filmed later and had a great success. 
I told the Bishop about this book and suggested if he were kind enough 
to write a preface for it, naturally it would carry great weight with the 
public. He said he must read the manuscript first and then if it 
were suitable he would connect himself with it and put his name to 
a foreword. To my surprise he was delighted with the story and gave 
it a splendid “ send-off.” In his preface he rated Mormonism soundly, 
declaring he knew polygamy had long flourished in Salt Lake CiLy 
and still continued. His closing wish for my success was couched in 
flattering words: "It is my earnest hope/’ he wrote, “that Miss 
Graham’s literary skill may prove efficacious in the crusade in which 
she has played so notable and noble a part.” 

Dear man, he had a formidable exterior and was a thorough auto¬ 
crat, but most unselfish. Few realized all the devotion he lavished in 
his youth on his widowed mother and her young family. Being the 
eldest son and unusually brilliant, the care of them all fell on his 
shoulders while still a young man. He only told us of those ties, which 
I fancy accounted for his remaining a bachelor, when we visited 
him many years later, shortly before his death. We motored to 
see him m the country just for one day feeling it was goodbye. 
He had mellowed strangely and it was pathetic to find one who 
had been so virile in an invalid chair, which was wheeled up 
to the luncheon table by a faithful attendant, A serious fall started 
his last illness. But I am straying away from that night at Holborn 
when in the full vigour of health he raised his powerful voice to crush 
hecklers. A deputy of Mormons came to that meeting in strength, 
but were unable to hold the field against so great a gathering. We 
could not have had a better chairman to silence the irate Elders, I 
think they were specially incensed because Winston Churchill, our 
then Home Secretary, was furthering our cause by taking a serious 
view of the matter in the House of Commons. He promised to look 
thoroughly into the activities of these missionaries from the United 
States. They had also been attacked by the Countess of Chichester 
at a meeting in Chester where she strongly denounced the Mormon 
crusade and expressed a fervent hope that Parliament or the Home 
Office would take action in the matter. * 

Besides staging that great non-partisan mass meeting at the Holborn 
Hall to protest against the peril threatening British homes, the Daily 
Express published a long series of exposures and starred a serial of 
mine which afterwards came out in book form called Sealed Women, 

The Mormons accused me of telling a cruel untruth in the press 
when I stated they paid girls’ passages to Utah. This they declared 
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they had never done. The next morning the Daily Express blazed 
across its chief page a large illustration showing a paid Mormon pass 
issued for an English girl to go to Utah and the instructions for her 
conveyance. The pass was signed by the President of the Mormon 
Church. This delighted me, for it was the Elders who had to eat th eir 
words, though naturally they never apologized for publicly calling me 
a liar ! 

For a long time after I started showing up this evil, whenever Mor¬ 
mon missionaries appeared in English villages or towns, 1 was informed 
and the local press opened their columns to let me sound a warning. 
Then my anti-Mormon thrillers proved what Bishop Welldon -wrote 
in his preface, that a novel is often a better mentor than a sermon 
because it appealed to a larger circle of people and I was flooded with 
letters. Among the many interviewers who called at my home, one, 
who pretended to be very friendly, was a Mormon in disguise. He 
wrote a violent attack which left me unruffled, but made me more 
careful of admitting strangers without verifying their credentials. 

At a Mansion House meeting on behalf of the blind I was spoken 
to by a man who told me at once he was a Mormon and wished to 
enter into a heated argument. Luckily as I was one of the speakers 
I escaped to the platform and on that occasion made another charming 
friend in the Duchess of Hamilton. Just as the Holbom Hall 
gathering brought us in touch with Bishop Welldon, this event gave 
me a valued friend in the Duchess, who made a delightful chairwoman. 
Sir Edward Marshall Hall, always ready to help the blind, was with us 
and a fellow writer, Rosita Forbes (Mrs. McGrath) was a great orna¬ 
ment. As she spoke well I wondered if she appreciated “ Corisande’s ’’ 
notice in the Evening Standard. After mentioning my speech in kindly 
terms and declaring everyone was thrilled by what Marshall Hall had 
to say " Corisande ’’ wrote: 

I think the feminine portion of the audience were so busy 
taking in the details of Rosita Forbes' wonderful three-piece suit 
of black velvet, monkey fur, and red cr6pe de chine with glitter¬ 
ing embroidery, that it missed a great deal of her speech. 

After the meeting the Duchess kindly invited me to tea at her 
London home, Lynsted Lodge, fixing a date, that we might talk quietly 
on subjects of mutual interest. I enjoyed that afternoon with my 
magnetic hostess. I had a ferw minutes to wait in her pretty drawing¬ 
room before she appeared and imbibed the atmosphere which was 
most soothing. I have seldom seen so many flowers in a room; I think 
a large consignment must have come from her country home. The 
vases full of blossoms had shed a quantitty of fragrant leaves on the 
floor. Instead of looking untidy this lovely debris made an attractive 
pattern on the carpet. 

During our conversation the Duchess suddenly said I looked tired 
and she would give me a treatment. I did not know she possessed the 
healing hand till she took mine in a warn dasp, holding it tightly as 
we talked. Electridty seemed to stream from her palm and I found 
myself reviving physically. 
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After tea she showed me her collection of smart artificial fur coats. 
They were so beautifully cut and chosen I doubt if anyone but a con¬ 
noisseur would have known them from the real skins. The Duchess 
abhorred fur because of the cruelty involved. She has given up a 
great part of her life to fighting for the animals ; she writes and speaks 
on this subject with passion and power. I have a signed booklet by 
her which she sent me called The Chain of Love. It is worth reading 
again and again, for its sweetly expressed sentiments. Above her 
signature she wrote: 

The Union of those who Love 
In the service of all who suffer. 

In a touching tribute to the consoling help man has received from 
dogs she quotes the words of Wang Foo, the Chinese: “ To love with 
the heart of a dog one must see with the eyes of a god.” 

She really suffers with the tortured animals she tries so hard to 
defend and can truly say: "lam smitten with the pain of all creatures 
and my heart is pierced with their hearts." 

She backed me up splendidly in a press campaign 1 started in favour 
of humane killing. An irate butcher wrote he wished ladies like us 
would stay in our drawing-rooms and not interfere in such matters 1 
As I had helped the R.S.P.C.A. for years, all my sympathies were with 
the Duchess. We saw her centre in connection with this work during 
a pleasant visit to Geneva, but unfortunately she was not in that fas¬ 
cinating town at the time. She asked us to her daughter's wedding in 
Salisbury Cathedral and the crowded reception at her house nearby 
was a glamorous affair. The guests were provided with a special train 
from London and the journey was like a big party. It evidently 
caused some excitement on the line for even at Hampton Court station 
the officials were talking of ” the Duchess’s train," which I fancy upset 
their timetable. It was very sociable moving about to talk to friends 
in various carriages and everyone seemed in the highest spirits. The 
scene in the Cathedral was most impressive. Guests did not stream in to 
be shown at Tandom to the pews by ushers using their own discretion, 
every seat was arranged for in that magnificent building. The wedding 
procession was made outstanding by the extremely long line of lovely 
girls acting as bridesmaids. I think there were eighteen in all, each 
pair wearing gowns of a slightly deeper colour, exquisitely graduated. 
They looked like a living rainbow in the stately aisle. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony hundreds of guests were conveyed 
in motor coaches to the bride’s home. It was characteristic of the 
Duchess that a huge pair of stone dogs sat like sentinels at each side 
of the front door. But instead of talking about the reception and all 
the glamour of that romantic day, I feel I must recall the highlight of 
my anti-Mormon work, which took me to America in 19x9, 

In many ways it was a hazardous trip, but I felt I must accept the 
invitation to represent England and preside at a World Commission 
on Mormonism in Pittsburg, U.S.A. I had promised three years 
previously to go there when me war was over and they offered to pay 
all my expenses. This big meeting was given a rather heavy name. 
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they called it “ The Third World’s Christian Citizen Conference,” 
and thirty different countries were represented. 

My father was convinced I should never return, with so many 
enemies. In Utah the Mormons said I was “possessed of a devil” 
and an American who knew Salt Lake City well, warned me not to 
go there for they might—" fix my food 1 ” 

I had contemplated going unescorted, but Theodore decided to come 
with me, much against his inclination, he did not like me to go alone. 
From first to last I was thankful of his love and support. We 
were both made the guests of the city, when we reached Pittsburgh. 
It surprised me, as I am not a professional speaker, that after the 
Conference I was asked to tour the United States at a substantial 
salary. I declined the offer, a few weeks proved quite enough of 
fighting Mormonism on American soil I 
We left England for this adventure in November, 1919, and travelled 
in S.S. Baltic , which was carrying back to their native land a number 
of American and Canadian officers. Prohibition was on then and 
because of these passengers she was a “ dry ” ship. We met many 
interesting people on board, none the less cheery for the lack of 
alcohol. George Grossmith was on his way to act in New York. His 
parents lived with their family in Hampton when he and I were 
children and he often went out with us in our pony cart. At that time 
his celebrated father, known to his intimates as “ G.G.,” was constantly 
at " St. Albans.” I enjoyed meeting my childhood’s friend and felt 
complimented when we were selected after the ship’s concert to migrate 
from our first-dass comfort and perform at a concert got up by 
steerage passengers. We waded ankle deep in driving rain on soaking 
decks to render this service. I was surprised when he told me he 
always felt nervous even before such an uncritical audience as the 
one we were about to face. His delightful songs and my comic recitation 
were rendered to the almost deafening throb of the engines in a stifling 
saloon packed with the poorest looking people imaginable. The 
contrast between our surroundings and their’s was pitiful and gave 
me a heartache. 

One night when the luxurious first-class passengers were dancing to 
entrancing music a tidal wave caught the Baltic and we were all thrown 
down to one end of the ballroom in a heap. No one was hurt and.we 
treated this undignified episode as a joke. But that wave carried away 
our wireless and made a big delay in getting the pilot to guide us into 
Halifax were we landed the troops and found the local papers had 
reported the ship missing. 

When we went on shore at New York a strange thing happened. 
Just as everyone wanted porters and Customs officers all these officials 
rushed away in one direction leaving us and our luggage derelict. The 
word flew round—" a strike 1 ’’ But not a bit of it, we had on board 
j imm y Wilde, the famous lightweight boxer, and they all rushed 
off to welcome and get a glimpse of him. , , 

I felt it was a breathless moment when I first set foot in a country 1 
had always longed to see, but we could not tarry in New York, but 
started straight away on our night journey to Pittsburg. 
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I liad in my handbag a synopsis of the speech I intended giving and 
which I secretly rehearsed many times. But Fate decided otherwise. 

When the morning following our arrival I was called’ upon to 
speak in a building about the size of the Albert Hall, every word of 
my speech had been changed. That was the electrifying start—for me 
—of a never-to-be-forgotten visit. 


CHATTER X 

THE WORLD’S CONFERENCE AT PITTSBURG, U.S.A. 
The change came in this way— 

It was largely owing to the persuasion of former Senator Frank J. 
Cannon of Denver, when visiting England, that I decided to accept the 
invitation of the World's Conference at Pittsburg, U.S.A. He was 
an inveterate foe of Mormonism and the author of Under the Prophet 
in Utah. There was nothing he did not know about this cult and I 
think I am right in saying he had been a Mormon in his younger days 
which accounted for his inside knowledge. 

On arriving at Pittsburg we were installed as guests in the home 
of a leading citizen, Mr. Kinnear and his wife and family. The night 
we arrived I asked what time the Conference started on the following 
day and was told I must be on the platform at nine o'clock in the 
morning. At that hour the great hall would already be packed, for 
early rising was the order of the day. I felt appalled as I was tired 
out from the long journey and to add to this, my host produced a 
bulky packet saying: 

“ You will be up against it to-morrow, as the Mayor of Salt Lake 
City, the Governor of Utah and the twelve Mormon Apostles axe 
all coming to refute your statements and give you a hot time. But 
Mr. Cannon has sent you the latest information about their practices. 
Read these collected facts and use them to the fullest advantage and 

J ou will stagger your opponents. They will be amazed that an 
Englishwoman could know so much about them and their secret work." 

My heart sank as I opened the sheaves of writing he placed in ray 
hand. It meant my spending most of the night sorting the information 
and pruning it into speech form. With the trial of that early start 
before me and little chance of any rest, for my brain wag in a whirl with 
all this fresh matter, I wondered how I could get through the ordeal. 
When Mr. Kinnear’s open car, driven by a black chauffeur, came to 
take us to the Syria Mosque I felt dead to the world, but as soon 
as we started off, the air of that bracing dty was like draughts of 
champagne. Tust to breathe it put new life into me and I arrived at 
the Congress Hall feeling full of vitality and ready for anything. 

The speech in its altered form had an electric effect on the 
audience. The Mormons seated in the front row below the platform 
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were in a white heat of fury at my attack. Inside infofmation about 
their practices which I was able to give brought a violent protest from 
those Utah delegates. Disorderly scenes followed when the Rev. Dr. 
James E. Talmadge from Salt Lake City denied my allegations that 
they practised polygamy, only to be hissed into silence by that vast 
multitude. 

I attacked Reed Smoot’s right to sit in the United States Senate 
after it had been proved to the satisfaction of the Senate Committee that 
he had taken an oath of disloyalty against the Government. I said that 
the political power and the financial and social intrigue of Mormonism 
held him in his place, in spite of the fact that the United States 
Senate Committee on privileges and elections recommended that he 
should not be allowed his scat. This culminated in my name being 
brought up later in the American Senate and I believe I was the only 
Briton of my sex who had up to that date been mentioned there. We 
were in Washington at the time and by the merest chance I heard the 
discussion. We had been given seats and it happened that day a 
Mormon senator was presiding in the absence of the regular chairman. 
The question was asked whether it was necessary for an English lady 
novelist to come over to America and teach the Attorney General his 
business ? This alluded to a part of my speech which I will quote 
and if iL bores the reader he or she can skip it. 

In my speech at the Conference, after dealing with the political 
danger confined largely to the United States and Canada, I referred 
to the financial menace which lay in the absorption by the Church of 
monopolistic authority in the commerce in which it engaged. I said 
its tithe revenues exacted from its adherents amounted to several 
millions of dollars annually and vast revenues were derived from its 
interest in banks, railroads, coal, sugar, irrigation, mines and factories. 
By clever manipulation of prices for essential commodities, whose 
output it largely controlled, it could compel the American people and 
sometimes even the people of other countries to pay twofold for the 
evil expenditures which Mormonism made to seduce and subjugate 
them. There had been no accounting of its finances. Mormon 
intrigue had kept the Attorney General hom making the enquiry 
which millions of people in the United States had asked for. 

Many of my readers may know nothing of Mormon beliefs and doc¬ 
trines so far as the so-called religion is concerned. Perhaps it will 
interest them to hear a few brief details. The doctrine was started 
by Joseph Smith the Mormon prophet who founded the sect in order 
to 6well his following and build up a colony. He gave out he had 
found golden plates huried in a mountain and when he had trans¬ 
lated what was written on them, an angel descended and bore them 
away. These writings form the foundation of the Mormon bible. 
Plural marriage is described as " the result of living near the Lord.” 
“ The more children the more salvation ” is a part of their creed and 
they blasphemously declare our Lord was a polygamist ! 

" Blood Atonement ” and " Church inspired murders ” teach that 
offending members may be put out of the wa j. It is called-—"the 
unsheathing of the Almighty's sword ” and this has been taught by, 
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leading Elders. They describe their God as a “ Being who has both 
body and parts and also passions, with a material intelligence and he 
cannot be everywhere as he is unable to occupy two places at once." 
He eats, drinks, loves and hates—this is in the Latter Day Saints’ 
Catechism. 

At the Initiation Ceremony in the Endowment House where the 
candidates are washed and anointed with oil, they are told they must 
“ submit themseives as tallowed rags in the hand o£ the Priesthood ” 
and obey them as the “ Incarnate Voice of God.” To write of all the 
intricacies of this cult would fill a volume, but these few words will 
give the reader an idea of the licentious creed; 

The Conference was long and when we emerged into the street a 
seething crowd waited and mobbed us to shake hands. We were 
whirled off to a public lunch without previous warning and I was 
expected to speak. “ Surely not again on Mormonism,” I said, having 
had enough of the subject for one day. “ Oh t no,” they replied, 
'■ you must tell us all about your Work Party for Queen Mary’s Needle¬ 
work Guild.” 

Very tired and quite unprepared I had to regale a large congress of 
women with an account of our parties on Tagg’s Island. Certainly 
the Americans as a race have a great thirst for information. 

This was only one of the many official lunches wc attended. A very 
important one got up for the delegates was given at the headquarters 
of the great Heinz factory, a magnificent place. We entered a marble 
hall like a huge cathedral and before lunch saw masses of machinery 
turning out the tinned goods we consume here. During lunch, fas¬ 
cinating country scenes where the vegetables and fruit are grown, 
flashed across a screen for our entertainment. On our tour over the 
building we came across a number of charming girl workers having 
their nails manicured. Scrupulously clean, it gave me a lifelong 
reverence for.Heinz productions ! 

The Women’s Press Club luncheon made me realize the spirit of 
comradeship which is so marked in American women and their co¬ 
operation one with another. They liked it when I said: “In England 
hospitality is spelt with a capital H, but in America the whole word 
is spelt in capital letters 1 ’’ 

During our stay, our then Prince of Wales was touring the States 
and unknowingly we seemed to follow in his track, arriving at places 
he had just left. The Niagara Falls had been illuminated for his 
benefit and these illuminations were kept on for some nights. We had 
the great joy of seeing this lovely sight. The Queen of Rumania was 
also a visitor, seeking sympathy ana help for her war-ridden country. 

I was amused at one hotel where we arrived for the night. A little 
servant girl burst into my room, stared at me and said: "Are you the 
Queen ? ” I was sorry to disappoint her, but I wondered what the real 
Queen, would have thought of such an unceremonial intrusion. When 
we went into shops the attendants behind the counter would say: “ I 
see you are English—shake ! ” And out shot a hand without any com¬ 
punction. We liked it and were told: “ You get on well because you 
axe good mixers 1 " 
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I felt for the Prince of Wales when I heard he had his arm in a sling 
from too much hand-shaking. I found it a real trial when at one 
reception I stood in a row with the delegates for two hours, shaking 
hands with lines of guests. I was thankful when Theodore came and 
carried me off to tea. 

Though we had such a kind host and hostess who did all in their 
power to make our Pittsburg visit enjoyable, the hectic engagements 
day after day, on the platform, sightseeing and banquets, etc., became 
tiring and I was glad to rest from public life when we moved on, 
after many fond farewells, to visit friends in Bethlehem. There we 
were entertained delightfully by Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Blakeley of Dela¬ 
ware Avenue, Fountain Hill, in their pleasant home near the great 
steel works of which our host was a director. We were the first visitors 
to be taken over these mammoth works since the war and it was a 
thrilling experience. Never have I seen such massive machinery or 
such enormous guns in the making. At one point we looked down 
on a scene which might have illustrated Dante’s Inferno. Volumes 
of molten steel poured in crimson rivers through the building, down 
to a pit where men worked stripped to the waist. Our visit, we learnt 
later, was a great concession on the part of the directors, the favour 
being granted because Mr. Blakeley was one of the heads of this big 
concern. Our acquaintance with these dear people came about through 
a little incident m connection with the war. It was one of those chance 
happenings which often do more than anything else to establish long 
and close relationship between England and America. While en route 
to Italy the Blakeley’s son, Bogart, who was in the U.S. Army, met 
my brother-in-law, Robert, in the train from London to Hampton 
Court. This young officer, alone and rather homesick, was going to 
do some sightseeing in the Palace. Robert took him under his wing 
and they became intimate friends. A stranger to this country, Bogart 
thoroughly enjoyed being entertained at the White House and 
" St. Albans.” Before resuming his trip to Italy, he made us promise 
to visit his parents if we ever came to America. At the Blakeley’s 
luxurious residence we had an inside glimpse of American home life. 
It was a relief to escape interviewers who besieged us again on our 
return to New York. With so many enemies on my track I never went 
out alone. I had reason to believe I was under secret supervision all 
the time. Even my letters were tampered with, possibly by Mormons 
in the post office. I found them opened and many must have been 
confiscated, as I lost fourteen which should have reached me by one 
mail. Most of the interviewers were more than kind in writing of my 
work, only one made open fun of me and I doubt if anybody enjoyed 
(he joke more than myself. This press representative was a woman. 
She little guessed how she tickled my sense of humour when she held 
me up to ridicule. It appears American authors never travelled about 
on business with a husband dancing attendance, and so Elizabeth 
Eskey, the journalist in question, wrote satirically: 

Mrs. Cory is a charming lady with an absent-minded way of 
referring vexatious practical matters to her husband, as thus: 
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" Dear, did I bring an. extra copy of Ezra the Mormon with 
me ? ” 

“ Dear, have you any idea which bag I put those notes in—you 
know what I mean, the notes for the Pittsburg lecture ? “ 

" Which newspaper was it, dear, that carried the full account 
of the interruption during my speech by Dr. Talmadge and the 
other Elders—you know—when they sprang up and denied the 
teaching of polygamy or the seeking after political power by the 
Mormon Church ? ’’ 

And Mr. Cory could always remember in which of the trunks 
he had packed the required article and made obedient little 
pilgrimages from the parlour of the hotel where we were talking, 
to fetch them. But even Mr. Cory has not what one would 
remember as the personality of a hard-headed man of business. 
The New York money system he seemed to find as confusing as 
the New York subway system. And the price of the New York 
taxicab seemed to give him a feeling akin to awe. “A dollar 
and a quarter is five shillings ! ” he said. “ I spend that or more 
several times a day.” 

After this personal and very exaggerated little sketch, she wrote a 
fine article on my Mormon work, giving prominence to my statement 
that the sect was very strong in Norway, Sweden, Australia and New 
Zealand, as well as in England. X forgave her the opening remarks in 
her page about the “ absent-minded lady ” and tried to save Theodore 
any future searchings in our overcrowded luggage. I am afraid I did 
rely on him and could not have faced that visit without his unfailing 
attention and support. In regard lo her remark about the taxicabs, 
he resented having to pay dollars where at home we paid shillings. 

We finished up our visit with a week in New York, which was filled 
with incidents I will skip as they were just pleasant social ones, not 
interesting to the general public. But I must give a brief account of 
our journey home because it was so different from the quick transport 
to-day which carries passengers from New York to England. 

We sailed in S.S. Imperator and had a large double cabin with 
private bathroom on what was called " The Christmas Ship.” There 
had been a great rush for it as so many people from Britain wanted to 
get back to their native land for the festive season. We thought it 
fortunate to have procured such luxurious accommodation on the 
ex-German giant liner, but before she was out of New York harbour 
where we grounded and met with a long delay, I.would have given 
almost anything to be back on dry land. I sensed we were in for trouble 
from the first moment of embarking on what proved to be eleveh 
days’ tension. From first to last the Imperatofs run gave all on board 
“ a headache,” to use a modem term 1 

Going out of New York harbour was a ticklish business because, 
unknown to the passengers at the time, the usual communication from 
the bridge to the great pulsating heart of this marine monster, broke 
down, having been damaged by German and Irish saboteurs. This 
meant that ail orders were given by telephone which was much more 
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complicated. A word indistinctly heard or misinterpreted would have 
meant disaster to hundreds of small fry steaming about the river. Then 
came the moment when the ship touched ground and the sands surged 
up, but luckily she refloated unaided and crept out to sea. We soon 
became aware that pipes were bursting with amazing regularity and 
basin taps ran continuously—there was no stopping them. One thing 
I had looked forward to immensely was the fact the ship boasted 
a splendid swimming bath. To swim every day in warm sea water 
seemed to me the height of joy, swimming having always been my 
favourite recreation. The first night we were well away, tne gorgeous 
Pompeiian bath was filled with hot sea water, but bathing was not to 
be allowed till the morning. Impatient for a plunge, Theodore and 
I decided to break the rules and creep out of our cabin when most of 
the passengers were in bed, in order to get a good swim before retiring. 
The bath was in darkness which helped our plan. Secretly we slipped 
into the steaming water, chuckling like naughty children disobeying 
orders. It was a grand sensation. Presently we heard footsteps 
approaching and an official saying to his companion: " 1 believe there 
is someone in the bath ! ’’ We hid close to the wall under the steps 
as they flashed torches from end to end of the long expanse of water 
without discovering us. We laughed inwardly as they walked away 
convinced they had been mistaken. We stayed a long time in that 
luxurious atmosphere, getting welcome exercise. But we were the 
only people who swam in that lovely bath, for it promptly began 
flooding the engine-room and had to be run dry, like the ship’s “ bar ” 
—for the rest of the voyage. 

The continuous pumping out of water added to the hard labour 
on board and the Cunard owed a great debt of gratitude to its 
engineers, who worked themselves nearly to death to keep things 

K . Often they did not know if it were time for breakfast or supper, 
w dazed after long hours. Not realizing if it were night or morn¬ 
ing, 'they sometimes asked for cake at breakfast, quite under the 
impression that it was afternoon tea. One engineer, we were told, went 
raving mad. I can see now the streams of water pouring day after 
day from under doors as we walked down the long passages. 

The Imperator was eight decks high and the lifts soon stopped 
working. The worst came when in mid-ocean the liner had her h out 
of control ” signal up and the engines temporarily stopped working. 
I asked an official if he thought wc should get across and he replied; 

“ Not as things are now, but I expect they will send a man-of-war to 
tow us home." 


This was not necessary, for at last the liner began to move slowly 
again under her own control, but we wondered what would happen 
if the great ship met stormy weather. She listed terribly the whole 
time, so walking on the decks you were always going up or down hill. 

Well, the dreaded night came when a storm was imminent. We 
had been given no boat drill, the passengers being so nervy it was 
considered wiser to abandon this customary routine. To our surprise 
the following morning we woke to find ourselves plunged in brilliant 
sunshine, enjoying lovely warm weather. The mystery was explained 
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when we were told the Captain knew his ship was not in a fit condition 
to meet a storm, so ran ns to the coast of Spain. He had kept in touch 
with other vessels by wireless to learn the weather report so was able 
to take the Imperator far out of her course to avoid catastrophe. It 
was quite a joke on board that we should spend Christmas in Madrid. 
We certainly were lucky in our Captain, who specially crossed the 
Atlantic to bring this ship home which had not been in commission 
since captured from the Germans. A large empty space on one of 
the walls previously held a life-sized portrait of Emperor William in 
all his glory. 

Our Captain appeared at dinner the first night out, but we never 
saw him again. I believe he stayed the whole time on the bridge 
denying himself sleep like those noble and exhausted engineers. 

We much appreciated the fact that our table in the dining-saloon 
was next to the one occupied by Sir J. Forbes Robertson and his 
actress wife, Gertrude Elliott. It was a joy to hear his lovely voice 
and we used to have long talks. One morning when he and I were 
both late for breakfast and our better halves had gone on deck, he 
kindly sat on for a full hour giving me the most interesting details 
of his eventful life. While the stewards cleared everything away 
I remained spellbound by the fascination of that great man’s 
conversation. 

Owing to the hectic conditions on board, the purser and other 
officials had no time to get up the usual concert, so they asked 
Theodore to undertake this task. He really put his soul into it and 
made a grand success of the evening, raking in £310 for the Seamen's 
Orphanage and Aged Mariners’ Society in Liverpool. Forbes Robertson 
was the star turn on the programme with his Shakespeare reading and 
his talented wife gave plantation songs. As a reward for his efforts 
Theodore was given a large picture of S.S. Imperator, now re-named 
the Berengaria and re-constructed, several decks having been removed 
as she was top heavy. 

The Christmas Ship arrived home with its 3,000 passengers on 
December sist, after eleven anxious days and we were au truly thank¬ 
ful when the English coast came in view. Many never expected to 
arrive. 

With truly British pluck our splendid Captain condemned the coal, 
and never breathed a word of all the difficulties with which he had 
to contend from the first few moments of embarking. But we were 
told privately afterwards that conditions were even worse than we 
imagined. No one publicly thanked the engineers, which was a great 
pity, but a long list of names was signed beneath a testimonial to the 
officers. Another paper was signed by aliens chiefly, condemning 
those responsible for sending the Imperator to sea, with passengers, 
in such a lamentable condition. The British on board were indignant 
and one wag signed “Von Hindenburg” at the end of that name 
list. 

It was good to think of the great liner going into dock for her well- 
earned spring cleaning. I understand the many notices in Ger¬ 
man caused consternation in the engine-room where plates showed 
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German instructions. Being cracked rather badly they proved barely 
legible. 

It was delightful to be back in dear old England. As we drove to 
Waterloo station en route for Hampton Court we said London looked 
like a village compared to New York. 

How glad I was to kiss the beloved parents again and say to my 
father: “ So you see, darling, I have come back alive I " 

I own we were rather homesick most of the time. If ever I go to 
America again (a country' for which I have the deepest admiradon) 
I hope it will be in a private capacity and that not a single newspaper 
reporter will herald my arrival. 

I have said so much about my anti-Mormon campaign I will not 
mention it again in these memoirs. If I want to refresh my memory 
I have a printed copy of the address I gave at that World Commission. 
It seems heavy going when I read it now with its ten closely printed 
pages, but that mass of weighty matter thoroughly intrigued my 
audience. My report was adopted by the Conference after being 
unanimously accepted by all present—except the Mormons 1 

Thus ended a chapter in our lives which Theodore and 1 would not 
have missed, a worm-while effort which gave us an insight into the 
charming character of the warm-hearted American people and their 
lavish hospitality to the strangers within their gates. 


CHAPTER XI 

LIFE AT “ ST. ALBANS," HAMPTON-ON-THAMES 

After returning from our American trip in late December, 1919 ,1 only 
had the joy of my dear father’s companionship in this world until 
April 6th, 1933, when at the age of seventy-seven he was taken 
suddenly into the fuller life. The shock of losing his earthly presence 
was specially severe because marriage had never broken that dose 
union of confidence which bound me to my parents with cords of 
deepest love. I thank God that my good Theodore never wished to 
prevent my almost daily visits to the old home, for he has not a scrap 
of jealousy in his composition. I often think how a possessive husband 
might have resented the time I spent with those two dear ones, the 
father I called “ Bob ” and the mother who was always “ Alice ” to me. 
When I grew up wc mutually dedded I should use theix Christian 
names, a rather unusual procedure, I admit, but one which seemed to 
suit our little trinity. I had no secrets from them and every inddent 
of my life appeared of paramount interest to the authors of my being. 
Inspirationally I owed a deep debt to the joy they took in my literary 
productions; 

On that sad spring morning it was shattering to see my mother’s 
grief. Though later she took up public life again—opened bazaars, 
made witty speeches and had innumerable friends, the pain of a great 
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loss was always under the surface. Deep down in our hearts she and 
1 bore the scars of that separation, for I shared the sadness of her 
widowhood to the last day of her life. Into my ears she poured her 
never ceasing longing to be re-united to him. Her absolute faith in 
survival was the one great panacea which kept up her spirits and 
helped her to bear the waiting years. 

Bob, being such an old inhabitant of Hampton and extremely 
popular, was truly mourned by the parish which knew him so well. 
The Volunteer Fire Brigade started by him in 1886 might have lost 
a father, so genuinely grieved were nis men at the death of their 
“ Chief.” They had much to look back on where his fire work, was 
concerned. They would often talk of a spectacular incident he staged 
in the village when he arranged to burn down the old Red Lion Hotel 
for cinematograph purposes. How proud the firemen were of the 
success of that plan ! The hotel, doomed to be demolished, made a 
splendid blaze, showing to the neighbourhood and later to large screen 
audiences our local brigade in action and their methods of dealing 
with a terrific conflagration. They could trust their Captain to put 
up a good show and worked splendidly under his direction for he had 
produced a similar spectacle called "Fighting the Flames” at the 
1903 Earls Court Exhibition. He organized this big London event 
in aid of the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund for which he laboured so 
continuously. 

When the blow fell and all unexpectedly he was taken from us, 
it seemed hard to believe we should never see that active figure again 
directing competitions throughout the country. 

Into silent A St. Albans ” his officers and men trooped reverently as 
he lay in the drawing-room. They came to pay tribute to the loved 
Captain in a beautiful gesture called—"The Firemen’s Salute.” 
Standing each side of the coffin in pairs they clasped hands over his 
body. I shall always remember the grief on their faces in that room 
where we had so often received them when he entertained the brigade 
at what he called his " billiard evenings." They would compete for 
prizes and enjoy lavish refreshments and unlimited smoking often 
till the early hours of the morning. 

They asked to be allowed to act as bearers and convey the coffin 
from ‘ St. Albans ” to the Church where a service was held before the 
cremation at Golders Green. He specially wished to be cremated, 
saying he hated the idea of burial, and cremation removed Erom his 
mind all horror of physical death. Many prejudiced people have taken 
quite a new view of this modern method when they realize that flames 
never touch the body which just dissolves in white neat as if translated 
and caught up to Heaven from an empty chamber. 

Representatives of fire brigades all over the country came to the 
service at Hampton and the Church was packed with the familiar 
fireman's uniform. The large attendance was indeed a tribute to 
my father’s popularity and devoted service. 

On the alabaster tablet in the Church where he worshipped so 
regularly the text is in memory of his notable work for the " National 
Fire Brigades Association Widows, Orphans and Benevolent Fund 
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Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this, 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world. 


We often heard this favourite charity of his called by firemen: 
“ Captain Graham’s Widows and Orphans " 1 

Under a photograph of this tablet to his dear memory, Alice wrote 
for our guidance: 

Please add these few words lo the tablet when my most longed 
for and delightful release is vouchsafed me from earthly bondage: 

“ Also of Alice his beloved wife who rejoined him. 

aged.” 


We filled in those dates as requested when she passed on November 
yth, 1938. 

I have already said that after my father left us, Theodore bought 
" St. Albans ” from mother and asked her to live with us. In sharing 
our home she occupied her own rooms by arrangement, coming first 
to Old Place while alterations were going on at *’ St. Albans." Its maze 
of moderate-sized rooms did not appeal to Theodore who loves space 
and needed it for the many antiques he collected since our marriage, 
so he decided to structurally transform the old home. Always daring, 
he worked with a first-class builder and no help from an architect. 
He started by having the centre wall of the house (a wall four feet 
six inches thick, weighing over eighty tons) demolished, thus gutting 
the building from the ground floor to the roof. In doing this the 
whole house might have come down. Theodore experienced some 
anxious moments after ordering the courageous move, especially as 
an architect had previously tola him it was very risky and advised 
against it 

** St. Albans," however, stood up well to the test and the experiment 
produced long harmonious rooms capable of taking some lovely panel¬ 
ling we were fortunate enough to procure. As if by magic a cfining- 
room appeared with walls nearly fifty feet long to take our linenfold 
oak panelling which dated back to 1545. It came from an old abbey in 
Northamptonshire. 

The drawing-room of my childhood with the adjoining library where 
I wrote many of my early books, was turned into a spacious “with- 
drawing-room,” worthy of Theodore's Queen Anne marqueterie and 
Chinese china. Panelled in old Queen Anne oak, it is given extra 
dignity by the addition of two tall Christopher Wren pillars, not 
merely put there for ornament, but to support the girder where the 
centre wall had been. The black-and-gola brocade curtains draping 
the six windows are interesting as they were made from the same loom 
and design as the copes worn by the Archbishops of York and Canter¬ 
bury on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Procession. Happily 
they look as good to-day as when they first graced that newly- 
constructed apartment. We gave many dances in this room with its 
polished oak floor in the palmy days of peace. 

G* 
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Much of the charm of " St. Albans ” lies in the fact that all the 
windows look over the river. 1 am lucky always to have lived in a 
house with a view. I revelled in the new soft colours which suited 
our home so well. We procured from a head official at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum a particularly restful shade of Georgian green 
for the entrance hall ana passages. 

While the house was being renovated, work also went on steadily 
outside. The garden was lengthened which gave us more trees, 
including a stately cedar, while a modern addition appeared in the 
shape of a hard tennis court on the river bank. High wire netting 
saved, the loss of many balls. It was rather sad, to make room for this 
longed-for playground, an old orangery had to be pulled down. A 
pretty stream was drained away with mundane pipes and a romantic 
weeping willow with other trees fell to the axe. We put this loss 
against the life-giving exercise of tennis and the pleasure it gave us 
and our friends who came so frequently to enjoy happy afternoons. 
Many recall those long summer days when we played ourselves to a 
frazzle, ending up with a swim in the Thames. Our court has not been 
used since this second world war broke out. We were in no mood 
for games and too busy with work to think of tennis from the moment 
the horror started. 

Between the two wars we devoted a lot of our time to politics. Our 
Member, Sir Philip Pilditch, and his delightEul wife were valued 
personal friends and we thought the world of him as a politician. As 
they lived at Weybridge, outside the Division, we, as official members 
of the Conservative Association of Spclthorne, were pleased to enter¬ 
tain the speakers from London to dinner before the meetings when 
they came to help our cause. 

For twenty years we worked hard in the political field, Theodore 
being hon. treasurer for the Division and Ruling Councillor of the 
Primrose League. I was vice-chairman of the Conservative Association 
and we were extremely lucky in our fellow officers, our outstanding 
members on the committee being Lord Lucan, Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., 
and Sir William Haslett. During those years we attended endless 
meetings and public functions in connection with the work. 

The dinner parties we gave to various leading lights brought us 
intimately in touch with many charming and learned speakers. One 
stands out in my mind more than all the rest because the memory of 
his visit was so quickly clouded by tragedy and irreplaceable loss. 

The late Lord Willoughby De Broke was one of the most delightful 
men I have met in my long life of privileged friendships. One night 
only of his society made me feel I had known him for years. We seemed 
to strike a mutual chord during that dinner party at ' St. Albans." His 
conversation was witty and sparkling and I was excited when he told 
me he would send me a signed copy of a book he was writing and 
offered us a box at a theatre. His appearance was charming in coat 
shaped to his figure and the suggestion of the stock of an older age in 
his tie. The unusual added to his picturesque personality. During 
that meal, though he complained of a cold, his exuberant vitality 
was infectious as he tossed the ball of repartee round and across the 
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table with surprising zest. One felt the warmth of his lovable and 
forceful personality, so kindly humorous, so amazingly magnetic. At 
the meeting a vociferous party of opponents hectored him mercilessly, 
but every time he answered them back so cleverly and so good- 
naturedly, one could feel and see he was winning them over to at least 
a semblance of friendship. When one rude youth shouted: “ I could 
make a better speech than you for twopence,” Lord Willoughby 
replied quickly: 'But 1 am making it for nothing 1 " Presently his 
tact combined with kindly sarcasm silenced the interruptions. When 
he left the hall_ his revilers having changed their tone, gave him a 
hearty cheer. Sir Philip, our worthy Member, who was an old friend 
of Sir Willoughby’s, said the secret of his hold was absolute sincerity 
and courage in fullest measure. 

“ I am accused of being the son of my father, but let me tell you I 
am proud of it,” he replied when taunted for being a lord by some 
working-men imbued with advanced Socialistic and Communistic 
ideas, and they ended by listening without further scoffing to his 
defence of heredity. 

He left the hall that night in a blaze of glory. Seldom had we 
enjoyed such a brilliant speech. It seemed a good omen at the opening 
of Sir Philip’s 1933 election campaign and this good friend had done 
the same for our popular Member at every election since 1910. But 
it was the last time Lord Willoughby would raise his voice in praise 
of our dear Sir Philip, for the cold he had started that freezing foggy 
December night caused his death a week later. 

Both our Member and the Spelthome constituency lost much by the 
sudden tragic end of that notable figure, while political life in the 
country was appreciably poorer. His large circle of friends and 
admirers and also his political opponents who knew him were deeply 
grieved and shocked at the sad news. It seemed unthinkable that a 
personality which recently pulsated so strongly with life, should in 
itsprime be stilled for ever. 

The memory of that merry dinner party at “ St. Albans ” when we 
were all so bright and gay hurts even now after a long lapse of years. 
We can honestly say of our brilliant visitor: " Once met—never 
forgotten I 

Another frequent dinner guest with us before the meetings was Sir 
Edward Clarke, that celebrated Victorian K.C., with his mutton-chop 
whiskers which new fashions never made him discard. They were a 
landmark in political history I I enjoyed the many intriguing stories 
this great man told me and drank in his words with gusto when I had 
him next me at the table. One evening during dinner I said: “I 
have to make a speech to-morrow, do give me something original to 
say." He at once rose to the occasion by suggesting an opening which 
I have ofLen used since in different parts of the world and it always 
goes down. It begins: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I confess I feel like a certain costermonger in the East End who 
was notorious for his forceful language. One day when he was 
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selling his goods in the street a motor car came by, caught the 
corner of his barrow and threw the whole of its contents into the 
mud. The neighbours came rushing from all sides —to hear what 
he would say ! He simply muttered as he gazed down at his 
scattered belongings: “I‘aint equal to it!" 

Of course you pause and the audience expects to hear something 
dreadful and it has never failed to produce a welcome laugh. Naturally 
I continue by declaring I am not equal to this great occasion—but—I 
try to make my future remarks belie these words or I should not be 
on the platform. It is a good little incident to relate when called 
upon suddenly to speak without a moment's preparation, which 
happens so often to me. I have felt graLeful many a time to the late 
Sir Edward for his response to my request. Unless the speech is on 
a very serious subject I always feel I must try and get laughter to lift 
the atmosphere. The secret of successful speaking is to be on good 
terms with your audience, take them into your confidence as if you 
were talking to a few friends and make them realize you feel per¬ 
fectly at home. Nothing is more painful than listening to a nervous 
speaker. The more frightened I am—which happens occasionally— 
the more I act being quite happy and at ease. Luckily I have not 
often suffered from stage fright. 

Space forbids my going deeply into all the political activities in which 
we joined before Sir Philip’s much regretted resignation. He retired 
with a splendid record. He and his energetic wife, our dear Lady Pil- 
ditch, were both tremendously missed throughout the constituency. She 
possessed what I can best describe as “ motherly charm ” and to all 
the women voters she was a sympathetic friend whom they really loved. 
No Member of the House could have had a better comrade both in 
public and private life. Sir Philip was lucky in his choice of a partner 
to share the ups and downs of a full and varied career. 

When the break had to come and we were seeking a suitable can¬ 
didate to take Sir Philip’s place, Theodore and I were on a small 
select committee to interview prospective candidates. These intimate 
and entirely secret conversations took place at Sir Philip’s Bond Street 
offices where he carried out his vocation of architect, at which, like 
everything else, he was very successful. It certainly seemed a strange 
procedure, waiting in a quiet room with two or three other leading 
members of our committee, to receive and question ex-Members of 
Parliament and men of note on their private affairs. We had to ask 
them all kinds of questions—if they were married, their religion, their 
incomes and, of course, their political views, and on more than one 
occasion I was selected to interview wives of prospective candidates, 
in order to judge if they were likely to prove helpful. It certainly 
was a new and interesting experience. After we had sorted out " the 
bag,’’ two we considered most likely to suit were invited to a large 
public meeting of Spelthorae voters. Each spoke to the assembled 
critics, a rather unenviable task, one trying, to outvie the other and 
make the best impression. This meeting decided by vote which should 
be invited to stand. Finally, after seeing a number of applicants. 
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Sir Reginald Blaker was asked to stand and became our Conservative 
Member for Spelthome. 

Not long after be had represented us in Parliament, owing to 
differences of opinion. Lord Lucan, ourselves and other members of the 
committee resigned. Thus ended our public political work, though 
we are still warm supporters of the Conservative cause. 


CHAPTER XII 

THE LATE DUKE OF KENT’S MARRIAGE TO HIS GRECIAN 

BRIDE 

As the years rolled on my books came out with unfailing regularity 
and their sales increased. It was said—my readers got the “ Winifred 
Graham habit ” and would have been quite surprised if my powers of 
production had failed. 

I gave up short-story writing and devoted myself entirely to novels 
with a purpose, but just now and again a break came and I found 
myself plunged into journalistic activity. One of these occasions 
occurred when " Central News ” commissioned me to write an article 
on another royal wedding. They emphasized they did not require an 
ordinary report, but a romantic description from a novelist’s point of 
view. I was delighted to be given a chance of seeing this fine human 
drama, the nuptials of a King's son and his beautiful Greek bride, 
who we little dreamed was doomed to be widowed in a cruel war. 

On November agth, 1934, Marina, whose personality caught the 
imagination of the world, married our Duke of Kent. Many people 
felt when they saw those two happy figures together, matched so 
wonderfully in height, physical fitness and spectacular good looks, 
that Destiny must have intended them to be one. 

My friends said: “ You are lucky not only to have a splendid seat 
reserved in Westminster Abbey, but to be paid for going.” I thought: 
" That sounds all right, but when you have been accustomed to writing 
imaginative work in the quiet of your own study, it is a bit nerve- 
racking to dash off an article at top speed in an office.” I hoped this 
unusual task for me would meet with approval as it did when our 
present King and Queen were married. Fortunately I was equal to 
the occasion, for my description of that lovely ceremony came out in 
thirteen different papers and was much liked by " Central News." 
They were indeed so satisfied that they asked me to do another article 
for them in the romantic vein on the occasion of King George and 
Queen Mary's Silver Jubilee. 

On that November wedding morning when all thoughts turned to 
Great Britain’s bridegroom, I had to make a very early start and the 
drive through London was full of interest All streets on the bridal 
route were packed by dawn. It was good to find oneself safely in the 
Abbey where from a splendid position I missed nothing of the great 
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ceremony. Reporters were given pride of place over many guests 
who held high positions in the land, and our comfortable accommo¬ 
dation looking right into the sanctuary reminded me of a verse that 
rings with truth: 

Remember the battle and stand aside 
While thiones and powers confess 
That King over all the children of pride 
Is the Press—Lite Press—the Press 1 

Lord Donegal! was seated nexL me in the press pew and kindly pointed 
out man y celebrated people as they trooped past us or took, their seats 
where we could see them. This added to the entertainment of Lhe 
waiting period, which was so full of movement not one moment became 
wearisome. 

The Abbey bathed in colour and splendour was naturally packed. 
As at the previous royal wedding I noticed the fine feathers of the 
female guests were eclipsed by the magnificent uniforms of their male 
companions. The Abbey lights showed up to perfection the priceless 
plate on the hymeneal altar, gleaming with glittering depths of gold 
in the fiery rays. 

After a long “ sit ” it was a relief when, with four thousand waiting 
figures, we rose to our feet simultaneously as the clergy entered. Ana 
what a colourful procession they made with the startling exception of 
the Greek Archbishop Germanos and his attendant, whose heads were 
heavily draped in black. After this dazzling clerical company had 
settled down in their rich vestments on a long alcoved seat at the right 
of the altar, royalties came thick and fast to occupy white and red 
chairs. The then Duchess of York gowned in tenderest pink made 
quite a sensational entry, because she was leading by the hand her 
tiny daughter, Margaret Rose. Now that this vivacious young princess 
appears frequently in public it seems strange to recall the interest 
taken in the child so many had never seen. Every eye turned to the 
minute figure on a small footstool at her mother s feet. Her pretty 
short frock exposed bare baby knees as she sat with her feet turned 
in, clinging to her mother’s hand. She looked like a little doll, quiet 
as a mouse, watching everything. 

It is a happy memory that King George was spared to see his son’s 
joy and the royal father looked admirable in his Admiral’s uniform. 

S ueen Mary was particularly radiant perhaps with the conscious pride 
motherhood, as she watched for her handsome son with such a 
lovable expression. 

Soon her three sons burst on our view, the bridegroom walking 
between his brothers, all in naval uniform which linked up well with 
the King’s attire. It gives me a heartache to think that two have 
vanished so completely, the Prince of Wales and the Duke who lost 
his life in that terrible air accident. 

When the graceful Grecian bride appeared, her beauty took our 
breath away. She is a great artist where dress is concerned and one 
imagines her own taste was consulted by the designer of that exquisite 
wedding gown. It was extremely long and looked difficult to walk in, 
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but she managed to move as gracefully as a swan on a lake. I said in 
my article she was poetry personified—a snowflake come to life. We 
all fell that day under the glamour of the bride’s personality, quhe 
apart from her sensational attire. Of course any woman could see 
a miracle of workmanship had clothed her body and perhaps the 
loveliest touch was the immensely long train in which silver seemed 
reflected within silver. 

She gave her bouquet to the bridegroom when her hands must be 
free and he hastily handed it on to the Prince of Wales forcing on him 
a new rdle—that of chief bridesmaid 1 The bridal retinue seemed 
far off, so the bouquet became a problem which the Prince solved by 
laying it at the King’s feet. 

Princess Elizabeth and Lady May Cambridge acted as train bearers 
and very pretty they looked in their delicate frocks which seemed light 
as butterflies’ wings. They were the only bridesmaids to follow the 
bride and bridegroom up to the High Altar, the rest remained far 
behind in the centre aisle. The older bridesmaids wore very long 
dresses folding under their feet, extremely simple and only relieved 
by the sheaves of roses they carried. These attendant figures differed 
in type, elf-like, buxom, vivid and graceful. 

The four parents and the Prince of Wales followed the bridal pair 
into the particularly close privacy afforded to the signing behind the 
scenes. Our King and Queen went first, then Prince Nicolas and his 
wife. Once again the Prmce of Wales took up his r 61 e of chief brides¬ 
maid, marching after the parental group bearing that gorgeous 
bouquet which went uncommonly well with his naval uniform. The 
royal parents after a short interval reappeared through a narrow arched 
doorway which had not been used for their exit. Having resumed their 
seats in the sanctuary they waited for the happy pair. Bride and 
bridegroom both looked radiant as Marina a vision of loveliness on 
her husband's aim made a sweeping curtsey to her neW in-laws, then 
curtseyed again very gracefully to her own parents, giving them a 
loving smile. 

The little train bearers held up the bride’s train manfully, so high 
did they hold their silvery burden that it appeared a palpable effort 
for Princess Elizabeth who was shorter than Lady May Cambridge. 
When they reached the steps which brought the bride to the level of 
the general congregation, those two small train bearers vanished 
entirely from view. The long train appeared to be floating gracefully, 
suspended in mid-air I I wonder if they remember walking with their 
heads under it, entirely concealed until the problem of the steps had 
been overcome. When they re-appeared they seemed none the worse 
for being submerged in diaphanous drapery. 

All England rejoiced that day with Marina, Duchess of Kent, the 
new acquisition to our royal family, just as the homeland mourned 
with one voice in bitterest lament when the charming young Duke 
lost his life. And not only the homeland, but in the furthest comers 
of our King Emperor’s dominions his subjects grieved over the tragic 
end of his popular brother. 

It is indeed long ago since that wedding morning when London 
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shouted itself hoarse as the handsome couple drove through the flag¬ 
decked city. Then it seemed earth’s importunate voice called down 
blessings on their rose-strewn path. Earth to earth—ashes, to ashes— 
the roses have faded, but that day of memory has left us his wife and 
her sweet children. Let us hope the boy Duke will in years to come 
be as beloved and admired as his ddbonnaire father. 

Having spoken of my journalistic effort on that memorable occasion 
in Westminster Abbey, I hope I shall not be thought egotistical if I 
mention some of my novels which filled a greater part of my life. 

I generally tried to write with a purpose and the Mormons were not 
the only people I attacked. 

A well-known man who must be nameless poured into my ears the 
most lurid details connected with a large Settlement in the South 
West Country, which ran among other activities a co-educational 
school. What happened in that strange place, with the Headmaster 
a Satanist and Revolutionary, was so startling that once I had been 
convinced my friend was telling me the truth, 1 decided to show it up 
in fiction. Not before investigating the proofs of all this disgusting 
perfidy did I embark upon a novel I called The Frozen Death. I ex¬ 
posed the teaching received in that unholy place by young boys and 
girls who " expressed themselves ” without discipline, restraint, or 
religion. It delighted my friend that this evil was, in a veiled manner, 
being given wide publicity. He had great social and political influence 
and was so appalled by what he knew of that deadly circle, that he 
worked hard to have tne subject brought up in the House of Lords. 
On more than one occasion he assured me triumphantly it would be 
debated and in order that we should be present our friend. Lord Strath¬ 
spey, gave us passes which are worded: “Admit the bearer who is 
vouched for by me, to the Strangers Gallery of the House of Lords,” 
spaces being left for the address and signature of bearer, date, etc. But 
we have never used Strathspey’s kind gift, since the hoped for debate 
did not take place, to the great disappointment of my friend. 

I have always been extremely interested in the subject of hypnotism,. 
especially as my nephew, Terence, Evelyn's dear son, was cured abso¬ 
lutely from chronic sea-sickness by this means. He had only time for 
two treatments before starting on a voyage with the Navy to China. 
He lived for many years after that date, but never had any more qualms 
of the dreadful sickness. Another relative was cured by this means 
when nearly dying from a severe nervous breakdown. In Terry’s case 
the hypnotist was the late Alex Erskine, author of A Hypnotist’s Case 
Book , a wonderful treatise on the subject. His work inspired me to 
write my novel, Dr. Julian, the story of a medical man who practised 
hypnotism with marvellous effect. 

One of my favourite works, long since out of print, owes its title. 
Tongues in Trees, to Shakespeare. It is taken from those familiar 
lines commencing—“ Sweet are the uses of adversity " and ending with 
—“ tongues in trees, books in the running brooks; sermons in stones 
and good in everything.” 

Trees have always a great effect on me, perhaps I instinctively read 
their language and get inspiration from them. 1 pity the people who 
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can never enjoy the rapture of hearing Nature’s voice. I was specially 
pleased with a review in the Western Mail of this book, a few lines of 
which I should like to quote: 

Someone may say thaL there are no “ Tongues in Trees,” yet if 
trees do not talk, our relations with them do and in this spirit 
no person who has heard the voices of mountains and sea will 
deny the mystical messages of the rising sap, the swinging boughs 

' and the rustling leaves. 

The reviewer graciously concluded a long and flattering account of 
the book by saying: 

The reader who misses the charm of this remarkably lovely 
and clever story is like the Dauphin in Shaw’s “St. Joan” to 
whom the voices came, though he could not hear them, for this 
is a novel that should give joy to everybody. 

I am recalling this writer’s words because he was considered one of 
the best reviewers in England. He often reviewed my work, always in 
the same kindly strain, until his death at an early age. Though I 
was not acquainted with him I was touched that the Western Mail 
sent me a large speaking photograph of this young and extremely 
handsome man who had so sincerely praised my literary efforts. 

Tongues in Trees dealt with the strange influence exerted by a 
certain tree over the conflicting temperaments of the characters in the 
book. I know there are many who regard with scepticism the presence 
of Nature spirits and super-physical forces, but very few who disclaim 
any kind of interest in them. 

Theodore had a cousin, Reginald Cory, brother of Sir Clifford, 
who not only adored trees, but flowers, shrubs and everything to do 
with horticulture. While still a bachelor this lucky young man 
possessed a show garden in Glamorganshire where he employed forty 
gardeners and threw the grounds open to the public once a week. 

Whilst at Trinity College, Cambridge, he took a deep interest in 
the Botanical Gardens there. When he died, to their great surprise, 
they learned this shy quiet man had left them the biggest single bene¬ 
faction they had ever received. It produces at the present time Aj,ooo 
a year and eventually should reach £15,000. I do not know if the 
Daily Mail is correct in stating that within a few years after the return 
of peace these gardens may become second only to those at Kew. 

I wonder did the longues in trees and flowers whisper in his ear when 
he made that will ? 

I think the most generally popular book I wrote consisted of three 
consecutive volumes, all dealing with the same character, Miss Louisa 
Woolfe, a cat burglar, who robbed the, rich, but had a heart of gold 
for the underdog. “ Reckless, laughing, looting Lou held_ the field 
and captured the public imagination in A Wolf of the Evenings, The 
Last Laugh and Wolf-Net. The final book of the series, Wolf-Net, is 
set in a familiar scene so far as its author is concerned. The crooks 
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take a house in the Home Park, Hampton Court, drawn from the 
beautiful “ Stud House,” which Mittie Lady Rossmore has occupied lor 
man y years, as her husband, the late Lord Rossmore, was Master of the 
Stud. It amused me when lunching there one day I remarked to a 
guest: “Don’t you think it is very kind of Mittie to have me here 
when I filled her house with thieves ?" Wolf-Net describes how Lou 
hides in the picture gallery at Hampton Court Palace and steals a 
masterpiece, creeping back with her prize in the dead of night to the 
house in the Park. Many local scenes are depicted and only at the 
end of a final exciting episode is Lou converted through love to a 
normal life. Consequently she makes a retiring bow to her appreciative 
public. I have often been asked to revive her, but refused the 
temptation. 

My novel Ghostly Strength deals with a true incident that befell a 
well-known doctor, Frederick Barnardo, a nephew of the famous 
philanthropist who founded the Barnardo Homes. In dedicating this 
book to him I thank him for allowing me to bring into fiction certain 
facts about himself of a startling nature. The story deals with the 
strange and malign power of “ The Understanding Heart, a precious 
life-sized heart in sang-de-bceuf china, the property of the late Emperor 
Kien Lung. Dr. Barnardo had the misfortune to break “ The Under¬ 
standing Heart" in just the way the story describes when he refused 
the honour of buying this historical curio, which was offered him as 
a great favour before leaving China. The Emperor always placed this 
ornament on the table when he went into the Councils of State. He 
would say with great dignity: "Now, gentlemen, let us have in our 
councils and deliberations ‘ The Understanding Heart.’ ’’ 

When Dr. Barnardo politely declined to buy this exquisite piece of 
china for three hundred pounds, which the vendor said was letting it 
go at a tremendous sacrifice, since the wonderful relic would bring him 
all the good fortune he desired, in handing it back his hold mysteriously 
relaxed and it fell on the marble floor. A pile of red-brown dust and 
some mould of blue chalky substance was all that remained of " The 
Understanding Heart" and two lovely little figures that went with 
it. The Chinese man gave a curious yell, raised his hands in horror 
and rushed into the street, where he tell upon his knees and started 
praying.. Of course our friend wanted to pay for it, but his offer was 
indignantly rejected, the man could only gasp out choking words about 
the frightful bad luck of breaking “ The Understanding Heart.” 

My novel deals with the curse this incident brought in its train and 
the original method by which it is averted. This solution to the 
tragedy is invented; in real life Dr. Barnardo declared he had always 
suffered bad luck after that ill-omened affair. It was hard to believe 
this, as he was a brilliantly clever doctor with a charming wife and 
family. When I lunched with them in their comfortable London house 
I was intrigued by the dining-room mantelpiece, transformed into a 
immature aquarium. Lovely little fish swimming to and fro in bright 
artificial light gave strangeness and beauty to the room and were 
fascinating to watch. I regret to say the dear doctor who did so much 
for others has since those days suffered bitter bereavements. I do 
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not know if he still believes in the curse of “The Understanding 
Heart.” 6 

As my mind strays back to my many novels, I cannot forget that I 
made my own flesh creep while creating the mystic and dreadful 
atmosphere of Hallowmas Abbey. It quite upset some people and 
one reviewer recommended readers not Lo take it to bed I To obtain 
first-hand information of Black Magic practices which I describe as 
having taken place in the haunted Abbey, I went to the British Mu seum 
and asked for books on the subject. The librarian looked at me very 
suspiciously and would not disgorge the fearsome volumes until I 
convinced him I was a harmless citizen gathering information for a 
thriller in which I wanted to introduce some occult and authentic 
practices. 

Considering all the difficulties publishers have to face with paper 
shortage, etc., it is lucky for me my novels still continue to come out 
in wartime. The River of Thought was written in Devonshire during 
the Battle of Britain, when our Hampton home was nightly in danger 
of obliteration. We stood the bombing there for some months, then 
sought a quieter atmosphere for a brief period. The plot of that book 
was laid in Torquay. It dealt with the science of colour and the 
influence it has on our lives. It is unusual to bring a living man into 
a novel under his own name, but this was one of the peculiarities of 
The River of Thought. I met in that charming West Country town, 
Torquay, a remarkable healer, J. Deighton-Patmore, well known in 
London before the war. He is a great authority on colour and believes 
firmly in its curative powers. He treated my eyes which were weak 
at the time with beneficial results. I found him a most unusual 
personality and a prolific talker and he just walks through the pages 
of my book as his real self. All his friends say I have drawn hun to 
the life. Many people sense this is no fictitious character and write 
for his address in order to go to him for healing treatment. 

At Torquay bombed-out mothers and children came from all parts 
of England to be cared for, and I appealed to the visitors at the packed 
hotels to give me clothes for these air-raid victims. My efforts met 
with amazing success and I sometimes wonder now if the donors who 
parted with garments that looked practically new and even with fur 
coats, regret their generosity. There were no coupons then, and in 
the hotel where we stayed I put up a notice that anything left in my 
room would be taken to the evacuee centre. I never knew if I should 
find other people's clothing piled on my bed or in heaps on the floor. 
It was quite exciting, especially seeing the joy these gifts gave when 
poor women and their litde ones sailed out in costumes and hats of 
abrand they had never expected to possess I 

One of my wartime books that met with special success was called 
A Spider Never Falls and here again a good deal of truth creeps into 
fiction. For instance, a medical student nicknamed " Spider " tells 
how his unde, a famous K.C., saved a dient from the gallows by his 
knowledge of spiders and their ways. This happened many years 
ago and was recorded in the papers at the time. Air Marshal Lord 
Dowding gave me permission to mention the splendid work’ he is 
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doing to prove survival. In this book I touch pretty freely on medical 
matters and trembled when I heard that a leading surgeon, the head 
of a big hospital, who does quite a thousand operations a year, had 
read it from cover to cover. Later he came to tea with us and assured 
me if I had dared to trespass on his time by asking him to “ vet ” the 
manuscript, he would not have altered a word. 

My latest novel is in the press now so I hope it may be on the market 
before this book is published, Theodore named it 

“ WHAT NEXT ? ” 

A friend who asked the title on the telephone said when I told her: 
11 Rather appropriate—' What Next ? ’—why, my memoirs of course I " 

And that reminds me—I have been talking too much of this writing 
hobby of mine. I hope I have not wearied the reader by bringing so 
many of my brain children before them. I won’t offend again, but 
I often think if I had not written—something in me would have 
exploded I To produce my family of over eighty books I have 
written constantly at all seasons. In the early awakening of the year 
when spring turns over from her deep winter sleep and the first celan¬ 
dines shade the meadows yellow, in the blue and golden days of 
summer and when autumn trees flame like brilliant tapestry. But 
best of all for literary inspiration give me the warm fireside, long 
quiet evenings with no temptation to stray into a scented garden. Then 
it is grand to bum the midnight oil and finally to stretch a tired arm 
with perhaps a touch of writers cramp on a warm pillow in an inviting 
bed, with a hot water bottle for companion. 

If the brain is not too excited, one may hope for dreams tinged with 
the glory of something achieved, thoughts bom to be pinned to a 
printed page, the knowledge that posterity may be influenced by what 
you have written. 

Friends have said to me: " Why do you write so much ? Why 
don’t you rest more ? You don’t live on the inkpot, you don’t have 
to write for a living—•" 

Listening, I wonder could I make them understand the joy of 
creating something that is a part of yourself. Why do I write ? Because 
I love it—I love u—I love it 1 


CHAPTER Xin 

OUR TAORMINA VISIT AND MERRY TIMES AT CANNES 

It is strange as one grows older how months and years fly I Is it 
because we appreciate life more each day we live, as you love old 
friends with whom you have become increasingly familiar ? Or does 
it prove that youth is over-rated and not the wildly happy condition 
people would have us believe ? Too often the young are super¬ 
sensitive, a slight failure or snub wounds deeply, their souls become 
cramped by that fatal inferiority complex. 
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We who have lived a long life can wander back in thought over 
such vast fields of experience that we should never have a dull moment. 
To-day I conjured up in my brain contacts and conversations with ac¬ 
quaintances and friends I seldom see now since war has divided us. We 
no longer foregather at pleasant social functions which were once the 
order of the day. I should like to mention some of these people and will 
start with one who is no longer in this world. She created a mild sen¬ 
sation at an afternoon party we gave at “ St. Albans " bv arriving with a 
huge yellow cat which she wore across her shoulders in place of a fur 
tie. The handsome creature remained absolutely still, omamendng 
its elegant wearer who was no less a person than the well-known 
novelist Elinor Glyn. She was followed about by interested admirers 
saying: “ Can that cat be really alive ? ” The great feline eyes of 
the stationary animal answered the question. I believe as its glance 
roved round the room it knew it was the centre of attraction. It was 
certainly not dead though some people said it must be doped. We 
had recently visited Elinor Glyn m London and seen the power she 
wielded over three large yellow Persian cats, who obeyed her every 
word. If they were crossing the room and she said—‘ stop ! ” they 
halted immediately, standing at attention in a way which made us 
wonder if she hypnotized them. She had extraordinary eyes and her 
association in the public mind with tiger skins which were spread 
lavishly about her room, gave her a feline personality. A later genera¬ 
tion could hardly realize the excitement her novels caused in the prim 
Victorian era, with their passionate love scenes and daring exposure 
of the morals of society. 

She was not the only visitor who introduced unusual additions to 
parties here. There was a summer evening when Lady Newnes hired 
a large steamer at Hampton Court and filled it with friends for a trip 
up the river and supper on board. She invited us and asked if they 
might all disembark at “ St. Albans ” on the way home and dance in 
our drawing-room. Of course we consented and, to do her honour, 
illuminated the garden with hundreds of fairy lights, a worth while 
effort as it added much to the glamour of the occasion. At Sunbury 
Lock a charming girl was waiting to join the steamer party and she 
brought with her two famous performing doves. They had been doing 
their turn at a charity show in the neighbourhood and became a retd 
responsibility when she brought them into our house where the family 
cats roamed at will. For safety the doves were deposited in a spare 
bedroom on the top floor. While dancing was in full swing I went to 
see if they were all right. To my horror I found some curious guests 
had been before me and left the door open. Mercifully those talented 
creatures were still unharmed, but I did not breathe freely till their 
owner and her lovely pets were off the premises. 

At another party a friend brought a charming monkey; he was a 
welcome addition, nicely behaved and much admired. When we paid 
her a return visit, we were shown into an empty drawing-room save for 
an attractive trio on the hearthrug by a blazing fire. This group con¬ 
sisted of the monkey, a large black greyhound and a fine sturdy cat 
They certainly lent great charm to that London house. We frequently 1 
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visited Mr. and Mrs. George Pinckard, who built their charming May- 
fair home, Hay’s Lodge, in John Street, on American lines. They are 
now living in Hollywood and recently Hay’s Lodge was occupied by 
General Eisenhower, who must have enjoyed the roof garden its late 
owner made so charming. 

Our neighbourhood has always been famed for interesting and 
notable reudents. For many years before this latest war broke out 
a well-known bachelor, Norman Lamplugh, made the Old Court House 
on Hampton Court Green the most talked-of residence apart from the 
Palace. Sir Christopher Wren lived there while altering the Palace 
and died in the sombre dark-panelled dining-room. It is a large 
rambling house and became its owner’s chief hobby in life. Our friend 
Norman, who was at Clare College with Theodore in the old Cam¬ 
bridge days, had a passion for collecting. It seemed he could not 
pass an antique shop without buying something and every room was 
a museum, packed with period furniture, while delectable pictures 
jostled each other on every wall. He collected curios of all kinds, 
one he specially valued being a lock of Bonny Prince Charlie’s hair. 
This specially intrigued Queen Mary when she elected one day to 
visit this much talked-of house. Norman, being a bachelor, made a 
home there for his unmarried sister, Ethel, and his late brother, 
Hamilton, the latter a well-known figure at endless London parties. 

The Old Court House drawing-room was particularly spacious and 
impressive. It contained an organ, which Norman played exceedingly 
well and a sedan chair with a life-sized figure inside, attired in oldf- 
fashioned finery and a white wig. Very alive she looked especially 
when you approached her and she gave you a graceful bow. This 
was achieved by one of the Lamplughs slyly pulling a string behind the 
chair. If Norman loved decorating the house he had yet another 

E assion fostered by these attractive surroundings. He liked both his 
iends and endless public bodies to enjoy the fruits of his labours. 
He was always showing societies over the premises, and when he 
opened his doors to the general public, gave the money to charities. 
But the chief hobby for which he was well known consisted of 
mnumerable afternoon " at homes ” which culminated once a year 
in an enormous garden party. On several of these occasions quite a 
thousand guests arrived and as he called on most of the Embassies, 
a number of foreign diplomats always swelled the throng. A very 
(jueer happening marked one of the parties. Children were never 
invited to Norman's important gatherings, but it happened on this 
special afternoon, as lines of guests flocked into die hail, there rnmp 
with the smartly-dressed throng a little boy with fair curls, quaintly 
attired in old-fashioned costume. He looked as if he had stepped out of 
one of the pictures in the Hampton Court Palace galleries. Those who 
saw him thought he was got up to " go with ” the house. It was the 
Lamplughs’ custom to leave every room open for inspection and many 
guests mounted to the top floor to see a Chinese bedroom and other 
interesting apartments. Miss Lamplugh noticed the boy going up the 
high staircase and wondered who had brought the uninvited guest. 
He was never seen again l Ethel, receiving below, was sure he did 
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not come down from that, upper storey and the butler in the hall knew 
the mysterious child had not re-appeared or left the building. Presently 
the word went round that an apparition had been seen and naturally 
the ghostly visitor was much discussed. It certainly afforded a new 
thrill—a ghost at a party in broad daylight—a ghost " gate-crasher ” 
moving amongst that modern crowd—no wonder people m London as 
well as at Hampton Court talked of the boy in the blue velvet suit 
for many days. I greatly regretted that I was not favoured by the sight 
of this youthful figure from the spirit sphere. 

Norman excels as a host and has great charm of manner. As a guide 
to every nook and comer of the Old Court House he was indefatigable, 
explaining each relic and the history of various pictures. The garden 
decorated with statues and temples stretches to the river and can be 
seen from Hampton Court bridge. The Lamplughs had strange rules 
for their merry and healthy dogs. These apparently happy animals 
were never by any chance allowed to leave the seclusion of their 
master’s private garden. They never enjoyed a walk with Norman or 
got a sight of the outside world. 

Just before the present war broke out the Lamplughs' friends were 
grieved and surprised to hear that this popular bachelor had decided to 
leave Old Court House, which seemed part of himself. Those were 
sad days when the bulk of his treasures fell under the hamm er in the 
room where so much entertaining had taken place. However, he kept 
many possessions which now grace his London home. Not only was 
he missed by a social circle in the locality which knew him so well, 
his many kindnesses to the sick and poor were long remembered, for 
he was extremely charitable. Such men are needed, and wherever he 
goes I do not doubt Norman will always find some good work to do. 

The Old Court House in its fine position on the Green and dose 
proximity to the Palace was only a short time on the market. A worthy 
successor. Lord Ypres, then a widower, took over the lease and settled 
there with his pretty daughter, Lady Patricia French, and her brother, 
Charlie. The young couple both married and we enjoyed their gay 
weddings in London. I could not say which was the most spectacular 
bride, the newly-made Lady French, for Charlie had chosen a lovely 
girl who looked devastating in diaphanous white, her fair hair crowned 
with orchids, or Patrida, whose wedding gown and veil of palest pink 
made her like a delicate blush rose. 

Lord Ypres was not a newcomer to Hampton Court Before he took 
Old Court House he lived with his first wife in picturesque Ivy House, 
which overlooks the Palace gardens. Unfortunately this handsome 
mansion, now the residence of General and Mrs. Ainsworth, has been 
sadly blitzed. In the Ypres’ day we went to some delightful parties 
there, one given in the garden had a strange High Church atmosphere 
that puzzled the guests at first. The air was drenched with the pungent 
scent of incense. Very wisely the host and hostess had chosen the 
moment when beneath a low wall on which we sat, a glorious border 
of incense plants in full bloom sent up floods of delicious perfume 
from the Palace grounds. The late Lady Ypres was a graceful and 
most attractive figure; she could nevejr nave been overlooked in a 
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crowd. She dressed with exquisite taste and was brilliantly clever as 
well as beautiful. She organized a number of successful entertainments 
for charity and those who knew her are not likely to forget her out¬ 
standing personality. 

All Lord Ypres’ friends rejoiced with him and were really glad when 
some years after his great loss he announced his engagement to pretty 
Miss Violet Irvine. She is very sweet and makes him a lovable and 
capable wife. Though wartime conditions have forced them to close 
a part of the Old Court House, at Lhe time I am writing they are living 
there quietly and take great pains with the garden in which they work 
with zest. Violet Irvine was brought up in the Palace at Hampton 
Court where her mother had apartments, so it seemed fitting that when 
she became Lady Ypres, her wedding should take place at Lhe Chapel 
Royal. It was a big affair and the reception in the Oak Room at the 
Palace was a bright and crowded function, Everyone felt the bride- 

f room had chosen a delightful partner after his lonely years. The 
ride wore a very clever dress, just the loveliest shade of blue velvet 
which harmonized to perfection with the oak panelling against which 
she stood to receive the guests. I believe she searched London to get 
the exact right tone of deepest azure and I am sure it must have 
appealed to her artist husband, who brings so much life and colour 
into his beautiful paintings. The gold tiara on her attractively small 
head matched a lovely pair of gold shoes we had seen previously 
amongst the wedding presents which were displayed at a tea party 
before the wedding day, at Old Court House. She is now an active 
member of our local Red Cross. 

In 1934 Lieut.-General Sir George Cory begged us to start a branch 
of the Red Cross Society and we held a large meeting at “ St. Albans ” 
to inaugurate this new venture. We got as many influential residents 
as possible to attend and formed a strong committee. I was pressed 
to be Divisional Vice-President of Twickenham, Teddington and the 
Hamptons Division, a post I have held ever since. Hampton Court 
Palace is one of our detachments. The members of all branches have 
worked splendidly, especially during the war, I am very proud of 
them. 

Talking of social affairs, I don't think any London host or hostess 
could have given longer dinners than Sir Bernard and Lady Partridge. 
At the fascinating home of this well-known Punch artist in Holland 
Park, food was studied as a fine art. Personally I am a small eater 
and generally found lengthy meals in pre-war days rather trying. But 
the hours we sat at the Partridges’ table never dragged, however long 
the meal, because they always gathered round them people of interest¬ 
ing personality and conversational powers. I used to think if I had to 
change “ St. Albans " for a London house I would have chosen their 
delightful home standing in its own grounds. I specially admired Lady 
Partridge’s big bedroom, more like a huge reception-room, ornately 
furnished so that her long dressing-table with its high candles had the 
appearance of some cathedral altar. 

At dne of their dinner parties we met Dean Inge’s wife, quite the 
most individual dresser I have ever seen. How nice it would be if 
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more people dressed to express their personality instead of slavishly 
following fashion 1 Petite and vivacious with an attraction all her 
own, this sweet little lady always wore period frocks and hats which 
suited her to perfection and which .few women could have carried off 
successfully. She invited us to the historical Deanery under the 
shadow of St. Paul’s and there we saw the Dean’s large round table at 
which he wrote the many articles which delighted Evening Standard 
readers. He would sit surrounded with every kind of reference book 
and quotation album into which he delved. We were flattered when 
he came with his wife and daughter to an afternoon “ at home ” at 
“ St. Albans." _ l ean see him now, standing with his back to the fire¬ 
place in the dining-room laughing heartily over some joke with that 
popular journalist James Douglas. It made me wonder why this 
eminent cleric was called “ the gloomy Dean." I heard his wife say 
to their daughter as she caught the sound of his laughter: "Fancy 
father at a party 1 ” which seemed to imply he did not favour these 
social functions. 

There was no more jovial personality than the lovable “ Jimmy ” 
Douglas as he was known to intimates and his colleagues on the Daily 
Express. The " man in the street ” adored his articles, for long he 
was a first-class favourite with the public. At one of our summer 
garden parties to which he came with nis tall, handsome wife, he stayed 
on to the very end and she grew resdess as the guests departed, 
declaring she could not get him away. Of course we were delighted 
to have him with us and glad to know he was enjoying himself. When 
the party was practically over I told him some of our staff would like to 
ask him to sign their autograph books but were too shy. He instantly 
made a dash for the kitchen and seating himself on the large table, 
chatted away to our household and their helpers, writing in their 
autograph books and leaving behind an impression of a man worthy 
to be loved by a world-wide public. 

I am now going to conjure up some brain-pictures of pleasant 
holidays spent abroad. Perhaps the nicest of all was one I took with 
three male escorts, Theodore, hxs brother Robert, and a bachelor friend, 
Noel Fisher. It was Noel who persuaded us to start off to Italy and 
Sicily, as he knew the ropes so well and acted as unofficial courier. 
He mapped out the tour, Rome, Naples and exquisite Taormina, that 
dream place like a jewel dropped on the mountain-side glowing with 
colour and unforgettable beauty. Noel knew all the residents in that 
delightful colony, the chief being his great friend the Duke of Bronte, 
who was practically the unofficial King of Sicily. This title was first 
conferred upon Lord Nelson. His kind descendant engaged rooms 
for us at the San Dominico Hotel, origi n a ll y a magnificent old abbey. 
We slept in narrow rooms each labelled “ Cell 1" or " Cell s,” etc., 
down a broad corridor, these being the original monks’ cells. It 
seemed rather incongruous that this once sanctified building which led 
into a large cathedral-like church, should have a ballroom and a bar 
and be filled with visitors set on enjoying all the gaieties life could, 
offer in that romantic setting. 

Bronte entertained us royally in his delightful house, "La 
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Falconrida," which had the loveliest view of Mount Etna. Its garden, 
a riot of flowers, was enhanced by the long stretch of water below the 
scented borders and winding ten-aces. After the 1914 war he had a 
notice posted on his gate: "No dogs or Germans admitted.” He 
feared dogs might desecrate his well-kept grounds and Germans he not 
unnaturally abhorred. It was well for him that his hajppy contented 
life ended before the present war; one wonders how ne could have 
borne the invasion of the land he loved. He had a big estate in the 
centre of Sicily, to which we were invited as well as to his Taormina 
house. 

Bronte frequently visited London, where in his younger days he 
acted as secretary to Queen Mary and was a great favourite with her 
and the royal circle. When in England he generally used his second 
title, which was the Hon, Sir Alexander Hood. An amusing incident 
took place at a London " at home.” A young man who was a terrible 
snob and anxious to impress everyone he met with his own importance, 
was introduced to Sir Alexander and hearing he came from Taormina, 
remarked in a self-satisfied tone: " Oh I I often go to Sicily. I know 
Taormina well and when I am there I always stay with the Duke of 
Bronte.” 

Our friend replied: “ That is strange, as I don’t know you and I 
happen to be Bronte ! ” 

In a wholly pleasant visit one uncomfortable memory concerns our 
journey from Naples to Taormina. We had sleepers on the train 
and dined at the hotel before starting. We were told there would be 
a restaurant car, no need to take any provisions. The following morn¬ 
ing we found the restaurant car had not been attached, which meant 
we must hunger until we reached our destination. This would have 
been tolerable had we arrived on time, but a fearsome storm broke 
over that land of sunshine and as the railway skirted the seashore I 
have seldom seen such terrific waves. Thunder and lightning 
accompanied us for miles. The unprecedented violence of the ele¬ 
ments swept away a bridge and consequently our train was hours late. 
Only once on a little siding where we stopped for a few moments a 
boy selling some rolls was pounced upon by the hungry passengers. 
Our little party procured a small portion. I felt I could last out and 
decided to give away mine, so looking into the next carriage I offered 
it to a smartly-dressed first-class passenger. I shall never forget 
the way that woman snatched it from my hand and digging her 
teeth into the hard, unappetizing crust said: “You have saved my 
life I ” 

But pangs of hunger are less tortuous than pangs of fear and these 
we definitely experienced when our train was run on to a ferry to be 
conveyed over the stormy Straits of Messina which the gale had lashed 
into a furious sea. Never have I experienced such a ghastly sensation 
as being tossed up and down by huge waves while m a train. The 
water flooded the corridor and lashed against our windows. White¬ 
faced attendants were in a state of paralysed excitement, expecting the 
ferry to founder any minute. I just clung to Theodore and waited 
for the worst When eventually we reached the opposite shore we 
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were told it was the last crossing that would be risked until ralm 
returned. If that journey had not been taken we should have spent 
another night fasting in the train. No wonder the San Dommico 
seemed like heaven when we reached its doors I 

During those early spring weeks at Taormina we mixed in cosmo¬ 
politan society as unusual as it was refreshing. Noel was very popular 
with all his friends and they deluged us with invitations. It was more 
like a London season than a holiday in the wilds. It seemed strange 
that so many of the beautiful villas were occupied by bachelors who 
were splendid hosts. Perhaps Bronte set the fashion in bachelorhood, 
for all these wealthy young men who made life so gay were sternly 
anti-matrimonial. They certainly knew how to entertain and vied 
with each other in this respect. One gave what he called his " blossom 
party." He gathered all the society of Taormina to his villa on the 
hillside when the slopes for miles were a sea of almond blossom. As 
far as the eye could reach these vistas of fairest pink were quite lovely. 
One wanted to gaze on the scene for hours. 

Two bachelors whose entertainments were much sought after, always 
thought out something original. This couple. Miles Wood, an English¬ 
man and Mr. Campbell, an American, had a flair for making things 
go, and they certainly worked hard to keep their guests on the tiptoe 
of expectancy. I liked the way they surprised one with constant lighting 
effects. One moment the cheerful salon would blaze with radiance 
from endless electric bulbs, then suddenly we were all plunged into 
softest twilight, dim, mysterious and infinitely soothing. It was as 
if they would say—“ now you can talk confidentially.” Instinctively 
the busy chatter toned down and for some moments a dream-like 
atmosphere enhanced the beauty of that singularly attractive room. 
The night we were there they organized charades. It was surprising 
how this somewhat childish proceeding became really amusing because 
both were clever amateur actors and we all did out best to play up 
to the occasion. One pretty girl during the evening spent some very 
uncomfortable moments after they had asked her to give us a song. 
She accompanied herself to the guitar and sat on a pouffe surrounded 
by an admiring circle. But one admirer she had not bargained for, 
a huge while cockatoo which was allowed to fly loose about the room. 
This monster bird appeared fascinated by her performance and 
swooping down to her feet went through the most absurd antics. 
Rocking to and fro to the rhythm of the music, its animated crest 
kept time with each verse of tne song which the unhappy girl could 
hardly get through. Every moment she thought the excited creature 
waving its wide wings might fly at her face. Its appreciation of her 
efforts caused the onlookers much amusement, but she told me after¬ 
wards she turned sick with terror. Later in the evening this formidable 
bird suddenly conceived a passion for Noel and he underwent a 
worse ordeal because it started climbing up his trousers.' He could 
feel those strong claws piercing his flesh and when it reached his 
shoulder I pictured it alighting on his head to disturb his immaculate 
hair. Mercifully one of the hosts removed it in time. Noel, with an 
expression of horror on his face, had sat absolutely still; not daring 
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to move a muscle, while smiling guests looked on thinking it all very 
funny ! 

In those days there lived in Taormina a remarkable artist, Carlo 
Wood, noted not only for his paintings but his mania for entertaining. 
Not a rich man, he managed with the help of one elderly woman 
servant to fill his romantic old abbey with a continual stream of guests. 
The great building he owned was in the centre of the residential 
district and it seemed the fashion for all newcomers staying in the 
locality to be taken to tea at the Abbey on Sunday afternoon. About 
a hundred would flock in hungry and unashamed to crowd round the 
long refectory table and eat him out of house and home. Of course 
Noel took us there, it was the thing to do on Sunday. Wc arrived a 
little late to find the locusts moving away from a table of great length. 
On it a single bun ornamented one of the bare plates and the old 
" general ” who served her master so faithfully came staggering along 
with a heavy pot of fresh tea to fill our cups. I felt quite embarrassed 
until I saw how delighted the host appeared to see us and still more 
visitors as they continued to arrive. The house seemed full of an 
interested company intrigued by this rather dilapidated but historical 
building, so quaintly weird, so different from the beautifully-kept 
Taormina villas we had grown accustomed to. 

As he received each newcomer enthusiastically the artist announced 
he was giving a fancy-dress ball and distributed invitations galore. He 
would have been terribly hurt if we had not accepted. 

On the great night all the colony turned out in force to attend this 
festivity. It was indeed a strange affair, as the revellers fantastically 
clothed danced wildly in the spacious hall on the ground floor where 
once monkly figures carried out their sacred offices. Long windows to 
the garden level made a surprising spectacle. Our host, purposely, I feel 
sure, left all the approaches to the Abbey from the street open to admit 
the peasant population so that they could enjoy watching the proceed¬ 
ings. Against every window-pane rough dirty faces were pressed, 
absorbed by the spectacle. They looked like futurist pictures or some¬ 
thing from the French Revolution when the aristocracy were bom¬ 
barded in their houses by unwashed masses. But our host’s idea of 
informal hospitality to his uninvited guests went further. He permitted 
a number of little gamins, baxe-footed and ragged, to actually invade 
the ballroom and sit each side of some wide steps. It seemed sad they 
were not to partake of the refreshments provided for the favoured ones 
in gala dress. Evidently from the vast numbers bidden and unbidden 
our host’s motto was—“ the more the merrier.” 

Having no fancy dress with me I relied on Noel’s inventive genius 
to make me presentable. He has. a flair for clothes and should have 
been a Norman Hartnell. I am sure he would have made his fortune 
in the dressmaking world. A touch of his fingers could transform 
dowdiness to chic. When designing my costume for this great dance 
he said: “Of course you must wear your silk dressing-gown and I’ll 
make you a startling turban.” The dressing-gown was an ornate 
garment which I greatly prized because my dear nephew, Terry, 
■ brought it for me from China. I cannot count the n umb er of gifts 
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that generous young soul produced after a voyage J On one occasion 
a large spare bedroom was filled with his presents as we unpacked 
them, amazed he had forgotten no one, including the “ St. Albans ” 
staff. But to return to my head-dress— Noel, after winding some 
fascinating material round my cranium, crowned his effort with a long 
ostrich feather which was really my quill pen. Set at a daring angle 
and fastened with a diamond brooch it held its own in a manner never 
accomplished when lying on my writing table. Anyway, thanks to 
this clever bachelor, I passed muster and even felt rather grand among 
a company attired in every imaginable costume. Doubtless others 
were improvised at short notice but appeared none the less attractive 
for that. 

Noel’s friends, who all seemed eager to show us hospitality, sent 
invitations every day, yet during those few hectic weeks I only remem¬ 
ber visiting one married couple. It seemed to be a land of eternal 
bachelors and I think the unattached male entertains with such 
spontaneous generosity that he usually puts us women in the shade. Is 
it that we are more fussy and anxious over our home festivities ? 
Perhaps Theodore and I have been exceptionally lucky in meeting 
single men who love giving pleasure. 

A most fascinating bachelor, no longer in his first youth, gentle 
and attractive Gilbert Beale, who had a big house at Teddington, 
was on his 169-ton yacht, the graceful white S.Y. Angela when we were 
staying at Cannes in the piping days of peace. Those were indeed 
happy weeks, for kind Gilbert asked me to act as hostess at his cheery 

f >arties on board. We bathed from the Angela and consumed delicious 
unches in the cosy dining saloon, which did credit to his chef. The 
Angela had in addition a smoking- and drawing-room, with three state 
bedrooms each with its private bath. At various times Gilbert had 
royalty to stay with him on board. On this occasion when we saw so 
much of him he was alone in his glory with a crew of eight to keep 
him company. One wondered how such a genial and attractive 
personality managed to escape matrimony; these bachelors are very 
clever 1 

On that same visit another friend who has eschewed double harness, 
nice Rolfe Mitchell, manager of a big London bank, was staying at 
Cannes and called almost daily in his car to take us for trips in the 
mountains or to places of interest along the coast. Here again Noel’s 
knowledge of the country was useful and he frequently acted as guide. 
Rolfe has retired now from business and in spite of the wax carnes on 
many social activities and is a great favourite with his girl-friends. 
On looking back at those holiday days of travel I am deeply grateful 
that my imagination is sufficiently powerful to present past scenes 
einematographically to my brain in all their colour and charm. One 
. visit we paid while at Cannes frequently holds me enthralled. I often 
conjure up a luncheon party given by two bachelor architects. Col. 
Sawyer and Mr. Barry Bierks. This ingenious pair had been building 
glorious palaces for millionaires round the Cdte d’Azur and there was 
nothing they did not know about entertaining ! Very kindly they 
admitted me, accompanied by Theodore, Noel and Rohe, to a " stag 
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luncheon” in their delectable villa, where I bathed and fed with 
fifteen men, Theodore being the only married one in that light¬ 
hearted party. Our hosts, past masters in the art of decoration, had 
the loveliest home, far sweeter than those gorgeous mansions they 
designed for their wealthy clients. Nothing pompous or pretentious 
marred the harmony of the beautiful surroundings we were privileged 
to see that day. I shall never forget the atmosphere they created in 
their special nest hanging over the sea. Perhaps in some far-off incar¬ 
nation they had been sea birds I 

Tame white pigeons and cooing doves were perfectly at home in the 
garden where we lunched, but what attracted me most was the natural 
bathing pool, an inlet of water rushing between lofty rocks which 
might have been the haunt of mermaids and mermen. It had an 
eerie effect on one's senses with its swirling undercurrents and the low 
murmur of the water as it rushed to and fro. A marvellous dog 
headed the bathers and racing along the diving board, thirty feet 
above the water, plunged in to give us a lead. This intrepid creature 
continued to dive again and again while we swam about or sunned 
ourselves on the rocks. I think the canine bather was proud of his 
unusual performance and well he might be—a very brave dog l 

Theodore and I decided we would rather live there than in any 
of those princely homes on the Riviera. 

Now I must stop writing of all these frivolities. Those pre-war 
bachelors rose up strongly on memory’s screen because in recent years 
conditions have changed so lamentably. The architects no longer 
design their dream villas. All those magnificent homes lie under the 
ban of wartime misery. Many of the owners have been carried away 
for slave labour in Germany, others escaped in those ghastly coal- 
boats which brought them to England under hideous conditions. 
Noel, who was living in Nice at that time, relurned on one of these 
nightmare ships, leaving all his treasures behind. He told us of one 
woman who had time only to rush on board in beach pyjamas. Her 
suffering during cold nights as they lay on deck often in pouring rain 
soaked to the skin, can be better imagined than described. The ordeal 
these people endured has been the subject of many books, but I doubt 
if we shall ever adequately picture the horrors. Perhaps this is as 
well if we wish to keep sane. 

It has cheered me to revive memories of those bachelor friends who 
Theodore says are the product of procrastination. They put off 
marrying until they have learnt to control their lives so admirably 
they have no need of a guiding hand with a wedding ring. Freedom 
claims them and I figuratively drink the health of the nappy hosts 
I have described in this chapter. What unruffled calm they enjoyed, 
nothing seemed to disturb their celibate homes ! Controlling tneir 
own conditions so well, they radiated good will and cheer. Many are 
upheld now by their dauntless faith in the future. Bless their hearts, 
they could have nothing better to sustain them, for Faith will turn 
any course, save any situation. Faith is God at work. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE SILVER JUBILEE IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 

In my last chapter I dealt with memories of many personal friends, 
now I will recall how I spent a never-to-be-forgotten day of world-wide 
interest. 

On May 6th, 1935, Great Britain woke to find itself one big Royal 
Family—for the family spirit of rejoicing with the father of our Empire 
was abroad in towns and hamlets. England, Scotland and Wales all 
joined in publicly celebrating the Silver Jubilee of their Majesties, 
King George and Queen Mary. 

Thanks to " Central News ” once again asking me to write an 
account of an historical event, I was among the few privileged 
thousands who attended the State service of thanksgiving at St Paul’s 
Cathedral, that central “ Church ” of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations in the heart of London's crowded city. 

I think we all love the magnificent building dominating our capital 
and I never appreciated it more than on that day of days when its 
noble dome became a crown to cover royal heads during a sanctified 
hour. Even now after all these years I know how I was stirred by t h at 
unique gathering to give thanks to God for an illustrious reign. Truly 
the beloved Sovereign justified those words in the Book of Common 
Prayer: “our most religious and gracious King." 

I travel back in thought to the moment when reaching the Cathedral 
I was thrilled to find myself so well placed that I could observe every 
detail of the ceremony. Anticipation was heightened by the first 
glimpse of two imposing scarlet and gold thrones set in the nave with 
rows of red leather chairs behind them reserved for forty-three royal 
personages, whom I called in my article: "the house party in the 
house of a nation’s * family prayers.’ ” 

The floral decorations were a poem in themselves. The altar, fair 
with madonna lilies, had an additional decoration on each side of 
large gold baskets containing “ pink pearl ’’-—purple and maroon 
rhododendrons, while on the steps Italian jardinieres of the same 
flowers added to the festal air. 

The Lord Chamberlain’s department provided ushers to conduct 
the arrivals to their alloted seats and they carried out this task as if 
they had been vergers all their lives! 

Among the many naval and military uniforms one figure stood out 
in plain court dress, one whom I called " the man behind the 
Cathedral.” He was as much at home in that great building as the 
monuments themselves and thanks to an introduction from Mrs. Inge, 
the Dean's wife, I had the pleasure of meeting him some days before the 
ceremony. He kindly received me under the dome of St Paul's to show 
me interesting rooms with relics kept there not for public inspection. 
Mrs. Inge was anxious I should have this “ private view ” which I 
greatly enjoyed with the added pleasure of meeting Gerald Hender- 
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son, sub-Librarian and Keeper of tie Muniments. He had attended 
every State function at St, Paul’s since Queen Victoria’s funeral 
Later he and his wife invited us to a party at their London house. All 
I remember about the evening is that we spent an enjoyable time 
among interesting guests and drank—green beer 1 It certainly 
looked pretty and was discussed as something very new, buL I have 
never seen or heard of it since. 

Mr. Henderson was very busy on that Jubilee day moving about 
among Members of the House of Lords, the Cabinet and the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. In the gay assembly arriving thick and fast, there were 
some rather ghost-like figures, ermine-robed judges in their enormous 
heavy grey wigs. They struck a grim and weirdly sombre note. 

Now I nave always the softest spot in my heart for the King’s Body¬ 
guard, the kind hosts we used to meet yearly at those lovely parlies 
they gave in St. James’s Palace. They seemed, particularly spectacular 
that morning because the white plumes on their gold helmets fluttered 
so gracefully in the breeze which swept through the Cathedral from 
open doors. Twenty-two of these gorgeous individuals known as His 
Majesty’s Honourable Corps of Gentlemen at Arms were present on 
duty and they added a stately touch to the proceedings. Eight of the tall 
figures stood with their backs to the choir facing the thrones while 
the rest of their company made rich splashes of colour in the nave. - 
The glamour of the scene was also enhanced by the picturesque 
Yeomen of the Guard, better known as Beefeaters, and the King’s 
Indian Orderly Officers. 

When the choir entered, it seemed the procession would never stop 
streaming in 1 Then at last the notable ecclesiastics appeared, those 
important pillars of the Church selected to meet their Majesties at 
the West door. I could realize, perhaps better than many present, 
the mirade of workmanship in their vestments because I had been 
allowed a private view—a “ dose up ” peep, when I paid that informal 
visit to Mr. Henderson at the Cathedral. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London each 
wore their cope and mitre. It was the first time since the Reformation 
that mitres had been worn at a State ecdesiastical function in London. 
The Bishop of London looked fragile in cream satin damask. This 
paler hue threw up the rich colouring of the Dean and Chapter's 
State copes of gorgeous gold and crimson figured damask of Renais¬ 
sance design, with ospreys of red velvet containing the arms of St. 
Paul’s. Kneeling angels with outstretched wings decorated their hoods. 

When the gradous figures of their Majesties entered the building 
every head bent forward to the fullest stretch of its neck. A buzz of 
whispering which had filled the air and the dank of swords was 
hushed. It was one of those moments when you hold your breath. 

In the Chapel of St. Michael and St. George, which was charmingly 
decorated with red and white roses, the royal family had been waiting 
to follow that illustrious husband and wife to their twin thrones. As 
we sang the National Anthem the whole significance of the scene stole 
over me with strange awareness. We had come to witness a great 
act of thanksgiving. The royal couple were in our midst, to thank 
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Almighty God for the blessings and responsibilities of kingship. The 
glory of that dazzling setting thrills me now as I see again in vivid 
imagination shafts of sunlight pouring down upon the Cathedral 
pillars, which, looked as if they were swathed in glittering bands of 
silver. 

That light seemed heaven-sent, for it bathed the Ring and Queen 
in unearthly radiance, while the open doors were framed in that bright 
lustre from a cloudless sky. There was such an clement of gentleness 
and strength in our late King’s face, he looked every inch a monarch, 
upright and young for his years. He must have felt proud of the 
Queen at his side, for I had never seen her more handsome. On one 
occasion when we received the royal command to a special Court 
(through the influence of Lord Lauderdale), a number of very im¬ 
portant Rajahs and high foreign diplomats being present. Queen Mary 
wore the famous Koh-i-noor in honour of the Indian princes. This 
magnificent jewel presented by the East India Company to Queen 
Victoria in 1850 was set off by a blaze of accompanying jewellery, so 
that in the wide d^colhte of Queen Mary’s Court dress not an inch 
of her skin could be seen. I remember how this magnificent spectacle 
drew my eyes as I curtseyed to her, yet all that wonderful decoration 
did not compare with her fascinating appearance in the Cathedral 
on the morning of the Silver Jubilee 1 There she was an unforgettable 
picture. She wore a magnificent cloak which might have been made 
of mother-of-pearl. It gave her the appearance of a shimmering god¬ 
dess as she stood beside her husband, conscious perhaps that m the 
eyes of every woman present she was the last note in elegance and 
dignity. From my advantageous position in the press box I caught 
the full beauty of her jewels flashing in the sunlight. One unusually 
brilliant gem shot out sparkling rays from her silver-plumed turban, 
as if a star had alighted to crown that queenly head. 

All the royal party had an air of happiness and the small grand¬ 
children entered with deep earnestness into the service. I firmly 
believe that scene in the Cathedral was the most exquisite of a glorious 
reign, and the music melted the heart with the dear-cut note of 
boyish voices pierdng the air like streaks of lightning. It was a pity 
there were no loudspeakers to enable the vast crowd to hear the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s address. He seemed so far away in the 
great pulpit and in spite of its sounding board many must have 
missed the stirring words in which he paid tribute to the King— 
" before, during and after the war.” How little we thought the dear 
King’s successor would have to face up to a second world war ! 

Tne service was commend ably brief considering the powerful appeal 
it was called upon to make. His Grace of Canterbury having given 
his message, a hymn followed and then the Bishop of London delivered 
in his very individual voice a special thanksgiving prayer eulogizing 
our Sovereign Lord. After this, the whole body of minor Canons 
intoned those familiar words: “Lift up your hearts—■" 

Was there a heart in that vast congregation that did not respond 
with an extra beat to the injunction ? I doubt it The atmosphere 
of reverent love was so pronounced, it is good to have lived through 
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such an hour. The lifting of all those human hearts seemed to light 
fresh flames of loyalty and devotion to the crown as the King’s subjects 
silently commended him to the King of Heaven. I felt that the 
shortened form of the Te Deum ending with the words—“ make them 
to be numbered with Thy saints ”—suggested the saintly chastity of 
the King and Queen. It was sung to specially beauLiful music 
dedicated by permission to His Majesty. 

When the Archbishop had blessed us, the National Anthem again 
swelled out with inspiring patriotism. 

I was particularly interested to note that the Archbishop bowed to 
the King and Queen as he passed their standing figures while being 
conducted from the sanctuary by the Cathedral choir and clergy. The 
King stood at attention in true military fashion while the Queen gave 
friendly little salutations, bending her head gracefully to those who 
bowed to her. 

When the royal party proceeded to the West door the Lord Mayor, 
who ranked as an Earl that day and was robed in a coronation mantle 
of that degree, marched before the retiring figures of their Majesties, 
carrying the pearl sword of State which dates from 1570 and was 
presented to the City of London by Queen Elizabeth. 

When the greatest in the land had filed out of the Cathedral and 
our section received permission to depart we returned to a world 
wildly celebrating their King’s Silver jubilee. The clamour outside 
made a startling contrast to the solemnity of the service. London rang 
with cheers while I was hurried by a welcome messenger through 
almost terrifying crowds to the office where I dashed off my article 
at breakneck speed. I thought, when describing the enthusiasm 
throughout the Empire, of Tennyson’s words which came to me like 
golden arrows penetrating the vale of time. I felt I must quote them 
since they expressed our public rejoicings by day and night on that 
historic sixth of May: 

Flash ye cities in rivers o£ fire, 

Rush to the roof sudden rockel and higher— 

Roll and rejoice jubilant voice. 

When I left the office, my script having been sent to various parts 
of England for publication the following day, the streets were littered 
with paper and hawkers still shouted for customers to buy their 
souvenirs. Weary yet happy crowds picnicked on the pavements, it 
all seemed very sordid after the exalted atmosphere of thanksgiving 
in the Cathedral. 

I found when mentally reviewing the beautiful service that it was 
the choir’s rendering of the Lord's Prayer which left the greatest 
impression on my mind. They began the familiar words so dear to 
the Christian world in a soft murmur pitched very deep with no 
accompanying music. Then gradually the volume increasea to a roll 
like thunder, till the swelling sound rumbled through the archways 
making starfling harmony. 

I linked this memory with the peaceful exaltation on the face of 
the " father King ” in that hour of worship and the calm expression 
of confidence in the shining eyes of the mother of his people. 
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When I got back to Hampton I felt rather worn out, physically and 
mentally exhausted by the excitement of the day, but gatnered 
sufficient energy to motor with Theodore and some friends who were 
staying with us to view a grand show of bonfires from Newland's 
Corner. There we could see the bright flares lighting up the Surrey 
hills, rows of brilliant beacons reflecting their lighL in the sky. At 
our feet a mammoth bonfire crackled as if a thousand witches had 
emptied the contents of their cauldrons on the pile. Vast crowds 
surrounded the flaming mass, small boys shouted gleefully, -while 
innumerable hands fed the blaze with fresh fuel. It was a great sight, 
but the return journey became a trial of patience. Before we could 
start home our car was jammed in a tremendous traffic block, it 
seemed hours before we started to move slowly along the packed road. 
One just remained stationary in the car park till the big exodus 
commenced and gave us a chance to make for home. But nobody 
really grumbled because it was all a good-natured expression of a 
people’s loyalty, the “ jubilant voice ” taking fiery form on every peak 
and crag of those high hills. 

Personally I love seeing our people out " en masse ” for a public 
holiday, though I confess lam nervous in a big crowd on gala occasions, 
having a horror of suffocation, probably just a form of nerves, but 
very uncomfortable. It delights me to watch, from some point of 
vantage, where I can breathe freely, the high spirits and energy of a gay 
throng. It is good to know that for the time being they have forgotten 
their cares and trials. They seem to express the words of the psalmist: 

“ Thou shalt make me hear of joy and gladness; that the bones 
which thou hast broken may rejoice. 


CHAPTER XV 

DESMOND MacCARTHY AND OTHERS 

People who lack vision and have no ideas beyond self, pass through 
life practically blind. I suppose they are content to move among a 
small circle of friends, but it does seem a pity to limit your boundary 
when the world is so full of interest and opportunity for those who 
care to step out into the wilderness. 

To be an opportunist and " go about doing good" the golden 
moment must be seized. I have in my mind a lovely deed done by a 
writer and literary critic who frequently broadcasts, our charming 
friend, Desmond MacCarthy. It was recounted to me by his wife, Molly, 
whom I love very much. She is always so sweet and amiable and for¬ 
tunately fpr us this delightful couple are our near neighbours. They 
have a spacious flat at Garrick’s Villa (the historic mansion now owned 
by Dr. Laura McConnell), overlooking the river, with one specially 
large room which is Desmond's library. Its impressive shelves packed 
with books reminds one that this is the home of a literary genius. 
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Everyone I feel sure knows his weekly articles which are a welcome 
contribution to The Sunday Times. His wife is also a writer, and 
I delight in a charming little volume of hers entitled: A Nineteenth 
Century Childhood. 

Perhaps it is not quite cricket to discuss even with your most 
intimate friend the private character of her better half. But I fear I 
transgressed when drawing her out on the subject of Desmond, the 
temptation being natural curiosity in one known so well to the reading 
and listening world. 

Before coming to Garrick’s Villa the MacCarthy’s were Londoners 
and Molly said confidentially: 

‘‘Desmond, when harassed with journalism in the crowded yean 
we lived in Chelsea before the Hitler war, got into a good deal of 
social hot water for not answering invitations, accepting but not 
turning up, forgetting engagements ! But I noticed how people 
seemed always to forgive him in the end, and this I think because he 
made up by giving such true sympathy if really needed by friends when 
sick or under misfortune, and giving a good deal more of it than is 
usually given. To strangers in trouble or in low water financially 
he was often very good in those London days." 

I could well believe this. Perhaps it is conceited of me to think I 
am a judge of character, but it is just what I should have expected of 
Desmond MacCarthy. 

Then his wife continued: 

" I will give you an instance, Winnie, of a ' good turn' done to 
some unknown Cambridge undergraduates who were total strangers 
to him. It was boat-race night and they had been dining too festively 
and were very excited. A policeman took them up for obstructing 
the pavement in Shaftesbury Avenue and was carrying them off to 
‘lock up.’ Desmond had come out of a theatre and walking just 
behind them witnessed the scene and scuffle. He saw dreadful trouble 
ahead of these youths, with the parents and heads of their colleges. 
He followed the party to Vine Street police station and took down 
particulars and the hour that their trial would come on next day. 
After helping them in various ways, he found it was actually s> a.m., 
yet punctually at 9 a.m. the next morning he was in Court at Bow 
Street, and having taken all necessary notes, when the case came up 
at 10 am., spoke eloquently for the offenders from the witness box. 
All three got off (with a little sermon from the magistrate) i Outside 
the Court the ‘ released ’ rushed for him with breathless exclamations 
of surprise and delight. ‘ I say you are a good sport I A total stranger 
to us too—an utter surprise ! ’ 

“ One of these, a freskman, was ihe son of a clergyman. Two were 
crack football players—their next match due on that very afternoon. 
Tickets were of course thrust into Desmond’s hands for the game they 
had nearly missed with disgrace, and they were off to change and catch 
their train.” 

" Oh I Molly,” I said, " that’s a marvellous story. Whether Des¬ 
mond likes it or not—I am going to indude it in my memoirs. A 
deed like that deserves to be recorded.” 
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It was truly a Christ-like action and I am glad those young men 
were grateful to their saviour, not like the nine lepers who failed to 
give thanks when they were delivered from something worse than 
social disgrace. 

Molly MacCarthy gave me a signed copy of the book about her 
youthful days and I found it fascinating. She has the light of that 
distant childhood shining still in the gentle expression of her eyes, and 
her personality is amazingly youthful considering she is a grandmother. 
Her attractive daughter, Lady David Cedi, married in 193* and has 
two little sons. Molly also has two sons. 

Her parents were both outstanding personalities. Mr. Warre- 
Cornish, her brilliant and learned father, was Vice-Provost of Eton 
and her mother, about whom much has been written, is remembered 
as an interesting character, witty and intellectual. The Provost being 
a bachelor, Mr. and Mrs. Warre-Comish were called upon to do a 
great deal of entertaining for the college and were in touch with much 
that was sorially interesting in their day. Molly and her sisters and 
brothers were brought up at Eton, in a truly lovely setting. Their 
home was a stately Elizabethan house in the cloisters of the college, 
and the long windows overlooked the Fellow’s garden with the Thames 
on one side and to the south, on a meadow through which a rapid 
brook flowed to join the river. Beyond, in the distance, rose the towers 
and battlements of Windsor Castle, high above woods. In those days 
it was all so unspoiled, one of the most beautiful civilized views in 
England; free from the present-day trippers, it had about it a strange 
peace and seclusion. 

The little book A Nineteenth Century Childhood ends with an 
account of one pale February morning when the Vice-Provost and his 
family saw from their windows that the Royal Standard was flying at 
half-mast. Queen Victoria was dead. The Queen had been familiar 
to Molly from earliest childhood when in Datchet Lane or thereabouts 
she and her sister Cedlia (whom she called “ Evelina ” in her book) 
frequently saw the outrider on his dapple grey, in his white buckskin 
breeches, shoot into sight heralding the approach of the great little 
lady. It was strange to realize they would never again drop their 
curtseys as the large landau, with its spring seat, bounced the Queen 
forward for her bow as she drove past them behind her white horses 
with her Indian servant on the box. These favoured children went 
to the Castle for Queen Victoria’s funeral and viewed from the battle¬ 
ments “the Windsor contingent of English chivalry” (I am using 
Molly’s words)—“gathering for the final procession to Henry VII^ 
Chapel.” 

Molly is still devoted to the Thames and ancient houses and quite 
fell in love with “ St. Albans," our Charles II house, the moment^ she 
first saw it on a May day; and when Desmond MacCarthy decided 
that they should leave London and settle for " quiet ” in a flat in an old 
house at Hampton near ours, she was delighted. Another reason for 
their coming besides the seeking of peace was to be near her younger 
sister Cecilia, who has an apartment at Hampton Court Palace. 

Cedlia is the widow of Admiral Sir William Wordsworth Fisher, 
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G.C.B., and a very sweet personality, She is also a close friend of mine 
and I greatiy admired trie brave way she faced up to the bitter loss 
of her last surviving son in this cruel war. Like so many mothers of 
recent years—she was marvellously unselfish in not wishing to " spread 
gloom.” Her Palace rooms overlook a wide herbaceous border which 
is a riot of colour in the summer. Being high up, her windows com¬ 
mand not only the spacious view but they seem to embrace a wonderful 
oasis of peace. She loves flowers and at the age of four started making 
a garden with dandelions and cow parsley, and as Molly recounts in 
her book, was fond of bringing in bundles of wayside weeds from 
their walks. Cecilia was an unusually attractive diild, full of high 
spirits and up to anything. Now after all her suffering through bitter 
bereavement she has the power of making you feel better for meeting 
her; she possesses the greatest attribute to charm, that of “ giving out." 

In these dosing months of the war I am increasingly impressed by 
the warmth and Tight those who mourn can and do “ give out.” 

I have just read some words which appeal to me strongly in an 
anonymous book called Revelation. It is full of spiritual teaching. 
This unnamed writer of good advice says: “Never think that any 
person who comes into your life is insignificant or of no importance 
to you or you to them. Give out by your example and by your smile 
and by your courtesy ... It is the most needful thing of all because 
if you are giving out you cannot fail to take in through the same 
channel.” 

And this thought carries me back to Desmond MacCarthy’s help to 
those unknown youths who owed their deliverance from a 1 dreadful 
scrape to his kind pleading, early rising and sympathy—given out in 
such full measure. No one could have acted up more fully to J. M. 
Barrie's words: “ Do as you would be done by and try to be a little 
kinder than necessary." 

I have just been reading a book by Maurice Baring—Lewi Lectures 
or The Fruits of Experience and found the authors “fruits” very 
enjoyable and appetizing. The work consists of talks delivered to real 
and imaginary audiences and the one I liked best was headed: 
“ Stimulants." This may sound odd as I am practically a teetotaller, 
but Maurice Baring is not alluding to spirits or wine, but—to human 
beings. 

“ Oh 1 " I thought, as I read, " how lovely to be a stimulant 1 ” 

The author of the article mentions various people who had a stimu¬ 
lating effect on him, the permanent stimulant m his home in the shape 
of their French governess—ChSrie, and later Mr, Edward Lyttelton 
at Eton with other teachers who influenced his life. After naming 
many celebrated friends he describes the cleverest person he ever met, 
Miss Violet Paget, known to the world of European Letters under 
the name of Vernon Lee. As I absorbed his impressions of these 
brilliant personalities I conjured up men and women I have met who 
are endowed not only witn brains, but with that priceless gift of 
magnetism. We have a fairly recent arrival at Hampton Court Palace 
in Field-Marshal Lord Birdwood. He now occupies, with his very 
sweet wife, the wing in w&ch Princess Frederica of Hanover lived 
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when I was a child. I wrote of her in my opening chapter. The Field- 
Marshal is dynamic and he became a national stimulant during the 
period when “ Salute the Soldier " week was doing a great work. He 
travelled through England untiringly to open these events and 
wherever he spoke his patriotic words stirred fires of enthusiasm and 
brought much grist to the mill. We heard him when he opened the 
interesting “ Salute the Soldier ” Exhibition at the Great Hall in 
Hampton Court Palace. He was in splendid form and wenL straight 
off to inspect a big procession at Twickenham for the same object. 

He must be very strong to work so indefatigably and defy all 
weathers. Often he has popped in to see us on a cold winter’s morning 
wearing no overcoat or hat, and we always feel stimulated by his 
cheerful presence. He is many sided, one learns this from his fas¬ 
cinating biography: Khaki and Gown. It contains an interesting 
foreword by Mr. Winston Churchill, who warmly praises Lord Bird- 
wood’s hard work and devotion to his profession. 

One morning he arrived to call on us accompanied by a soldierly 

^ 0130 whom he introduced as his son just arrived from India. 

e what might sound a strange remark, I said to this upright 
Colonel: “Are you little Chris ? ” The stranger replied he was, so 
now I must explain my question. 

Winston Churchill in his preface to Khaki and Gown describes an 
incident which took place at Viceregal Lodge in Simla during a garden 
party when the Birdwoods’ five-year-old child, alarmed by a sudden 
crash, ran to Kitchener for protection. A year or two later a cousin 
asked Lord Kitchener what was the proudest moment of his life, 
expecting him to allude to some outstanding incident in his many 
campaigns. To the surprise of the questioner he replied: 

“ I think when little Chris ran away and put his hand in mine with 
such perfect confidence 1 ” 

Seventeen years later he insisted on providing Lord Birdwood’s son 
with his first uniform on joining the Service, and when their second 
daughter was born, Kitchener stood godfather to her. 

I like to think our senior Field-Marshal started his notable career 


in the XH Royal Lancers, as two of Theodore’s nephews are in that 
regiment. 

Hampton and Hampton Court are lucky in having such a famous 
resident in their midst, who is ever ready to help local affairs. His 
neighbours certainly do not spare him for he is always being asked 
to participate in some good work. I share with him a very old friend, 
I trunk one of Hampton’s oldest residents, Captain Arthur Christie- 
Grawfurd, who lives at Beveree, a large house in the centre of the 
village, standing in charming grounds. Looking over the garden and 
fields at the back of the building, it is difficult to believe one is so 
near London. Beveree holds for me happy memories of my girlhood 
when it was a great centre of entertaining. I used to enjoy the gym¬ 
khanas Arthur arranged in his fields, tent pegging and other stunts, 
and though amateurishly performed under has guidance it was one 
of my favourite pastimes. I frequently rode in Bushey Park with him 
and his first wife, Lena, the daughter of Mr. Triibner, a famous 
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publisher. Unfortunately Arthur has been twice a widower. He is 
always thinking of what he can do for others and Lord Birdwood, 
in a speech from the chair at a local rifle dub dinner a few nights 
ago, told us it was entirely owing to his lifelong friend. Captain 
Ckristie-Crawfurd, that he was offered apartments at Hampton Court 
Palace. Arthur undertook all the preliminaries and never rested 
until Lord and Lady Birdwood were established in that spadous 
home which comprises the right wing of the Palace as you approach 
the main entrance. It is strange after so many years that these two 
who were brother officers in their early XII Lancer days should be 
such near neighbours now. 

On summer mornings the hatless Field-Marshal may be frequently 
seen leaving Beveree with a market basket on his arm well stocked 
with fresh vegetables from Arthur’s prolific garden. 

Men who are loved and admired often wm a nickname for them¬ 
selves. When Lord Birdwood accompanied our King and Queen in 
June, 1938, on their State visit to France, he was in attendance just 
behind the King who had driven to Villers-Britonneux for the un¬ 
veiling of the splendid Australian War Memorial. A considerable 
number of Australian troops were present and after a tremendous 
round of cheers had been given for His Majesty, there came a shout 
from the men: 

“ WE WANT BIRDIE 1 ’’ 

The King at once stopped and said: “ It's your turn now,” and Lord 
Birdwood was made to walk between the King and Queen. 

Somehow this endearing little name seems to suit the Field-Marshal 
exceedingly well and I think all who meet him locally feel gratified 
that in our ancient Palace, England’s “ Birdie ” has found a nest. 

There are human stimulants who not only affect you personally but 
they can radiate to a whole office and this I feel was the case with the 
late Mr. Kessanly, a charming Greek member of Messrs. George 
Newnes staff, in my girlhood days. Quite old (at least he seemed old 
to me then), he bubbled over with high spirits which were definitely 
infectious. He had a marvellous way of raising the vibrations with 
his amusing conversation and spontaneous gestures. Besides being 
much liked in the office, he was a most popular host and gave innumer¬ 
able dinner parties to which he kindly invited me with my parents. 
He generally entertained at the Savoy and I used to be amused at 
the way he always buttonholed a waiter as we entered saying: 

“ Look after us well, you will not be sorry I ” 

There was generally some competition among the waiters to serve 
our party as he was very generous. 

Older readers will remember The Ladies Field, a large dignified 
periodical of fashion and sport in an attractive cover; one seemed to 
see it everywhere, Mr. Kessanly was behind the success of this paper. 
He put his whole heart into its production and sales, vowing to bring 
up the circulation to such a fantastic figure it made his colleagues 
smile. But they did not know his pushful methods and magnetic 
appeal, until he succeeded in his boast and got the laugh of them all. 
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Nothing was too good in his eyes for that paper and he eventually 
persuaded Lady Randolph Churchill (WinsLon’s mother) to grace the 
editorial chair. It was a good society scoop to announce her name as 
editress. He took me into the office to introduce me the day alter 
she was installed in all her glory, a handsome and imposing figure, 
regarded with much awe by office boys and porters. She was beautifully 
dressed, with a large picture hat and fine rings flashing on her fingers. 
I felt the spectacular figure was there to lend eclat to the paperand I 
do not know how long she remained to interview contributors and 
ornament the sombre business room. I only recall my secret amuse¬ 
ment at Mr. Kessanly’s original move, the gesture was so characteristic 
of his advertising genius. Certainly titles in those days had a market 
value. 

Dwelling on human stimulants (and I am glad Maurice Baring has 
coined those words for me) my mind suddenly switched on to the 
exact opposite, that strange phenomenon—the human vampire. I 
fall an easy prey to this type of unconscious and often well-meaning 
blood-sucker. Figuratively speaking they really can drain the life 
blood, depleting weaker vessels upon whom they feed. I can suffer 
fools gladly, but not vampires for they nearly kill me. They need 
not come under the category of bores nor be dull and platitudinous, 
they are often great talkers and very informative. But they have the 
physical power of draining everything out of their victim’s nervous 
system, they heat down resistance and when at last they leave the 
exhausted friend, it is clear that they themselves have received enor¬ 
mous benefit. They look blooming and glowing from the mysterious 
feast and often say how much good the visit has done them. Naturally 
the life stimulant so vigorously drawn, on, refreshes this type of indi¬ 
vidual who is able to enjoy the inexpensive " cure.” 

What I have just said may sound mad to some people, but it does 
exist and has I believe a scientific explanation. I feel Professor Joad 
might explain it and some day I must ask him if he has any theories 
on the subject. 

We were very interested when Clifford Frost, the manager of Messrs. 
Skeffington, brought this busy man to lunch with us at the Mitre Hotel, 
Hampton Court. If a hearty laugh is a stimulant he must have stimu¬ 
lated the whole dining-room. I feel sure the word went round that 
this well-known member of the Brains Trust was in their midst as so 
many eyes seemed turned to our table. When a witty man invariably 
ends his remarks with a peal of laughter the sound is like the accom¬ 
paniment to a song. You grow to expect the cheery vibration and its 
absence would be as surprising as if a singer on a concert platform 
started to perform without the customary accompanying music Pro¬ 
fessor Joad scintillates conversationally, but I was specially struck by 
his unusually expressive eyes. Though we sat for some time over lunch 
and he returned with us to " St. Albans,” if I did not see his portrait 
often in the papers I doubt if I could memorize the rest of his face, so 
dominating were those eyes which riveted my attention. He told our 
-friend afterwards that he " enjoyed ragging Mrs. Cory.” Now I do not 
want to disappoint him should he ever read these lines, but I am hot 
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perhaps as innocent as I look and it takes more than light-hearted chaff 
to shock me. His ideas on matrimony, unlike my own, were very 
unorthodox, but I just took it we looked on things from a different 
angle. He has an exuberant nature and so much foie de vivre that he 
may be like Leo French who said: I am one endowed with an over¬ 
plus of life I I hope I shall meet the Professor again. 

Many years ago at a dinner party given by General Sir Alfred 
Turner at his house on Chelsea Embankment, I found myself seated 
next to Horatio Botlomley, Horatio before his fall and subsequent 
imprisonment. The woman’s battle for the franchise was raging at 
the moment and I said rather facetiously: " Are you a suffragette ? ” 
He retorted: “lama 1 nothingette,' ” to which I replied: “ Not even 
a gas jet ? ” I think this was cheeky and rude of me since many 
thought Bottomley “gassed" too much. Anyway we became quite 
friendly and as my name was connected with the anti-Mormon Cam¬ 
paign in England, he asked me to write an article on Mormonism for 
his paper John Bull. He offered no payment, but his bribe was: “I 
will advertise it on every bus and hoarding in the London district.” 
To help the propaganda I wrote him a really hot article of up-to-the- 
minute news and he kept his word, for it was starred blatantly under 
a lurid title: The Unclean Thing. Curious to meet him again, when 
I had completed my copy 1 took it personally to the John Bull office. 
I was ushered into Mr. Bottomley’s private office and as I entered the 
largest dog in England, a giant Dane, rose from behind the desk and 
came, I thought, rather threateningly towards me. I shall never forget 
the width of its head, I had never seen a more powerfully-built 
creature. I must have started back, for the editor’s cheery voice boomed 
across the room: “ It's all right, don’t be nervous, he won’t hurt any¬ 
one who is my friend I ” 

There was a significant emphasis on the last word which seemed to 
convey: " Heaven help anyone who is not my friend 1 " As the great 
Horatio, big in bounce and short in stature, rose to greet me—I 
thought: “ You are clever, you have this dog to protect your person 
and for a good reason." Already he was getting into hot water and 
many enemies testified against him at ms trial. In the court of 
Justice there was no lawny Dane to bark out a word for his master and 
defend that amazing man against his just fate. 

As 1 conjure up so many interesting figures from the imperishable 
past I am graieful to life for all I have seen and heard, and I think there 
is no grosser sin than ingratitude. When fate treats me unkindly I 
try to count my blessings and set them against the hard knocks. 

In my novel The River of Thought I described an old servant who 
had lost her life in a London blitz. Her mistress is telling a friend 
about Annie MacPherson, that beloved retainer, who had some quaint 
customs, among them she kept what she called her " Blessings Book;’’ 
She found it a marvellous way of tuning in to happiness. Every night 
before going to bed she wrote down the day’s blessings, however small. 
She always found something to be thankful fox. It might be the sight 
of sunlight through the branches of a tree that pleased her, the song 
of a bird or the merry laugh of a child. Occasionally it was a joke 
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exchanged with one of the tradesmen or some needlework that gave 
her pleasure. She never criticized, grumbled or condemned. II 
people talked against God, she merely said the poor things didn’t 
understand Him—they'd know some day. 

I was surprised when this novel was published, which only just 
mentioned old Annie, at the number of letters I received from readers 
alluding to her " Blessings Book ” and saying they would start one at 
once. Like all authors who can boast any popularity I get innumerable 
letters from strangers. Many since the war have been very heart¬ 
breaking, describing bitter losses and asking me for spiritual advice. 
It is a real task keeping pace with this never-ceasing correspondence. 
1 marvel how few of these well-meaning people who write of my work 
with warm appreciation and beg me to answer, ever think of enclosing 
a stamped adfdxessed envelope for reply. Often signatures and addresses 
are so unreadable it takes quite a long time to decipher them. I hope 
I am not grumbling but I just throw out this hint for the sake of my 
fellow writers as well as myself. 

I expect all artists, poets, dramatists, musicians, authors and journa¬ 
lists who guide the thoughts of the people, feel as I do the weight of 
a great responsibility. 

This power so far reaching cannot be fully grasped, it staggers the 
i ma g ina tion. All we may nope is, that our work will inspire and 
encourage some of our fellow creatures and especially those who tread 
the way of sorrow and the paths of pain. 


CHAPTER XVI 

LADY SEGRAVE’S MAGIC VIOLETS 

I have just been reading some favourite lines of mine in Ecclesiasticus 
which commence: 

“ Let us now praise famous men—” 

It is stirring to think of the men described so picturesquely who were 
—" the glory of their times.” 

My thoughts are centring on that brave pioneer Sir Henry Segrave 
whose motoring exploits won him world renown, because my memoirs 
would not be complete if I did not include a few of the sentiments 
so very near my heart in connection with his beloved wife. My 
mother hated the word " widow ” and never used it, but then she, 
like Doris, was a firm believer in the unbroken union which can exist 
between two souls in different spheres, if the bond of love is strong 
enough. Lady Segrave (Doris) is one of my dose friends, for years 
she has been an inspiration in my life. I was never privileged to meet 
her gallant husband, but since knowing her I feel I know him better 
than many intimate friends on earth because in her convocation she 
reveals his personality with such sweet frankness, it is possible to sec 
him through her eyes. 
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She lives on Kingston Hill, so is almost a neighbour of ours. We 
met constantly when we could use our cars and some of our happiest 
visits to Brighton were those she shared with us, she is such a good 
companion. 

• Her house, Warren End, is delightfully situated overlooking the 
golf course. The Segraves enlarged it and spent two and a half years 
there before a cruel fate robbed the world of “ de Hane,” the name 
Sir Henry Segrave was known by from ‘boyhood. All his relatives 
called him by his third name and his comrades in lire Army. His 
full name was Henry O’Neal de Hane Segrave. For the title he pre¬ 
ferred Henry. 

In my novel Glenvirgin’s Ghost I describe a lovely house called 
" Shadow Lawn.” When Doris read this book she told me de Hane 
wanted to use that name for their house. He said "Warren End” 
sounded like a rabbit hutch 1 But she would not hear of “ Shadow 
Lawn." She thought it was only suitable for a big place with large 
sweeping lawns upon which noble cedar trees cast their shadows. 
Personally I regret she did not agree with her husband over this 
because tne Warren End garden is peculiarly sweet and poetical. It is 
like a patch of fairyland in a romantic setting of trees and flowers. 

Now I am going to put on record a recent happening in that garden, 
something so strange that if it had not occurred on my friend’s own 

g round and if Dons had not told me each detail herself, I could not 
lame my readers for being incredulous. 

The late Lord Cottenham was one of de Hane’s most devoted friends, 
and that is saying a great deal because the intrepid motorist had endless 
admirers who almost worshipped the ground he trod on. From all 
I hear of his character and charm I reel that if you knew him you 
could not merely like him, you had to love him. 

Lord Cottenham undertook a welcome task in connection with the 
garden at Warren End. 

In his lifetime de Hane had a little thatched house built to house 
his model railway, which he had been working on and enlarging since 
he was a child. After his death the railway was disbanded and the 
house became derelict, so Doris had it removed. It was then that 
Mark Cottenham, who thought the world of Doris and was like a 
brother to her to the end of his life, designed and sketched a formal 
garden in de Hane’s memory, It was on the site where the railway 
house stood and he used as much of the old material as possible. 
The stone floor over which de Hane's feet so often trod was broken up 
into crazy stones, a sundial ornamented the centre, while crescent¬ 
shaped rose beds with box hedges surrounded this hallowed spot. 
When Mark Cotte nha m died in July, 1943, Doris decided to keep this 
garden in memory of them both. In May, 1944, she found to her utter 
amazement the whole floor covered with wild violets growing up 
between the crazy stones, just one complete carpet of thrilling blue 
in such ordered perfection and wholeness she could hardly believe her 
eyes. She has no violets in her garden and neither she nor the gardener 
had ever planted anything on the memorial garden except the roses. 
Friends came to see this beautiful sight and even hard-headed sceptics 
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called it a miracle. I like to think that angels hovering over that 
sacred ground charmed those lovely flowers into existence. Doris 
ponders often over this unusual phenomenon and cannot forget her 
amazement when she first saw that glistening violet mass dressing the 
crazy stones in shades of heavenly blue. In the mists of morning, in 
the noonday sun and when twilight gathered, that violet carpet, 
mysteriously spread to bring colour and light to de Hane and Mark 
Cottenham’s memorial, seemed to radiate spirituality and testify to 
the everlastingness of love. 

Scientists who follow out the meaning of the seven prismatic 
colours say that blue stands for truth on all planes, while violet 
is “ the royal ruling colour, combining greatness and generosity.” 

The gentle influence of this Warren End mystery permeated the 
whole garden long after the blossoms died down. 

Doris I know is worthy to receive a gift of this kind and I wish I 
could paint in words her sweetness and spirituality The latter is 
undoubtedly the result of her firm belief in survival and the possibility 
of communication with the spirit world. Many books and articles tell 
of the proof she has received that her husband still lives and watches 
over her, so I am giving away no secret in speaking of her as a con¬ 
firmed spiritualist, ready to testify to her faith and stand by her 
convictions. 

Her brave attitude to life must have given her husband pride and 
gladness. Since the tragedy on Lake Windermere she has proved what 
faith can do, by overcoming this grave disaster with flying colours. 
She never doubts that each moment brings her nearer to re-union with, 
de Hane. Her life is a chapter of kina actions done so quietly and 
unostentatiously. I feel as she looks back along the years she must 
find that the happy moments shine brightest in the corridor of memory. 
Through Gods mercy—countless mourners have benefited by her 
teaching, her beliefs and the priceless gift of sympathy which flows 
from her heart. She has found peace for herself in consoling others. 
One senses in her presence a radiance which brings life and healing 
to our world. I see light in all her actions and reactions, because of 
the light in her thoughts, Doris is able to project her thoughts for 
healing and, consoling others, she has found peace herself. 

I used to wonder in pre-war days if the wives of daring men who 
hold their lives so lightly, resent the risks they take for love of 
adventure. 

Lady Shackle ton after she lost her husband was a neighbour of ours 
at Hampton Court Palace. We frequently met and I asked her when 
talking of Sir Ernest’s wonderful career whether she would have had 
it otherwise. 

She replied with a sad proud smile: 

*' You cannot chain an eagle in the backyard I ” 

She too was a brave woman. 

When the world was lamenting de Hane’s death some charming 
words about Doris appeared in a French book and a friend translated 
this poignant tribute to her. It has never appeared in English and as 
it describes Doris so well, I feel I should like to put it on record. 
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Th is book was called Sur Mer and the author was evidently a keen 
yachtswoman, as the volume was all about yachting. She wrote: 

May I be allowed to recall the sublime words that came from 
Lady Segrave’s lips after the death of her husband Major Segrave. 
“It would be,” said this grand and patriotic English lady torn 
with sorrow by the death of her loved companion, “ a very poor 
world if no one dared to run risks for fear of the consequences.” 
Thiii conclusion was so true and so touching: “ If one has only 
personal glory as one’s motive, then it is selfish to bring sadness 
and suffering into one’s family, but if, together with the spirit of 
adventure a man is also urged to accomplish something glorious 
for his country—to trace a new path that others will follow later 
add another verse to the epic poem of human progress, 
then, all risks are justified, no task is too difficult and no sacrifices 
too great.” I bless you, Madame, in the name of other women 
and myself, to have expressed your sentiments in such a manner. 
Thank you for having thought aloud so simply I Thank you on 
behalf of those who, like you, have their heart broken and who 
are alone to carry, keep and nurse the glory of their dear departed. 
In my heart that is so solitary, these words re-echo. They are 
graven with the chisel on the rock of granite where beats the 
most simple woman’s heart. May this homage comfort you. It 
comes from a sister in sacrifice, in action and ideals. 

Virginie Heriot. 

Paris 

Fasquelle Editeurs 

11 Rue de Grenelle. 

I wish Doris and the writer could have met, but it was the merest 
chance these feeling words came into her hands. 

I was listening this morning to the little radio service we have daily 
at 10.15 a very beautiful prayer thanked God amongst other 
blessings for the ” joy of friendship.” It brought home to me the joy 
of my friendship with Doris. She is the most soothing person I know. 
One feels she has —“ the royalty of inward happiness," the serenity 
which comes from living dose to the world of spirit. She is like a 
spirit herself and canies about with her " the infection of a good 
courage.” 

The moment you enter Warren End, unless you are very hard- 
boiled and material, you cannot fail to be impressed by the atmosphere 
of that sweet house. The room I like best is the one she has spedally 
magnetised by constant use, de Hane's study. You feel at once that 
he dominates it. Perhaps this impression is created by the striking 
life-sized painting of the intrepid motorist, a speaking likeness, showing 
the depth of intelligence in the bright eyes and resolution stamped 
upon every feature. The rest of the wall space is covered with charm¬ 
ing water-colour paintings of his radng cars. 

People who do not know Doris may wonder what she is like in 
appearance, for she shuns publidty and 1 haven’t seen a portrait of her 
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in any paper. Well, she is flower-like. Her fair beauty always makes 
me think of some pale blossom, a magnolia, a white rose or lily. She 
dresses with perfect taste, never any exaggeration, all just right to 
harmonize with that magnetic personality. She charms young and old 
alike. My nephew Terence loved to sit and talk with her of de Hane 
who was one of his boyhood’s heroes. Doris and our Terry were firm 
friends. Then she was specially affectionate to my mother. Each 
shared the belief that they had never been widowed and felt strongly 
the presence of the husband temporarily removed from our material 
sphere. 

When the blow fell and I lost my beloved mother, Doris was at once 
at my side and was among the family mourners at Alice’s unusual 
funeral. Mother had always lived dramatically, she was original in 
thought and deed, I have never met anyone the least like her. She 
commanded the love and admiration of a host of friends and spent her 
life thinking out how generous she could be. She gave and gave—it 
was her one joy and she hated to spend money on herself. I often 
gave her velvet gowns in deep sapphire blue or wine colour which 
suited her to perfection because I saw how she disliked ordering any¬ 
thing for personal pleasure. She preferred to disgorge hundreds of 
pounds to people in need. Charities never appealed to her in vain 
and though requests for assistance came in numbers since she was 
known to be so generous, she would go out of her way to discover 
fresh channels through which she could help the distressed and 
suffering. She liked to give before they asked and never wanted her 
gifts to be made public. 

The Hampton Fire Brigade were so attached to her they named their 
splendid new engine—"Alice Graham" and she christened it sur¬ 
rounded by an admiring crowd on the recreation ground by the river. 
The firemen called themselves “ her sons " and she was known through¬ 
out the neighbourhood as "The Mother of the Hampton Fire 
Brigade.” She endeared herself to them by many sympathetic acts and 
they returned her affection whole-heartedly. For instance, they always 
sent her a beautiful bouquet of choice flowers tied with scarlet ribbon 
on the anniversary of my father’s death. Then for the sixteen years 
she survived him, her “ fire sons " attended Hampton Church in uni¬ 
form on the Sunday nearest the date of my father’s death. The 
Captain said to me when I told him how touched I was: "We cer¬ 
tainly intend to keep it up as long as Mother is alive 1 ” 

This proved the tribute was as much for her as for their loved Cap¬ 
tain, who by his skill and enthusiasm made their brigade a leading one 
in the country. 

Until the last year of her life she constantly opened bazaars, 
attended committees and took a deep interest m ‘^The Mothers’ 
Union ’’ and " The Ministering Children’s League,’’ of which she was 
President. Active in body and mind up to the time of her last illness, 
Alice, who was a great organizer, decided to “ stage-manage ” her own 
funeral. She settled every detail with the Vicar and the organist of 
the service to take place in Hampton Church before her cremation. 
She requested that Mendelssohn’s Wedding March should be played 
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instead of the usual sombre music, knowing that she would join her 
husband and for this reason she begged it should be a joyful occasion, 
She chose the hymn which had always been her favourite: 

Ten thousand times Lcn thousand, 

In sparkling raiment bright, 

The armies of the ransom'd Saints 
Throng up the steeps o£ light. 

’Tis finished 1 All is finished, 

Their fight with death and sin; 

Fling open wide the golden gates 
And let the victors in. 

It has a very triumphant tune and as the choir sang each stirring verse 
(the second commences—" What rush of Alleluias ”—), it reminded 
me of a favourite expression of hers. Often if I told her any good news 
she would say in a tone of heartening delight: " Alleluia I " She is 
the only person I have heard use that word in ordinary conversation. 

Her " sons ” of the Hampton Fire Brigade formed a guard of honour 
at the Church, standing in the aisle on each side of the coffin during 
the service. Many organizations were represented and a large con¬ 
gregation of friends attended. 

We all stood while the Wedding March was played and the great 
beauty of Mendelssohn’s music seemed to break upon one with new 
significance because at weddings we are generally on the move or con¬ 
centrating on the bridal pair. 1 have never heard it played all through 
to a concourse of people standing absolutely still, silently listening, 
instead of through a buzz of whispered conversation while departing 
guests streamed down the aisle. Our organist played it superbly and 
every note seemed to tear at my heart and yet I felt she was happy. 

Another request of hers was the now very usual one " no flowers,” 
only this did not include the family. We had placed on the purple pall 
one long magnificent cross the length of the coffin, composed of pink 
carnations. When we came out of the Church and passed through lines 
of reverent spectators the sun burst out and illuminated the scene. 
A little child standing in front of its mother gazed at those particularly 
beautiful carnations and flung up both hands with a cry of joy, its 
face breaking into smiles. I was glad this caught my eye because I 
felt how it would have pleased Alice. She did not want any mourning, 
but I explained I must wear black for a little or it might seem strange 
to the village where she was so well known and she understood my 
feelings. But one friend, Mrs. Drummond of Mole Abbey, was much 
noticed because she wore the brightest of feather boas on a very 
striking costume. She told me afterwards that one day when she was 
calling at “ St. Albans ” in this boa, Alice admired it very much and 
said: “ Do please wear that at my funeral," adding in her little joking 
vein known so well to her intimates: “I’ll come and haunt you 3 
you don’t! ” Mrs. Drummond, who has since passed on, got great 
pleasure in fulfilling this wish and did not the least mind looking 
peculiar. She always dressed conspicuously and her artist husband, 
Arthur Drummond, chose many of her daring costumes. 

When the flood of letters we received made it impossible for us to 
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answer them all separately we, my sister, Theodore and I, had rather 
special words printed, but to carry out her idea we sent our gratitude 
on silver-linea wedding cards. 

On living oyer again the loss o£ one of my dearest earthly treasures, 
the words which most fully express her passing are comprised in one 
splendid sentence: ' 

“ Death is swallowed up in Victory ! ” 


CHAPTER XVH 

BOOKS I HAVE WRITTEN 

A friend who had a private peep into my memoirs before completion 
said she hoped I was going to tell the readers how I get my ideas for 
my books. Well, that is a hard question, rather like asking a person 
how they get their thoughts 1 we all know the way thoughts stream 
through the brain, inspiration wells up as water sparkles to the surface 
of dry earth, racing down the long track of memory. So the endless 
procession of thoughts flow on day and night—thoughts I thoughts t 
thoughts I 

Mine take the place of plots, conversations, scenes, etc., purely 
imaginary, though they seem very real to me. I catch them out of 
the plue. I feel they are often brought by unseen helpers in order 
to aid my work and spur me on to new creative efforts. Then the 
desire to write is so great I cannot remain sterile and fresh books are 
bom. 

When I wrote my novel Glenvirgiris Ghost (the one I mentioned in 
connection with " Shadow Lawn I had not thought of introducing 
the subject of “ Euthanasia " and I did not even know there was a 
"Voluntary Euthanasia Legalization Society” in England. But the 
theme was one of those shots from the blue which win not be denied 
and I could not tackle it in fiction unless 1 knew more about this 
controversial matter. I discovered the Society, became a life member 
and gained from its publications all the knowledge I needed. I read 
Dr. Killick Millard’s historical survey on the movement, a lecture 
delivered by him to the Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society 
and also with his permission used some of the arguments from his 

E residential address to the Society of Medical Officers of Health, which 
as a foreword by Sir Arbutbnot Lane, Bart., C.B., F.R.CJS., etc 
That famous novelist and lecturer, Shaw Desmond, rather surprised 
me by confessing he did not now the meaning of Euthanasia. This 
seemed strange because he is a man of vast learning and many of his 
books are best sellers, I explained the term Euthanasia is derived from 
two Greek words meaning " easy death.” It stands for the doctrine 
or theory that in cases of incurable illness, when life has become an 
intolerable burden, some painless method should be allowed by law to 
shorten suffering. I am solidly with their humane endeavours to bring 
about the right to die. 
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Shaw Desmond lectures on a varieLy of subjects and I have just seen 
a letter to my sister from a friend at Harrogate in which she writes: 

Shaw Desmond gave a lecture for the local Spiritualist group at 
the Royal Baths Lounge on Sunday evening. Seeing it advertised 
I thought I would go along and hear what he had to say. The 
title of the lecture was: xou are spirit immortal—come and 
hear it proved ” and a Mrs. Susan Hughes was to give a demon¬ 
stration after the lecture. There was a practically "full house 
and an attentive audience. Shaw Desmond certainly has the gift 
of the gab, a good platform personality and the power to hold nis 
audience without a fidget or a cough for a whole hour, which is 
pretty good going. I was indeed much interested, but my dose 
attention was perhaps the greater because I saw him against the 
background or the panelled walls at " St. Albans.” What a 
“ down ” he has on the “ Churdies,” Church services and parsons, 
the wealthy, polititians and oLher time-honoured institutions I 
His sneers at most of them were outspoken and quite vitriolic. 
I shouldn’t have thought these views went very well at “ St. 
Albans ”—or perhaps he doesn’t air them there. I saw Shaw 
Desmond had noticed me as I was sitting in the front row at the 
side and he kept glancing in my direction. I guessed he was 
wondering where he’d seen me before, so I went up to the plat¬ 
form and spoke to him after the show. He remembered at once 
when I mentioned the Cory’s and said he had been at “St. 
Albans ” a few weeks ago. After Shaw Desmond’s lecture Mrs. 
Susan Hughes gave demonstrations in the Estelle Roberts’ style 
and was apparently successful with the members of the audience 
who were singled out to receive messages through her from the 
Other Side. She commenced her preliminary address by noticing 
some R.A.F. boys in the audience and saying that she had three 
sons in the RA.F, which, of course, at once secured everybody’s 
interest and sympathetic attention. 

The writer of this brief account described our Mend Shaw Desmond 
welL “ A good platform personality ” yes, certainly, tall, fine featured 
with attractive white hair, he is a spectacular figure and distinctly 
handsome. Sometimes he dresses picturesquely ana his conversational 
powers are dynamic. My sister’s correspondent was right when she 
said that certain views he aired at Harrogate would not be tolerated for 
a moment in our home. We will not hear the Church spoken against 
at " St. Albans.” Why debunk what brings comfort and peace to 
innumerable multitudes and has done so for centuries ? It is easy to 
beat down and hard to build up. The Church may have faults, we all 
have faults—but without organized religion God knows what would 
have become of this country I 

Shaw Desmond has often said to me: " I love Jesus." He brings 
the sacred name quite casually into conversation as if he were alluding 
to a personal friend. Visitors look surprised, not realizing he does not 
mean to be irreverent. Desmond, Irish to the finger-tips, is such an 
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unusual character, one cannot judge him by ordinary standards. He 
is just himself. One accepts him at his own face value and a very 
pleasant kindly handsome face it is. He is always sure of a welcome 
here and in our tennis days before the war was a constant player on our 
court. For a man who has passed his first youth he is refreshingly keen 
on every form of exercise. He revels in cricket, swimming and ju-jitsu 
and will never be old because he has studied the Yogi secrets of eternal 
youth and health. Proud of his fitness, he will guide your hand under 
his coat and ask you to feel his ribs saying: “ You see, I am like iron 1 ” 
True, you feel what might be a wall of steel instead of a human body. 
Deep breathing and exercises account for his tireless energy and I 
am heartily with him in the study of Yogi lore. I have read endless 
books on^their philosophy. My favourite is Raja Yoga by Yogi 
Ramacharaka and I have benefited by his lessons. Another most 
instructive book is The Inner Teaching and Yoga by Charles Wase, 
and for a study of health “ Hatha Yoga,” if thoroughly digested, is a 
science which makes you feel you ought to live for ever I 

So, like my friend Shaw Desmond, I have browsed upon the leaching 
of these mysterious people who control their life force so miraculously. 
It is a deeply interesting subject and opens up wonderful channels 
of information, helping the unfoldment of latent powers much neg¬ 
lected in the West. 

But to return to that burning question—how I get ideas for my 
books. I have already said I love writing and I can well understand 
that great idealist Victor Hugo who lived in the world of imagination 
saying that the act of taking up a pen gave him the same thrill as 
taking a beautiful woman in his arms. I got the idea for one of my 
books from a dream which Theodore recounted to me on waking one 
morning. He said: "I have had an extraordinarily vivid dream. 1 
dreamt I was with a long line of spectators in a great palace in some 
foreign land to inspect the body of a King lying in state. When looking 
down on the face of the corpse beneath the coffin lid I noticed a faint 
twitching of the lips, then the eyelids of the dead King quivered. 
Thrilled by the discovery that there was life in this body prepared for 
burial and feeling there might not be a moment to lose, I smashed the 
glass lid to let in a current of air, shouting: * the King lives! ’ The body 
was dressed in full uniform, the medals and orders on the breast being 
set with priceless jewels. While I was calling out: ' try artificial res¬ 
piration/ the surrounding crowd believing I wished to cause a panic 
in order to seize some of the dead man’s jewels, dosed in upon me and 
guards marched me off to prison—-when I fortunately awoke.” 

“ Oh I Theodore," I said, " what a thrilling first instalment for a 
serial. I must write it straight away ! ” 

I did and the story developed well, first appearing in serial form in 
the Daily Express under the title: "Can a Man Be True?” with 
dramatic illustrations taken from photographs in which real people 
posed as the characters. Later it came out in book form, but the name 
was changed to Sons of State. In later cheap edidons the serial dtle 
was revived. Anyway, Theodore's dream proved a good finandal 
proposition. 
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I find it harder to think of a good title for a novel than a theme, 
plots come unbidden—titles don’t. I dedicated my book All Fires 
Go Out to Shaw Desmond because I was indebted to him for this 
title. I said in the dedication I hoped it would charm my readers as 
much as it did me when first I heard it from his lips. 

Since war broke out we have lost a most excellent secretary in Mrs. 
Way, to whom X have dictated many of my novels. I only find dicta¬ 
tion possible if the one receiving my (noughts has a restful and 
sympathetic personality. Theodore and I were both exceedingly lucky 
in having one of the most perfect secretaries for fifteen years. When 
she was only a girl of fifteen we discovered that she had that valuable 
asset a quick brain, and decided in spite of her youth to give her a 
trial as private secretary to us both. It meani typing innumerable 
letters, dealing with my husband’s business affairs (he is trustee to a 
number of estates) and taking my literary work down in shorthand 
before typing the manuscript. Sne justified our belief in her, this 
young pretty girl, Christine Collis, with her charm of manner and 
ready smile. Quick at the '* up take ” it was a pleasure to work with 
her, for she was always so willing and amiable. Yes, personality is 
certainly one of the greatest attributes a secretary can possess. Marriage 
fortunately did not rob us of our " treasure ” for some years as she 
and her husband lived in Hampton, so Mrs. Way was able to come to 
us daily. Then the inevitable " third ” appeared in the form of a sweet 
babe. Naturally we had to bow to " his majesty the baby.” Since 
little Michael’s arrival, he is now nearly four years old, I have written 
all my books by hand. Though the process is so much longer I quite 
enjoy the companionship of the pen, but Theodore is not so resigned 
to new conditions. He tads it distinctly trying dealing with a multi¬ 
tude of business without “ Chris ” at his side. We both miss the daily 
presence of this very sweet helper. 

Talking of how certain books I have written came to life, I feel I 
must mention the most important of all, one which has been selling 
steadily for over twenty years, and is still in demand. Profits gained 
by the sale of this book which X called My Letters From Heaven have 
been allocated to my late father's favourite charity: ‘‘The National 
Fire Brigades Widows, Orphans and Benevolent Fund.” 

A delightful friend of ours, Frederic Poke, who owns that very alive 
and informative paper, Everybody's persuaded me for the sake of 
millions of mourners in this welter of war to come out into the open 
and relate quite simply why and how these Messages from the Other 
Side saw the light of day. He asked me to tell the readers of 
Everybody’s about some of the most poignant moments in my life. 
He is not merely the proprietor of that widely-read “ Weekly,” he and 
his highly intelligent ana attractive wife Louise, are verily its spiritual 
parents. Day and night they give that production their thoughts and 
their hearts, one might almost say they live for the paper. Greville 
Poke, Freddie’s only son, is editor and managing director. He is 
good looking and a dever amateur actor, so you see the paper is a 
family affair. That intimate family atmosphere prevails, I am told, 
in the office. We never miss reading our Everybody's from cover to 
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cover before sending it on to the troops who thoroughly enjoy the 
production. 

I called my article on the book I have just mentioned: “ The Other 
World ” and it brought a flood of letters from readers, letters which 
prove that an ever-increasing public is deeply interested in these 
matters. It was not easy when I first took up my pen to write on such 
a private subject, to bare my heart to strangers. Then as I began to 
tell the story of a momentous happening in my life I felt I was doing 
the right thing in revealing a domestic drama over which one might 
naturally wish to draw a veil. It is this same feeling that it is wrong to 
keep such experiences to myself that impels me to add a chapter on it to 
my memoirs. If I left this out, the story of my life would not be 
written. 

After all, any readers who shudder at the word " Spiritualism ” and 
believe it is wrong to communicate with the dead, can skip this next 
chapter or gum the pages together. 

I have no wish to force my ideas on anyone. I shall merely relate 
with absolute truth what happened in my home on the day my father 
“ died." 


chapter xvm 

MY LETTERS FROM HEAVEN 

How I dislike that word “ died ” just as I dislike the word '* death," 
because—" there is no death," only fuller life as we explore the won¬ 
derful fields of Eternity 1 

My father took this step into the unknown a few hours after we 
had discussed some material affairs on the telephone, when his voice 
was strong and he was in his usual health. We fixed to go to London 
the following day where he wished to attend to some business and we 
looked forward to motoring up together. Then when the end of 
mortal life came so unexpectedly it seemed that a heavy door had 
closed between us for ever. 

It was terrible to witness my mother’s anguish and as I tried to com¬ 
fort her, I began to sense he wished to get m touch with her and only 
needed a human hand to gain his desire. 

I had not thought of myself as a medium but since the tie of love 
between us was so strong, I resolved to have a try ! 

I put my own personality on one side and made ray mind absolutely 
blank. Then I waited to be used. Mentally I was like an unruffled 
pool which catches the light and holds it without a ripple. 

I waited patiently with Alice at ray side. At last the miracle hap¬ 
pened. I had been holding my pen upright with my wrist raised from 
the desk to prevent any human volition. The control came in a won¬ 
derfully short time and messages in automatic writing flowed across 
the page with supernatural power and speed. 

We followed in wonder and delight each word, amazed that our 
dear one had bridged the river of death. He spoke most beautifully 
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of the spirit sphere so that we realized the joy of his new life in vast 
worlds of knowledge and splendour. 

We could not speak openly at first of what had occurred and only 
told our nearest and dearest. We dreaded ridicule, but our hidden 
joy was not to last. My father, always unselfish, wrote he must give 
certain messages to the world. He urged me to take down a book for 
publication which meant that I should emerge into the full glare of 
publicity and criticism I 

1 had never had any connection with spiritualists, but once the 
torch was placed in my hand I had no choice but to submit, since it 
meant ligh tin g the path of the bereaved. That is how my first book 
in automatic writing came into being and I felt while taking down 
My Letters From Heaven I was a wire for telephonic messages from 
spiritual sources. 

When this little volume which Messrs. Hutchinson published came 
into the limelight of publicity, I literally gave the world a part of my 
inner self. 1 aid not grudge the gift, but I cannot be surprised on 
looking back that a natural fear tore at my heart-strings. In those 
days psychic subjects were not so openly discussed as now and I won¬ 
dered how my dear one’s messages would be received. 

I need not have worried, from the first that little volume seemed 
destined to triumph. It got an appreciative press, not one critic said 
a disparaging word. Then year m and year out testimonies reached 
me from all parts of the world that the book had bound up wounds, 
so of course I rejoiced this trust had been placed in my hands. Even 
now, after twenty years, sorrowing men ana women write to thank my 
father for giving them such comfort and assurance of survival. They 
allude to him in letters as if he were their personal friend and one 
American citizen declared My Letters From Heaven saved him from 
suidde. So if I had to choose, I would rather have transcribed that 
volume and its sequel More Letters From Heaven than the seventy- 
seven novels of which I am the author. I try to get some uplift and 
teaching into all my secular works without appearing to preach, but 
the comfort of knowing I have been allowed to pierce the barrier and 
receive direct details of the hidden life through automatic writing, 
is a source of endless satisfaction. 

The long life of my father’s " Messages ” testifies to their sincerity 
and over and over again the same phrase has occurred in letters from 
strangers: 11 1 keep that book by my bedside with my Bible and read 
it every night.” 

So Bob’s words from an unseen world have travelled the earth over 
and I confess I was surprised to learn they were widely read by fisher¬ 
men all along the Welsh coast in the early days of publication. Now 
the dole of death through war is helping to pierce the veil as never 
before in the history of mankind and the dividing line grows thinner as 
fallen warriors seek a way to return to their homes. 

My father wrote in one of those letters: 

It seems to us so amazingly unreal that you should imagine we 
have vanished from your lives, because we are translated to a 
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position of far greater influence and power than when you could 
see us and touch our material hands. 

He speaks of forceful agents on their side working to destroy the 
old scepticism, making mortal channels through which the great fact 
of survival can percolate. 

I feel our generation stands in desperate need of a Christian revival. 
I wonder how many men and women look out of their windows in the 
morning and thank God for the miracle of a new-born day and their 
own existence in a world of so much beauty. I am writing now in 
early April, 1945, when every heart hopes that peace is near. By the 
time these " Memoirs ” are published some of us may have forgotten 
all that hope entailed in the dark days of war 1 

Mrs. Frederick W. H. Myers, widow of one of the profoundest 
thinkers of the later nineteenth century, was a great admirer of My 
Lettres From Heaven. I was privileged to meet this vivacious and fas¬ 
cinating old lady in June of 1934 at a delightful social gathering at 
Albany, Piccadilly, given by Sir Brumwell Thomas and his sister. Miss 
Thomas. She lived with her bachelor brother until her death, which was 
unfortunately hastened by shocks received in a London blitz after they 
had moved to the Temple, where Sir Brumwell still occupies beautiful 
rooms. For years this devoted brother and sister made their Albany 
flat a centre of entertaining and gave parties which were always 
crowded with celebrities. Sir Brumwell, a witty conversationalist and 
great favourite everywhere, is a celebrated architect. The Dunkirk Wax 
Memorial and Belfast War Memorial were his two best-known works 
in the last war. I am glad he introduced me in that throng of well- 
known people to Mrs. Myers, such a personality, with nothing in her 
manner and the quick trend of her brain to suggest age. She reminded 
me of Lady Augustus Hervey and both these outstanding characters 
have now passed into the Unknown. 

In memory of Mrs. Frederick Myers' sweet friendship I kept a letter 
she wrote me in July, 1934, after I had enjoyed other meetings with her. 
I pasted it into a book she gave me by her husband entitled Essays 
Classical and Modem. The letter with its characteristic exclamation 
marks and underlined words ran as follows: 

Your father’s book—I could not put down, it so profoundly 
absorbed me. I read into the night ! 1 How it must help and 
comfort thousands. I am sending copies of it to some in great 
sorrow. I only got back last night and read your father's book 
till nearly morning I You were right to put in that Foreword. It 
is so kind of you to have written me such a dear wonderful letter 1 
It is precious to me, I am very tired but the Letters From 
Heaven rested and refreshed me. I could not put down the 
Book. Goodnight my dear friend. I feel as if I had almys known 
you. 

Yours ever, 

Eveleen F. W. H. Myers. 
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When writing to thank me for sending her a copy of my novel: 
Tongues in Trees, she penned the following kind words: 

I am intensely looking forward to reading it, there is something 
to me so arresting and wonderful—in the thoughts—and so 
unusual and absorbing—in the way you write. 

From such an intellectual woman of the world, this praise wanned 
my heart. 

Mrs. Myers lived in Cleveland Row, St. James’s, and it seemed right 
for her to be in the heart of London where she could shine in an 
admiring circle till a better world claimed her. She had always been 
an outstanding figure and was a great beauty in her youth. Watts, 
Millais and Henner painted portraits of her which rank among their 
best work. She was the youngest daughter of Charles Tennant and 
ller mother, Mrs. Tennant, had a “ salon ” long famous as the meeting- 
place of political, literary and artistic celebrities. It was there 
Frederick Myers, already known as a brilliant classical scholar, first 
met his future wife. He was deeply interested in spiritualism and with 
Henry Sidgwick, Professor Sir W. Barrett and Edmund Gurney 
founded the Society for Psychical Research. Myers is best remembered 
by the last book he wrote: Human Personally and its Survival of 
Bodily Death and his epoch-making poem " Saint Paul." 

I think My Letters From Heaven specially appealed to Eveleen Myers 
because she shared her husband’s interest in things psychic. She gave 
me a copy of " Saint Paul.’’ It was first printed in 1867, to be followed 
by endless reprints down the years. In all those thrilling verses the 
three which describe our Lord’s choice of a Mother appeal to me most 
strongly: 

Not to the rich He cnine or to the ruling. 

(Men hill of meat, whom wholly He abhors,) 

Not to the fools grown insolent in fooling 
Most when the lost are dying at their doors; 

Nay but to her who with a sweet, thanksgiving 
Took in tranquillity what God might bring. 

Blessed Him and waited, and within her living 
Felt the arousel of a Holy Thing. 

Aye for he* infinite and endless honour 
Found the Almighty in this flesh a tomb. 

Pouring with power the Holy Ghost upon her. 

Nothing disdainful of the Virgin’s womb. 

Eveleen Myers’ death in 1937 was deeply felt by the large circle of 
her devoted friends. The Times said iu a memorial notice: 

Her charm was made vivid by her unusual vitality, which she 
had the gift of imparting to others, so that even in her advanced 
gars to be in her company was to experience an enchantment of 

I think I was very fortunate to have been numbered amongst her 
friends, for I certainly experienced that enchantment which wul ever 
remain a joyful memory. 

Sir Edward Marshall-Hall was a confirmed spiritualist, but talked 
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little of his beliefs for fear of prejudicing his career. He knew only 
too well how many people disliked the subject, even to thinking those 
who held such theories were bordering on lunacy. But he boldly 
wrote a preface to a spiritualistic book by his friend Katie Wingfield, 
who through automatic writing brought him the news of a near 
relative's death abroad, before the telegram arrived proving her state¬ 
ment. 1 used to meet Miss Wingfield when she visited his sister Mrs. 
Arthur Laboudiere who lived in Hampton. Katie Wingfield did a 
lot of inspirational writing for her friends and certain royal person¬ 
ages. Sir Edward told me he often got messages from the other side 
when in Court and changed the whole of his defence at the last 
moment just as he was about to address the jury. Who knows how 
many of his great legal successes were due to the fact he followed this 
guidance ? 

Until Alice rejoined her beloved Bob I wrote for her daily. Year 
after year she fed spiritually on the messages which came through my 
hand. When away, in England or abroad, I posted letters from my 
father for which she was immeasurably grateful, since they kept her 
in dose touch with him and filled a gap in her life which could not 
have been bridged in any other way. I am thankful he never failed 
me and that X was used as an instrument of service. Now she writes 
to me from time to time, telling of their happiness. Since finishing 
my last chapter she controlled my hand and wrote: 

“I am glad you described my beautiful funeral service in Hampton 
Church which I attended after I left my poor old body and became 
young again in the Spirit World." 

So you see she follows my Memoirs ! 

I know many dergymen who firmly believe we can communicate 
with the invisible world but like Marshall-Hall they only speak of it 
among their friends and will not preach on the subject for fear of giving 
offence, yet My Letters From Heaven has been quoted from at least 
one pulpit. A well-known Canon whose name is a household word in 
many homes, has been upheld in bitter bereavement by his knowledge 
of spiritualism and firm belief in its teaching. 

I shall not be mentioning this controversial subject again and in 
dosing this chapter I am reminded of certain words in St. Paul’s first 
epistle to the Corinthians: 

Now concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I would not have 
you ignorant . . . there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit ... to one is given .. the gifts of healing ... to 
another the discerning of spirits —” 


CHAPTER XXX 

THE PRAYER FRONT 

I have always been greatly attracted by the chimin g and pealing of 
beautiful bells, their joyful notes can stir me more than a fine orchestral 
performance, The former send such sweet voice strains to the world. 
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swelling through, open spaces, ringing a message of which ordinary 
music is incapable. I find melody in the voices of those I love, in the 
songs of birds or the soft symphony of bees buzzing over lavender 
bushes. Some people say church bells get on their nerves, the strains 
depress them. It is merely clang-clang churned out, monotonously 
calling a congregation to worship, but of course there are bells —and 
bells I 

When I listen to the really lovely ones (and the world holds many) 
I often think of the birth of the great chiming monsters which impel 
attention. I was very struck with Maurice Baring’s account of the 
casting of a bell in Russia. He describes the ceremony he witnessed 
there in his interesting book —The Puppet Show of Memory. He 
pictures in his own inimitable way all the pomp and glow of this 
ceremony, with the dense crowds of eager spectators gathered round 
a furnace in the open air, from which a huge column of smoke mixed 
with flame, issued. With due solemnity and religious rites this strange 
spectacle was staged exactly opposite the Church, a Te Deum being 
sung before the bell was cast. He makes you see the struggling men 
and women fighting for a good view-point, close to where those in 
charge of the furnace stirred the molten metal it contained with 
enormous poles. On one side of the furnace a channel had been pre¬ 
pared through which a torrent of metal was to flow into the cast of 
the bell and he was asked to throw a silver rouble into the furnace, 
so that the bell might have a tuneful sound 1 Two hours had been 
spent by the vast multitudes praying for the success of the operation. 
Then the culminating moment came when the metal was released 
and down the narrow channel prepared for it a huge yellow sheet of 
flame raced—flaring up and told the excited onlookers that the bell 
was born. So great was the crush it seemed a miracle some of the 
spectators did not get burnt to death as they pressed forward against 
the perspiring policemen who could not control the crowd, which, Mr. 
Baring said, reminded him of a large tough sponge. Nothing seemed 
to make any effect upon it. He was carried through and beyond the 

S eat human mass in its struggle to reach the edge of the channel. 

e concludes his graphic account with the hope that the silver rouble 
he threw into the furnace would sweeten the utterance of the new 
bell 1 


In this same instructive volume dealing with his life he gives an 
astonishing account of a certain Holy Week he spent in Moscow before 
the Revolution. The churches were crowded to suffocation, at one 
service the gospel was read dut in fourteen languages. A Good Friday 
service began at one o'clock in the morning and aid not end till four 
in the afternoon. He marvelled how the priests endured the long 
strain especially after a strictly kept fast, I have often pitied our clergy 
standing in the pulpit for three hours on Good Friday, while we m 
the congregation are privileged to sit during the series of addresses. 

Loving the voice of bells as I do, I envy Maurice Baring his memory 
of the midnight service on Saturday in Easter week when twelve 
o'clock sOruck and the tuneful notes of Ivan Veliki began to boom. 
He describes it as a beautiful, full-voiced immense volume of sound— 
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a sound which. Clara Schumann said was the most beautiful she had 
ever heard. Other bells answered it, then all the bells in Moscow 
from all the churches rang together. As there was a church in almost 
every street one can imagine the mighty orchestra piercing the air. 

“ Christ is risen,” said the voice of Holy Russia. “ He is risen, 
indeed.” 

But lovely as the Kremlin bells were, I doubt if their deafening 
music could have stirred my heart more than the familiar notes of that 
grand old Londoner, Big Ben, chiming out the hours over our noble 
city. 

I hope when Hitler’s war ends, the part which Big Ben played in 
what is called " The Dedicated Minute " will not be forgotten. 

Major Tudor-Pole determined to try and make Christian people 
combine in silent prater throughout Britain when the great chimes 
came on the ah- at nine o'clock each evening. Theodore was im¬ 
mensely struck with the idea and immediately sent £100 towards 
launching it when the Major solicited'subscripiions from sympathizers. 
With this and other financial help it got through to the public. Posters, 
advertisements and radio spread the suggestion. One of these posters 
with a picture of Big Ben, which pleads for the observance of the 
9 o’clock Minute, has been displayed on a wall of our house facing 
the road since the idea started. I often see pedestrians reading it and 
wonder if they carry the memory home and dedicate that one minute 
to God in every twenty-four hours. It was gratifying to learn that the 
Big Ben Silent Minute was being observed not only in Great Britain 
and many parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations, but in 
various places throughout the occupied territories of Europe and in 
the Middle East. It was also “ kepton board many ships of the Royal 
Navy and the Merchant Navy ana by Servicemen at home and overseas. 

By June, 194s, it was estimated 10,000,000 people were dedicating 
the Minute to God, opening the shutters of their minds in the fervent 
hope that Unity is Strength. One writer, describing the supreme 
value of the Silent Minute Observance, said: 

“ By an act of prayerful will, if every man and woman opens his and 
her shutters at the same time, whole multitudes are bathed in the 
light—beyond the windows.” 

Messages of encouragement and approval came from His Majesty the 
King who expressed much interest at hearing of the progress of this 
movement. The Prime Minister congratulated the organizers, 
declaring it daily recalled to the minds of millions of our people the 
Christian values at stake in our fight against evil. 

It disappointed me at Torquay when the Hotel manager allowed us 
to put a Big Ben Silent Minute poster up in the lounge, to note how 
the visitors consistently continued their babbling. In that full hotel 
only a handful of people sheltering there during the Battle of Britain 
ever dreamt of attending Church on Sunday morning. 

But —there was a certain Sunday morning when every church 
throughout England was crowded. I allude to the first day of National 
Prayer. 

It pleases me to think that Theodore worked hard to help bring 
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about this great day. He started a press campaign in February, 1940, 
insisting upon the necessity of having a Day of National Prayer. He 
did this by spending hundreds of pounds on advertisements in leading 
papers. The following injunctions appeared in large lettering: 

WHY NOT A 
DAY 
of 

NATIONAL 
PRAYER ? 

Wake up, Britain, and acknowledge 
publicly your real Leader, who will 
bring us victory. 

There was a lot more which I need not quote and Fleet Street 
appeared puzzled to know who was behind wnat seemed to many a 
waste of money. He also wrote letters to the papers which were 
answered by the public, giving varying views. 

The Daily Sketch published the copy of a letter Theodore wrote to 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury which ran as follows: 

Your Grace, 

Many suggestions are continually being made as to how to 
secure a just peace, while the one way out of our troubles seems 
to have been generally ignored. I and. many others feel that until 
the Nation as a whole unite in prayer Eor Divine assistance this 
war will drag on indefinitely. It seems pathetic that a civilian 
in the House of Commons should have to beg our Prime Minister 
to ask the heads of the Christian Church that the whole Nation 
should be called to a day of prayer. We are, as you know, facing 
chaos and no one knows from the least to the greatest how or 
when our troubles will end. 

Personally I feel sure thaL if we ignore the Almighty we shall 
pay dearly for our heathenism and it is up to you as a leader of 
the National Church to point the way and sound the clarion call. 

(signed) Theodore J. Cory. 

This letter was written on February *4th, 1940, but the Day of 
National Prayer was not held until May *6th that year. We all know 
what followed—the delivery of our armies from Dunkirk which was 
rightly proclaimed a miracle. His Majesty the King, together with 
members of the Cabinet, attended Westminster Abbey on that fair 
May morning, whilst millions of his subjects all over the world flocked 
to die churches. Soon after this united effort 335,000 men had been 
carried out of the jaws of death to their native land. 

During Theodore’s campaign in the press he received many private 
letters from well-known people on the subject. Lady Astor wrote sympa¬ 
thetically but said she did not want the people to stop at that day and 
use it as a kind of pill ! Dame Christabel Pankhurst was interested 
and sent several letters wanting this Day of Prayer and declaring she 
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would do all she could in the matter. It was good of her, as she was 
busy at the time finishing a book. 

Among his many interests Theodore is a keen believer in British 
Israelite theories which he studies by the hour and an irreverent friend 
called the Old Testament prophecies his crossword puzzle I I have 
not gone deeply into it, but realize that it is fascinating. For instance, 
what could be more convincing that the prophets saw into the future, 
than certain passages in Ezekiel. Here a man who lived 8,500 years 
ago and never saw an aeroplane, describes them as " Cherubuns” 
equipped with wheels that rise from the earth . . . the noise of their 
wings like the noise of great waters. He sees in his vision a man’s 
hand being filled with coals of fire from between the wheels and 
scattered over the city. Surely he is picturing incendiary air-raids when 
he speaks of “ the living creatures that ran and returned as the appear¬ 
ance of a flash of lighming.” There are many more such striking 
passages in the Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, Revelations and others 
which show me why the “ B.I.s ” are so keen on linking up these 
analogies. 

That inspired American writer. Emmet Fox, declares the study of 
the Bible is not unlike the search for diamonds in South Africa. People 
there found at first a few diamonds in the yellow day and were 
delighted with their good fortune, supposing that was the full extent 
of the find. Then, upon digging deeper, they came upon the blue 
day and were amazed to discover as many precious stones in a day 
as they had previously found in a year. Emmet Fox urges Bible 
students in their exploration not to rest satisfied with the yellow day 
of a few spiritual discoveries, but begs them to press on to the rich 
blue day underneath. 

Theodore digs deeply into that day and teaches me by word of 
mouth what I, through stress of work or laziness, have not imbibed 
from the printed page. 

I know as I write my memoirs how impossible it would have been 
to tackle this task, but for my husband—who does things most 
methodically. From the earliest days of our married life he diligently 
set himself to cut out all newspaper notices of our doings, which he 
pasted neatly into various well-bound volumes. I fear I often said: 
h What is the use ? We shall never look at them 1 ” For a long time 
these records lay unopened in the drawer of a Queen Anne cabinet, 
then when I unexpectedly felt compelled to write this book, out 
they came to render mammoth service. Theodore’s thoroughness 
supplied much of the data I could not have remembered because 
I never kept a diary. So any success this history of my past achieves, I fed 
I owe to his good work, and I want to acknowledge it very gratefully 1 

When I think of those who have smoothed life’s path fear me I am 
quite overcome with gratitude. It is on£ of the emotions which affects 
me definitely,, The word "gratitude," described in the dictionary as 
*’ a sense of thankfulness for something received,” must I think be 
engraved on my heart as " Calais " was engraved on that same sensitive 
organ in the imagination of a Queen. 

No words can express how aware. I am of much loving service 
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rendered us at " St. Albans ” during these long years of war. When 
the disaster gripped a world in agony, like most households we were 
denuded of staff and the problem faced us of departing to the soulless 
atmosphere of an hotel for the duration. 

Then—Heaven be praised—one who has lived close to us in affection 
and loyalty, shouldered the task of running this house. Mrs. 
Blanchard, in the early seventies, a very valued retainer living over 
our garage, left the seclusion of her comfortable apartment and con¬ 
sented to be cook-housekeeper during these rationed years. With a 
dear head on her shoulders and a good knowledge of cooking, she 
saw us through the difficult period without a grumble or a sigh. This 
treasure came at the age of sixteen as a maid to " St. Albans ” 
and I have known her worth since my childhood. She married my 
father’s right-hand man, Joseph Blanchard, one of the most versatile 
people I ever knew. He started as a fourteen-year-old boy at “ St. 
Albans” under Bob’s Scotch trainer when we kept greyhounds, for 
my father's great ambition was to win the Waterloo Cup. This was 
never achieved, though he had many coursing successes. 

As a child 1 used to admire those graceful hounds, I liked their dark 
blue cloth coats with yellow initials which they wore on their daily 
walks. When Bob gave up coursing, young Blanchard stayed on for 
forty-six years, till he died in those pleasant rooms over the garage 
-which his wife and family have occupied ever since. He survived my 
father by some years and was taken on by Theodore when he bought 
" St. Albans.’’ No one could have served our family more devotedly. His 
daughter and two sons were bom on my parents' premises, so the 
Blanchards became a sort of legend at ” St. Albans.” After Bob’s 
passing, Blanchard, who had distinguished himself as a most able fire¬ 
man, became Captain of Hampton’s Volunteer Brigade. An announce¬ 
ment of his death appeared in the Evening Standard, he was so well 
known in the fire service. His eldest son was in the last war and his 
second son who was in our service, is with his regiment out East at 
the present. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blanchard were fortunate in having the sweetest of 
daughters, Hilda, our very experienced parlourmaid. She has been one 
of our greatest wartime treasures and was spared to us mercifully by the 
Ministry of Labour. She is a wonderful character and equals her 
mother in unselfishness. I love to see her devotion to animals. The 
cats and one adorable dog we spoil terribly owe much to her care, 
while our really beautiful green parrot with scarlet feathers under his 
wings, adores her. He is a vicious bird and would bite our fingers 
off if we attempted to touch him, but his love for Hilda is almost 

E athetic. He likes to pull her hair with his beak, to play with her 
ands and coax her to him with endearing calls. She is as kind to us 
as to the animals, which is saying a great deal I Her tastes are truly 
artistic and she has a way of arranging flowers which puts my efforts 
to shame, she is also much more musical than I am. A prodigious 
worker; she has helped me enormously in running my Ked Cross 
Working Parties at "St, Albans." It is quite uncanny how she finds 
time fpr everything. She is an attractive blonde, with her fair hair, 
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blue eyes and delicate colouring. " St. Albans ” would not be the 
same without her and her dear mother, who have been veritable 
saviours in our home through the strain of war. I have no use for 
ingratitude and it often jjains me to see how casually service is 
accepted by employers, as if the mere fact of paying a wage made 
thankfulness for work done unnecessary. 

People like Hilda and her mother are lights of the world ; they shed 
an illuminating influence in a very positive and literal sense. It is 
good to possess a soul which radiates through the material covering 
and without any apparent effort blesses all around. 

Character is like the city upon a hill that cannot be hid. For the 
harmonious ones in my home I am unfeignedly thankful. When those 
words come in a “ General Thanksgiving ” during a church service— 
" give us that due sense of all Thy mercies ”—I often have a f iling 
(which I fear is wicked) that I really jjeed not pray those words. It 
seems unnecessary because that “ due sense ” is always with me. The 
other words “ giving up ourselves to Thy service ’’ is greatly needed 
by my worldly spirit and I only wish I could walk before my Creator 
in " holiness and righteousness ” all my days 1 
I am very conscious of being an “ unworthy servant." 


CHAPTER XX 

STEAMAN SHIP 

The spring is passing, this momentous springtime of 1945 and every 
day our hopes grow brighter for the victory of the Allied Nations over 
the treacherous Germans. 

People discuss on all sides how best to celebrate Peace, the press 
offers suggestions and Dr. Joad -has said (with his tongue in his cneek) 
he will go to church to give thanks in the. morning and get drunk at 
night 1 Theodore has purchased some enormous Victory-Day flags, 
British, American and Russian, to decorate our home for the festival 
of rejoicing and I feel no one would wish to be behind in expressing 
patriotism, yet there will be poignant moments and I shall near in 
my innermost soul the rhythm of a silent sobbing, rending the hearts 
of mourners whose dear ones come no more. 

Naturally I shall be thinking of Terence, who though I was only 
his aunt, declared he had *' two mothers ” 1 I shared him with my 
only sister and with her I also shared the agony of losing one who was 
indeed a son to me. 

As the final "cease fire” comes nearer, our personal losses seem 
accentuated, though we do not talk about this openly for fear of 
clouding the joy that will come to others when hand clasps hand again 
and lip presses lip. 

I recall our Terry saying to me in such an earnest tone of conviction 
when alluding to their disappointment when H.M.S. Hood missed 
some big engagement: " Mark my words, Winnie —our day will 
cornel” 
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That day came when the world's biggest warships, the Hood, the 
Prince of Wales and the Bismarck with her accompanying cruiser were 
thundering towards each other off Iceland. Two or three hundred 
yards only divided the enemies and then in a moment the glorious 
Hood was no more. Funnels, masts and pieces of the ship hurtled 
hundreds of feet into the sky, fell back on the sea and disappeared. 
My sister said: “ It has always comforted me that he and the gallant 
company went up instead of going down.” A grand grave for noble 
hearts and it is good to think that a prayer, printed on a small card, 
was carried in the hat of every sailor who perished when the Hood 
sank. A part of the prayer ran thus: 

Make me strong in heart and valiant in danger and whether 1 
live or die keep me in Thine Almighty keeping. . . . 

Terry was thirty-nine years old when he was promoted to the rank 
of Commander and was mentioned in despatches shortly before the 
tragedy. He joined the Navy as a Midshipman late in the 1914 war 
and H.M.S. Bellerophon was his first ship. When the German Fleet 
surrendered he volunteered for submarines, but later found it im¬ 
possible owing to sea-sickness. I told earlier in this book how com¬ 
plete immunity from this disability was attained through hypnotism. 

When a call came for engineers he answered it with alacrity, the 
change being notified by a bracketed (E) added after his rank. In 
engineering he found his true vocation and was accorded the task of 
building H.M.S. Sheffield. 

The Graham family have always been fond of writing poetry for 
private circulation and Terry must have caught the infection. When 
he gave Christmas or birthday presents the gift was generally accom¬ 
panied by some apt verses. Engineering appealed to him so strongly 
that he was inspired to write an appreciation of the Engineers in verse 
which I feel should be preserved. They bring the engineers' work so 
vividly before ordinary civilians. In crisp language this poem makes 
the reader visualize the versatility of such "modern sailors.” One 
realizes how entirely the ships depend on these men whose praises 
are sung with the voice of knowledge and complete understanding. 

Terence was always humorous and this blessed gift of humour 
bubbles up in his description of those who “ drive the British Fleet." 

" Steamanship " was published in the Western Mail and South Wales 
News on December 6th, 1940, and by the courtesy of Sir Robert Webber 
I am allowed to re-produce it here. 


STEAMANSHIP 


In days of yore 
In peace or war 
When fleets put out to sea, 

The sailors brave 
Were those who gave 
The ships mobility. 

Their exploits on the upper yards. 
Were inspiration to the hards. 


But now reflect 
In retrospect, 

The march of time is such 
That rope and tar 
No longer are 

The things that count for much. 

The scheme of things has been revised 
For now the fleet is mechanized 
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THE GIFT 

But here I would apend 
A fact one seldom hears 
That H.M. ships depend 
On Naval Engineers. 

A hundred thousand " horses *' 
And forty thousand tons, 

Consider what the source is 
Of power for the guns. 

A never ending duel 
Twbct gearing's fiendish scream, 
The roar of hunting fuel 
And superheated steam. 

Each turbine sings a shanty 
A shrill crescendo yell, 

A kind of modem Dante 
This orchestra of hell. 

They make electric power 
And also may I say, 

They don't need Shenandoah 
To make the anchor way. 

They run the mighty Diesels 
Which bark their fearsome oaths, 
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And if the crew get measles 
They disinfect the clothes. 

And when it comes to going 
For liberty ashore, 

They demonstrate that rowing 
Is needed now no more. 

They make the galleys function, 
Refrigerate the meat. 

Thus breakfast, tea and luncheon 
Arc ready for the Fleet. 

These specialists are able 
By working trim and heel 
To keep the vessel stable 
And on an even keel. 

And if a warship's boLLoiri 
Upon a mine should trip. 

It’s just as well we've goL ’em 
To save the very ship. 

They deal with every hole 
And fully comprehend 
That every single soul 
Must on their skill depend. 


The days of yore 
Are now no more 
Nor can they sec re-birth, 

Immortal pride 
Has never died, 

Those times have proved their worth. 
But think when modem ships attack 
Who gets them there and brings 'em 
back. 


Oh, hearken please 
Such men as these 
Enable you to eat. 

Because it’s they 
From day lo day 
Who drive the British Fleet. 

And so I say three hearty cheers 
For modem sailors—ENGINEERS 1 

R.T.G. 


I echo those cheers with a throb that rends the heart-strings. When 
such virile young lives as Terry’s are tom from their homes, it is 
impossible to fill the gap left by their cheery presence which kindles 
the lost youth in older folk. I used to feel alm ost young again as I 
entered into his many pursuits through the Gate of Imagination which 
opens so widely for me, thanks I suppose to some peculiarity which 
begets authorship. 

How thrilled nis mother and I were at his many successes as an 
amateur racing motorist on the track at Brooklands where he won so 
many events in his Fraser Nash ! We held our breath as the radio told 
us his car was starting on its perilous hill climb at Shelsley Wash and 
our joy was great at hearing he had won the event. 

Cinematography was one of his hobbies. The beautiful coloured 
films he took of life in the Navy and particularly on board the ill-fated, 
H.M.S. Hood were so thrilling they were shown to the public in the 
Gaumont Cinema news reels. When we watched them on a screen in 
the "St. Albans” drawing-room, friends often said the storms were 
so realistic they felt quite sea-sick. It seemed those monster waves with 
their white teeth of foam were racing forward to devour us stay-at- 
homes as we watched that mighty ship ploughing its way through 
seething waters, 
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We little dreamed while looking in quiet admiration at the vast 
vessel with her fifLeen-inch gun turrets, that a fatal shell falling on a 
vital spot would claim the pride of the British Navy. 

In that hour of disaster the skies, heavy with snow, were illuminated 
with orange-gold flame from the Hood’s forward guns. After the order 
“ Open fire " had been given within a moment the thunder of a 
terrific explosion sounded the Last Post and the mighty warship ol 
glorious renown vanished from the face of the ocean. 

In the morning and at twilight when the evening star shines peace¬ 
fully above we remember those heroes who met their Pilot face to face 
from the roar of battle. , 

In storm and stress, in sunlight and moonshine, year in and year out 
—until our own call comes— 

“ WE SHALL REMEMBER THEM 1 ” 


CHAPTER XXI 

THE GIFT OF HEALING . 

Now that so many released prisoners are returning home after being 
starved and ill-treated for years in Germany, our over-worked doctors 
will be busier than ever and I only hope the wonderful work of Healers 
will be more fully recognized. 

These gifted people who perform miracles outside the medical pro¬ 
fession are few m number and I am fortunate in knowing Mr. Squire- 
Tucker, the descendant of three generations of natural healers, who 
even at the age of seven could take away pain with his childish 
touch. 

A few years ago, after the war started, I met him at Mrs. Pinckard’s 
luncheon party m London and having heard of his work was deeply 
interested to learn from his own lips something of his past history. 
He was a successful business man before serving for over tour years in 
the 1914 war and when invalided home healed himself from the ghastly 
effects of poison gas. It was then he had the vision to minister to 
humanity and he has never looked back. Such strong vibrations 
emanate from this amazing man that hundreds of grateful patients 
testify to his cures. I count myself among this number for I have 
personally experienced his healing powers. I was suffering from 
inflammation of the ear which alarmed me because after a previous 
attack I had been warned by a leading throat and ear specialist that 
I only just escaped a mastoid. Fearing to find myself on an operating 
table, I visited Squire-Tucker in his quiet Sanctuary at Earl f s Court 
which soon after was bombed to rubble in a London blitz. It was my 
first contact with a Spiritual Healer, one who claims to be a channel 
used by the Supreme Power of the Universe. 

It is no joke when an ear plays you up and you are tormented day 
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and night by its ceaseless throbbing, so my gratitude and relief when 
one treatment entirely removed all the pain and inconvenience can 
be better imagined than described. I kept asking myself on the drive 
home: “ Is it true ? Am I dreaming ? Can it last ? ” 

I stopped on my way to attend a tea party and as I talked to 
various friends I was thinking: “How soon will the throbbing begin 
again ? ” 

But to my delight I was entirely free of all the misery and from that 
day I became intensely interested in the work of Healers and especially 
in Mr. Squire-Tucker. We struck up a firm friendship and he fre¬ 
quently visits us at “ St. Albans.” 

When I got to know him better I asked him to describe his sensa¬ 
tions. He explained the healing rays pass through the top of his head 
and flow right through into his hands, so tha't the vibrations can be 
felt. Frequently he locates the seat of the trouble by some incon¬ 
veniences in his own body, a condition called “ diagnosis by psy- 
chometry.” He does not go into a trance, but feels himself growing 
very big and tall, his own body giving place to the Spirit of Power. 
One can well believe that the gift of Healing is a Pentecostal one, which 
was brought into perfect manifestation by the Lord Himself. 

In my case Mr. Squire-Tucker breathed down my ear through a silk 
handkerchief, twelve times. I felt the heat flowing like a comforting 
river, yet dared not hope for the quick results which ensued. The 
treatment closed as it had commenced, with “ words of power.” 

I shall never forget my relief when all those obnoxious sounds ceased 
and I felt my old self again. 

I think one of the most remarkable features in regard to his healing 
lies in ” Absent Treatments," cures effected at a distance upon patients 
he has never seen. This forms a large part of his work. He lays his 
hands upon kerchiefs which are sent to the sick at home and abroad 
with startling results. 

Just as miracles are recorded in the Bible, so day afler day, we meet 
with modem miracles and this is certainly one of them. 

Mr. Squire-Tucker told me that some years ago the B.B.C, (then 
called "a L O ”) made a remarkable discovery. One day at the 
experimental station the officials actually re-tapped, through the 
receiving apparatus, the very same programme broadcast at some con¬ 
siderable period previously. This proved that sound is indestructible 
and can be reproduced. The fact was newspaper news and appeared 
in the general press at the time. He remarked as he related this 
incident: "Is it too much to believe that cradled in space, the 
teachings of the Master Jesus are still intact ? " I • share with this 
twentieth century Healer the thrilling hope that some day vibrating 
waves may cause Christ’s voice to be heard again saying: 

" Arise and walk ”—“ Be thou healed.” 

After his treatments Mr. Squire-Tucker always plunges his hands 
into cold water, for they have absorbed vibrations which must be 
thrown off immediately. This transference of vibrations from the 
sufferer to the Healer has been scientifically proved because the water 
used to cleanse the hands is so impregnated by diseased vibrations, that 
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if a dog lapped it, the animal would at once show symptoms of sick¬ 
ness. This fact was discovered before the war by the Mesmeric 
Institute of Paris and scientifically proved. 

Another side of this interesting subject is the exorcising of evil spirits 
from haunted houses or devil-riaden mortals. Poltergeister and other 
unpleasant entities receive short shrift at my Healer’s hands. He has 
a special technique of his own when preparing for an exorcising 
mission. 

“ This kind,” he says, “ goes out only through prayer and fasting." 

He arms himself with weapons stronger than any sword which enable 
him to stand up to the uncanny terrors which make certain places 
uninhabitable. He has also completely cured “ obsessions.” 

If I were going to live again on earth and could choose a gift at 
birth, it would be the gift of healing. I can imagine no greater joy 
than to discover you possessed a miraculous touch and that you could 
draw away racking pains with your hands 1 It would be like wearing 
the mantle of the Apostles of old. 

I think it is very hard on those who practise this gift with conspicuous 
success, like Mr. Squire-Tucker, that so often they are summoned as-— 
“ a last resource." Then when the trick is done, the patient who has 
been cured frequently withholds the fact from the doctor previously 
employed. It takes courage to tell an expensive specialist that a Healer 
without medical qualifications has made an operation unnecessary. 
1 have heard such people say: “ Of course I did not tell my doctor, 
but he was very mystified and could not understand what had 
happened." 

Materialists are apt to remark with a veiled sneer: “ Oh I just a faith 
cure—” Then I fancy I hear our Lord’s words ringing down the 
ages: “Arise, go thy way, thy faith hath made thee whole.” 

When Mr. Squire-Tucker comes here, our friends who meet him 
are surprised to find such a cheerful man of the world, for they seem 
to think a Spiritual Healer must have a mysterious ascetic personality. 
Like Dr. Joad, he punctuates his conversation with frequent laughter 
and has a great sense of humour. He looks on the bright side or life 
and always expects the best to happen even when days arc dark. His 
losses through the air raid which robbed him of his London Sanctuary 
and many valuable possessions was a hard blow. Now he carries on 
his inspired work in his own home at Putney. I often think of those 
sick people who find their way to Gwendolen Avenue and pause, per¬ 
haps with fluttering pulses at Number Two, wondering before they 
seek admission what the Healer will be like. If they are shy or nervous 
they soon expand under the influence of the genial “Friar Tuck,” 
our nickname for Squire-Tucker. When working he wears a cassock 
of beautiful Madonna blue, a mystic colour which suits him well. He 
says when he closes his eyes he sees marvellous rays of colour which 
vary according to the disease he is treating. 

Speaking of laughter just now, it occurred to me how seldom I 
laugh. My innermost self may be intensely amused, I chuckle with 
all the satisfaction of a happy hen who has produced an egg, but that 
delightfully refreshing burst of laughter which comes from others 
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seldom emanates from my lips. I feel it must be some form of disa¬ 
bility, because once I simply rocked with laughter at an extremely 
funny music hall sketch. I was thankful when I could control myself 
for I really suffered and have never forgotten the painful sensation. I 
understood then that well-known expression: “ I nearly died of 
laughing,"—or—" It tickled me to death I " I could imagine a person 
with a weak heart passing out in a paroxysm of mirth. I read of a 
mother who took her small son to a arcus for the first time and during 
the clown's antics the child laughed so heartily that he fell back dead 
in his mother's arms. 

We had a girl friend who laughed so musically it was a joy to hear 
her. Certainly in that case it was a great addition to charm. 

I have just been reading Laughing Diplomat, Daniel Var&’s memoirs, 
in which there are so many delightful descriptions of places and people. 
He has written books in Italian and English and I enjoyed those 
piquant novels entitled The Maker of Heavenly Trousers and The 
Gate of Happy Sparrows. He has the art of finding unusual titles. 
In Laughing Diplomat he quotes the advice a certain General gave 
him at the beginning of his career—advice to a young man on becoming 
a diplomat, and I feel others who follow less illustrious callings might 
benefit by the hint. 

" Do not forget to laugh,” said the General. " Laugh at success 
and laugh at failure. Laugh at the way the world is governed. Laugh 
at others and above all laugh at yourself I ” 

Of course this alludes to the internal laughter of which I am happily 
capable. 

Near the end of this book the author tells us of a friend who was 
talking of writing his memoirs. He called them " posthumous 
memoirs ” and said the title was to be: "Impressions of my involun¬ 
tary passage through life." 

I wish I had thought of an equally striking label for this chronicle 
of my journey from childhood to advanced age. The great thing is 
never to think you are old. A daring friend of ours asked a woman her 
age and she replied: " I am as old as my little finger and a little older 
than my teeth I ” He said in a contrite tone: " I have decided never 
to ask a woman her age again.” 

Old people are very wonderful now. There is a certain lady of title, 
very much in the social swim, who attends dances (even in wartime) 
at the age of ninety-three. This last winter in the year 1944 she 
appeared in radiant health and spirits at a big Red Cross ball in 
London and danced all the evening. Her dress, dfoolefe back and 
front, was cream satin and had peacocks painted all over the gleaming 
material. She is a wonderful example of the vigorous contempt 
for age we see to-day. She has always ignored the flight of time, 
but I must not say her name having mentioned the ninety-three years. 
She is beloved both in social and theatrical circles and probably 
realizes her age is pretty well known. 

“ Friar Tuck,” before he joined the London Scottish to fight in the 
Kaiser’s war, was the official photographer for Hammerslein Opera 
House in the Kingsway, so came into contact with many leading lights 
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of the stage. Then he was always curing human ills privately, but 
never pictured himself facing publicity as a Spiritual Healer. 

Members of the theatrical profession afford a varied and complicated 
study and they provided him with endless material for diagnosing 
character. What risks theatrical managers face in catering for a fickle 
public I I am no gambler, but my father used to enjoy a gamble now 
and again which took the form of backing plays. He was extraor¬ 
dinarily unlucky in his choice, as the productions in which he was 
interested invariably failed. At last, having been stung so often, he 
vowed never to put another penny into the theatre. He had reason to 
regret what seemed at the time a very sensible decision. He was urged to 
take a hand financially in Charlie’s Aunt I He felt he would not care for 
a farce in which a man dressed up as a woman, so would not even hear 
it read. Had he broken his resolve, my sister and I to this day might 
be drawing dividends from that famous farce. I was told of one 
backer who only financed it to the amount of £500 and a few years 
later he received as much as £43,000 from the deal. It was an 
inexpensive production with no particular scenery and a small caste, 
while in those days theatre rents were very different from the huge 
sums asked now. I believe at that time the rent of a West End theatre 
was about £80 a week. Well, it is no good crying over lost chances, 
though it was a lasting regret with Bob that he had missed his golden 
opportunity. 

Strangely enough he was the only member of the well-known Green 
Room Club who had nothing to do with the theatrical profession. 
But so popular was he in that coterie of talent, they elected him on the 
committee. For some years he thoroughly enjoyed those meetings 
with his celebrated confreres. Yes, the Green Room Club was nearer 
to his heart than the late Raleigh to which he belonged, or any of 
the old so-called " smart ” dubs of the day. 

How many have slipped their moorings since the last two wars, 
leaving the stage poorer for their absence I 

While the latest conflict raged, Theodore and I had little heart for 
the theatre, but we hope in the near future to renew our interest in 
the arts. We must try to forget these years of “ killing,” though we 
can’t expect to frisk around with the same joyous spirit which marked 
the piping days of peace. Still it will be wonderful to partidpate in 
amusements again without the haunting knowledge that death and 
disaster is lurking just round the comer. 

Gan we find— 


Look up number 537 in your " Hymns A 8 c M.” and Bishop E. H. 
Bickersteth will answer the question. In fourteen lines he gives us 
seven condse answers. Each nas a lyrical quality deep as it is easy. 
The text heading the hymn expresses an immortal truth: 

" Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
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CHAPTER XXII 

A PALACE GHOST 

April days of 1945 have given us some big climatic surprises. A sud¬ 
den burst of summer brought out such a wealth of bloom that it was 
positively breath-taking, one felt almost spellbound by the beauty of 
the earth and the flower-laden trees. 

It was always a speculation whether May flowers would bloom before 
the first of their namesake month, but on April aand, Red Cross 
and St. John’s Sunday in England, the trees were already laden 
with pink, crimson and white may blossoms. Such a season I feci 
can never have been known, and it was on this special Sunday after 
a Church Parade, that Field-Marshal and Lady Birdwood drooped in 
for tea. 

We settled down for a chat in the swing seat on the sunny lawn 
facing the river and watched the boats rowing, punting and sailing 
by. Motor-boats which used to make unwelcome waves to the dis¬ 
comfort of smaller fry have been conspicuous by their absence since 
petrol restrictions and the river has been the sweeter for their tem¬ 
porary loss. 

As our little coterie, under the broad, stretching twisted boughs of 
the giant catalpa, gazed at this peaceful scene it seemed almost im¬ 
possible to realize what was taking place in Berlin. Our Sunday papers 
had told us of the complete collapse of the German capital. We talked 
of the Red Army at last in Berlin with it Stormoviks dive-bombing over 
the city and Russian shells falling in Unter den Linden. We shuddered 
at the account of Buchenwald and other Nazi concentration camps. 
The sadistic, hellish cruelties practised on tortured victims by people 
who were now experiencing hell on earth themselves, seemed out of 
keeping with the calm and peace of an English Sunday in an English 
garden. 

The Field-Marshal said, looking towards his wife, that since we 
hoped soon for peace, she had written a charming little poem herald¬ 
ing the day of Victory. 

Lady Birdwood is very modest about her talents and deprecated the 
idea that her verses were outstanding, but her husband's praise 
persisted. 

"It is a good effort,” he assured me, and I asked if I might be 
allowed to see the poem. The following morning just as we were 
finishing breakfast, Lord Birdwood came m with the verses for me to 
read and I liked them so much I asked if I might preserve his wife’s 
words in my memoirs and here they are: 

The breaking clouds are heralding the dawning of the day 

As the victors' feel are marching on their destined free highway, 

For the Lord of Hosts is with us and His last great trumpet call 

Has brought the sound of freedom to His children one and all. 
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May He help us in His wisdom to create this better world. 

Where men shall live as brothers and the Hags of Hate be furled, 

Where want, injustice, hunger, shall for ever be unknown 

And the measure of our mercy—is the measure we’ve been shown. 

For that great and gallant Anny that has fallen in the fight 
Is still in spirit with us, though vanished from our sight. 

They too shall hail the dawning, they too shall lead the way 

Till the last “ All Clear ” is sounded on that glorious VICTORY DAY 1 

I like to think that in all probability when my readers are introduced 
to Lady Birdwood’s prophetic words, the Day of Victory will be a 
happy memory and that we shall be helping to create that better world 
of which, she writes. 

She is a clever amateur artist and paints delightful pictures. I have 
seen some of her lovely work in their apartment at Hampton Court 
Palace. One of my treasures is a sketch of hers which she used for a 
Christmas card, produced in most delicate shades and much too beau¬ 
tiful to go the common way of greeting cards. A fair size, with 
crimson ribbon fastening its Yuletide message, the painting is called: 
" The lights of Simla from Chail.” It is a poem in line and colour 
and full of atmosphere which gives me daily pleasure. It is a picture 
of lights in the distance against a blue ana amber sky, with a tall 
tree in the foreground and others like lace-work. 

The red-bricked wing which Field-Marshal and Lady Birdwood 
occupy is celebrated for its ghost—or perhaps I should say was cele¬ 
brated, for a wraith which has been laid for some years now. 

The story, which is authentic, concerns no less a person than the 
foster-mother of Edward VI, Sibel Penn, who haunted the premises 
by her persistent spinning, heard nightly. Then when some recon¬ 
struction took place, the workmen discovered an old spinning wheel 
bricked up in the wall where that uncanny sound had disturbed the 
inhabitants. Unbelievers, who liked to think people imagined the 
spinning, were bound to acknowledge there was some truth in the 
haunting after all. Once the spinning wheel was removed they never 
heard Penn again, though she was certainly seen 1 

The previous occupant, Lady Maude, told me this story herself. 
A guest arrived at her apartment late one afternoon, somewhat thrilled 
at the thought of staying in such an historical old building. She went 
to her bedroom to tidy her hair and was seated at the dressing-table 
in front of the glass, when a tall gaunt woman in a long grey dress 
entered. The visitor thinking it must be the housekeeper coming to 
ask if she wanted anything, said: " Will you please turn on the electric 
light ? ” The switch. was by the door and when the grey-clad figure 
showed no sign that she had heard, the request was repeated in a 
louder voice, for Lady Maude’s friend thought the woman might be 
a little deaf. Instead of replying she silently retired from the room. 
On describing this incident to Lady Maude the visitor was amazed to 
learn there was no one in the place answering to that description, 
which exactly tallied with the pictures of Mistress Penn, who died of 
smallpox in 156s. I related these ghostly incidents in an article I 
wrote for The Queen Newspaper, I called it " The Palace Beloved." 
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I described Lord Birdwood as one of our most magnetic peers, looking 
amazingly youthful and virile for a man who confesses he has over¬ 
drawn his ration of the Psalmist’s “ age-standard ” by more than a full 
half dozen years. When he came to live at Hampton Court, old resi¬ 
dents recalled the fact that he reviewed a Btrong contingent of Indian 
troops in the Home Park, which adjoins the Palace, during the Coro¬ 
nation festivities in honour of King Edward VII. It is a long story 
since those days to a summer Sunday morning during the recent war, 
when the Field-Marshal reviewed and stirringly addressed the Home 
Guard on Hampton Court Green. 

But to go back to Mistress Penn, who has not favoured the Bird- 
wood's with a visit, an effigy of her, with a long rhyming epitaph, is 
one of the ancient features of Hampton Parish Church. The life- 
sized recumbent figure is wonderfully modelled and attracts much 
attention as one enters by the South door and it is said to be an 
excellent likeness of her. This quaint image lies under a stone canopy 
supported by four Corinthian pillars. 

I always feel glad that Hampton Court Palace is open to the public 
and that thousands enjoy its charms, especially during the summer. 
There are few historic places in England more beloved by the Nation. 
A friend of ours asked a girl who was “ doing the Palace ” with an 
excursion from a factory, what she liked best. She had tested the 
labyrinthian mysteries of the maze, wandered through the spacious 
picture galleries and the glorious grounds, with her fellow trippers, 
and her answer came as a surprise. She thought for a moment then 
said: " The names on the doors i ” 

Here was the human touch. Her interest and curiosity had been 
aroused by the fact that behind those romantic walls set apart from 
the public gaze, residents were living in this old-world Palace and 
calling it “ home." 

One wonders about the much-discussed ghosts. I am inclined to 
believe that shades of the departed may hover in those green groves 
and lofty halls. Many say it is all " rubbish.” One sceptic declared 
she would never believe anything she had not actually seen. I got 
the last word by replying: "^Look at that table, I suppose you would 
say it is quite still ? " “ Absolutely," she said with conviction. Then 
I added: “ It is a proved scientific fact that it is rushing through space 
at thousands of miles a minute.” 

I own these scientific truths are hard to grasp, especially when in 
restful surroundings I resolve I will " study to be silent.” One is for¬ 
tunate that the “ rushing through space ” is not experienced for we 
have sensations enough to face. To be still is a precious boon in these 
blatant, blaring days. 

There is no greater opportunity for the indulgence of stillness than 
an illness whim places you apart from the daily round of the outer 
world. 

For the first time in my life about a year ago I had a severe attack 
of pneumonia. Not to be allowed to move out of my bed was an 
entirely new experience and I had never before had a professional 
nurse. It was lucky in wartime to secure a night nurse. Theodore 
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and my sister with the kindly Mrs. Blanchard and Hilda were respon¬ 
sible for me in the daytime, a second nurse being quite unprocurable. 
1 try to forget the suffering and recall some humours in connection 
with that trying time. For instance, at night I would lie awake for 
hours watching that little nurse (an extremely experienced sister) 
seated under tne electric light deep in one of my novels. She was 
taking a course of “ Winifred Graham " and became quite a fan of 
mine. The joke was, when she busied herself with my morning ablu¬ 
tions, she would relate with gusLo the plot and various situations in 
one of the books I had written myself. It did not seem to strike her 
that she was imparting stale news. As a matter of fact quite a number 
of incidents had escaped my memory and were recalled by her careful 
description. Sometimes she would do embroidery as a change from 
reading. She had pretty little hands and I watched their movements, 
thinking they were like fluttering butterflies hovering over the work, as 
her needle flashed in and out under the glow from a fascinating shade 
brought from China by my beloved Terence. 

In the room which was wanned by central heating a large anthracite 
stove was luckily noL alight, for one day it seemed the devil got inside 
it. Most alarming sounds issued, bangings and weird disturbances. 
It was in the daytime and I rang my bell, I confess in some alarm, 
unable to endure the noise any longer. The chauffeur was fetched 
and removed with tools the iron screen behind the stove and drew 
from the chimney the largest seagull I have ever seen. He held the 
captive up in front of my bed and displayed the wide stretch of its 
wings. Then opening the window the bird flew away to the freedom 
of the air. It seemed symbolical of a released spirit and I hated to 
think what tire poor prisoner suffered when struggling in that dark 
captivity. 

During those weeks when I was shut away from the world I prayed 
a lot and expected to get well, though afterwards our clever doctor, 
Mr. Foss, declared it was “ touch and go.” Knowing my energetic 
nature he tipped me the wink I had better be obedient and not do 
anything rasn. A look more eloquent than words punctuated his 
whispered warning, given when my husband’s back was turned: 
Theodore’s anxiety about me was so great that he had to be taken in 
hand medically and given sedatives at night. You see it was the first 
time in all our long married life I had been seriously ill. 

Charles Kingsley spoke wisely when he said the problem of life was 
not a difficult one for it solves itself so very soon at best—by death. 
" Do what is right the best way you can, and wait to the end to 
know." 

Rather an obvious staement perhaps, but very sound, and he adds: 
“Remember that though death may alter our place it cannot alter 
our character, it cannot alter ourselves." 

I often wonder if it will alter our tastes. Shall we like the same 
things, in a wider way perhaps ? Shall we take our likes and dislikes 
%vith us ? t 

I am glad I was ill in my own room, surrounded by colour schemes 
and furniture which Theodore and I selected together to suit our 
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temperaments. The Chinese influence and tender yellows that catch 
each shaft of light, bring brightness to our cheerful room. It is good 
to sleep in and good to wake in, I thrive in the company of yellow. 
Psychics say the love of it indicates a controlled practical mind. I 
wrote an article for Everybody’s on the intriguing science of colour. 
I mentioned a patient who endured agonies m a hospital ward front 
gazing at the dead white walls while suffering from a nervous ailment. 
When he recovered and could take up his normal life again, he worked 
to get that ward painted a restful green. Once this was done, the 
doctors were amazed at the quick recovery of cases which had been 
stubborn before ; the new decoration came like living balm. Sensitive 
people, often without knowing it, feel the magnetism or the malignity 
of colour, which exhilarates or depresses them. It is strange—if you 
think of it—how colour comes into conversation to indicate certain 
moods, for instance we speak of being " in a brown study.” We are 
“ green with envy,” we “ see red " or we are ” in the pink ' or “ in the 
blues." Perhaps we declare a certain person " put a false colour on 
some matter ” or " came out in his true colours.’’ 

Some think their lives are governed by the stars. I was told once 
the moon governed mine; an astrologer said: " You are a moon- 
woman.” I replied: " I hope that does not mean I am a lunatic 1 ” 
But with all respect to the stars I am inclined to believe colour has a 
greater influence on our lives, and that oiir temperaments react 
aversely or otherwise to the colours surrounding us. Each of the seven 
colours of the spectrum—violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange 
and red has a direct bearing on health and well-being, each says some¬ 
thing to us according to our need. So I advise my readers when selecting 
house decorations or clothes, to make sure which colour brings them 
an individual sensation of happiness. Dr. Kilner proved that when 
humans were looked at through a Kilnerscope they fell into different 
colour groups, so it is feasible that if you detach yourself from your 
right group, you suffer accordingly. Or course your instinct must tell 
you to which group you belong, and personal taste, for we all know 
the colours that please and refresh us. I honestly believe that if you 
wear a shade you dislike it is detrimental to health as well as 
depressing. 

During my pneumonia I missed being able to stand at the window 
and watch the sunset, it was the first lime in my life I had been denied 
the beauty of the sky. I have just read a review in the Daily Sketch of 
a book by Air Staff Operations Officer Rom Landau. Sydney W. 
Carroll, who writes the review, says he can never see an aeroplane 
ascending against the sunlight into the blue without thinking of 
William Blake’s thrilling line: “ Mounting upon the wings of light 
into the Great Expanse." He feels there must be something of the 
skylark in the soul of every airman. Rom Landau, the author of In 
the Wing, gives the reader an insight into the workings of a mind ** full 
of conflicting currents surging relentlessly through it.” 

All autobiographies are chronicles of self-revelation. I have always 
disliked talking of myself and that was why I vowed I would never 
write my memoirs, Having overcome my prejudice and broken that 
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resolve, I grew more and more hardened to personal revelation as 
each chapter evolved. Without a blush as I travel back in fancy to the 
past, I End myself detailing these many private incidents in my life 
with a certain sense of enjoyment. It seems strange after writing about 
fictitious characters for so many years to stick to the truth and nothing 
but the truth. 

A friend has written to ask if my autobiography is drawing to a close. 
She says: 

I expect, like so many authors who “reminisce,” you will be 
called upon by your public for a further dose and you can then 
compile a sequence of recollections and comments which you are 
sure to recall after you have completed this book. Look at the 
series of autobiographical books Naomi Jacobs and Ethel Smythe 
have turned out, each one better than the last, to mention only 
two popular autobiographists. 

So far I do not intend returning to the subject of my life, but of 
course one never knows. 

Many people who are kindly interested say they want this book on 
their shelves and one remarked: " However crowded our house is or 
wherever we go, That Reminds Me will be with us.” 

Cicero wrote: 

“ A room without books is as a body without a soul.” 

Now I don’t like too many books crowded together, just a few choice 
ones are sufficient to produce that " soul ” Cicero mentions. Our 
largest bookshelf is in the entrance hall at the foot of a flight of stairs. 
The books seem to welcome you as you come down, inviting you to 
take your choice if you care to browse between their covers. I am 
sure a quantity of volumes heavily bound and pressed shoulder to 
shoulder devour atmosphere and positively eat up air. Libraries are 
generally stuffy. It is better to select your book from a well-filled 
library in a house lucky enough to possess one and read the volume in 
another room. 

I have only just learnt the origin of the word '* bookworm.” It is 
an allusion to the insect that eats holes in books and lives both in and 
on its leaves. At one time the word " book ” was used more widely, 
a single sheet or even a list being called a book. I like the expression 
in a person’s "good books,” which reminds me of Dickens’ humorous 
remark: “ If you want to keep in her good books, don’t call her ' the 
old lady.’" 

I agree with him. I fancy no woman likes to be termed “ the old 
Iady.’ r 

There is nothing so annoying as to lend books and not have them 
returned. It is wise when lending your much-loved volumes to write 
a courteous motto or verse on the frontispiece, such as; 

This book I lend with pleasure, 

I beg thee do not spurn It, 

Derive therefrom its treasure 
And then to me return it. 
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or 

Jf thou art borrowed by a friend 
Right welcome shall he be— 

To read, to study, not to lend, 

But to return to me I 

But should you wish to pen a harsher message the following has a 
humorous and sarcastic bite: 

Few of my friends arc good arithmeticians, but nearly all of them are good 
book-keepers I 

I never enjoy a book more than on a wakeful night. It wiles away 
the silent hours which would otherwise be spent in tossing about and 
grappling with endless thoughts which drive away sleep. We are told 
if we want to relax that we should make our minds a blank, but this 
is not an easy matter. I have tried often in vain to black out all that 
tends to foster worry, remembering the advice given me by my father. 
He told me to visualize a large expanse of deep luminous blue, like the 
sky or sea, till the brain becomes a pool of quiet and reflects the i nfin ite 
beauty of God. 

Theodore was given a pillow stuffed with poppy heads when he had 
an attack of insomnia and I often think it is helpful to picture, if 
lying awake, an open space of country ablaze with brilliant poppies. 
And that reminds me I spoke of the dramatic critic Clement Scott 
early in these memoirs, for he often stayed at “ St. Albans ” and loved 
our old home. The fields of poppies at Overstrand between Cromer 
and Mundesley in Norfolk inspired him to write his beautiful lines 
beginning “Away from the world on the cliff by the sea,” in his 
“ Garden of Sleep." 

That poem set to music was one of the popular songs of the day 
and I only wish it could be revived like “ Just a Song at Twilight ” 
and so many of the old favourites we hear now, which carry us older 
ones back to our childhood. 

It is sad to think the path Clement’s feet so often trod on his holidays 
when walking through Trimingham or Mundesley has long since 
crashed down to the foot of the cliff. 

Poets and hooks seem running in my head to-day and I will dose 
this chapter with a characteristic remark of that famous and literary 
man, my friend Bishop Creighton, who reigned over the Diocese of 
London at the end of the last century. 

A second-rate author, a stranger to him, had the temerity to send 
his book to this brilliant scholar and received the following reply: 

I thank you very much for forwarding me your book and I 
promise you faithfully that I will not lose any time in 
reading it. 

I wonder if the subtle sarcasm penetrated that author's brain I 

As I have been quoting poetry I feel I must just add these few lines 
of the Bishop’s which sprang to my mind while writing of him. They 
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have always struck me as peculiarly apt, showing that a deeply learned 
Father o£ the Church can possess the precious gift of humour: 

Ills VERSE 

The vain it rainetli every day 
Upon the just and unjust feller— 

Blit cliielly on the just because— 

The unjust takes the just's umbrella 1 


CHAPTER XXIII 

THE HOUSE OF HUTCHINSON 

I am well on now with my recollections of past days and I feel I should 
like before the conclusion of the matter to acknowledge the part Messrs. 
Huchinson k Co. have played in my life. 

My earliest acquaintance with this famous publishing house was of 
course in Paternoster Row and Sir George Hutchinson was then at 
the head. I was a great friend of the family and frequently enjoyed 
the delightful parties they gave in their Pont Street noroe and also 
had the pleasure of entertaining them at “St. Albans.” Yearly wc 
met Lady Hutchinson at those fascinating receptions given by the 
King's Bodyguard to their personal friends in Si. James’s Palace. 

It was a great blow in December, 1940, when an air raid over London 
reduced Paternoster Row, that historical " streeL of books,” in which 
so many well-known publishing houses had their offices, was reduced to 
a desert waste. Before its destruction, publishers, their staffs and 
innumerable authors who called on business, could look Irom those 
office doors up the narrow street towards Cheapside. When the 
devilish bombing had done its work, only a portion of the modern 
warehouse of Hitchcock, Williams k Company was left standing on 
the right. 

The history of Paternoster Row always interested me. Something 
in the atmosphere seemed to whisper gentle secrets of the past. In 
the thirteenth century it got its name when the paternosters, makers 
of prayer-heads for worshippers at St. Paul’s, traded there. Later the 
mercers and silk dealers arrived. Pepys and his wife often wandered 
through that narrow street on shopping expeditions. He speaks in 
his Diary of Visits to Paternoster Row in 1660 and describes some 
delectable green watered moyre for a morning waistcoat he selected 
from his favourite shop. 

Then a coffee house welcomed pedestrians at the corner of Paul’s 
Alley. It was patronized by many celebrities, including Charlotte 
and Emily Bronte, when in 1757 they stayed with their father in order 
to visit Smith Elder 8c Company. 

Hutchinson’s successful house started its famous career in 1887 and 
has gone steadily ahead ever since. I first met Walter Hutchinson at 
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a paily his parents gave when he was a young man jusl down from 
Oxford, having taken his MA. degree with honours in law. I was 
interested in the earnest son of a successful father and thought him 
very attractive and a good host. I little realized at that time our friend¬ 
ship would last for such a number of years. After that first meeting 
he came with his sister Doris, a pretty widow, to spend several week¬ 
ends at Old Place. We were young and could not understand how 
Walter (Wallie we called him then) could be bothered to bring a 
dispatch case crammed with papers, for he had entered his father's 
business and was learning everything he could about it, showing his 
wisdom and diligence. We tried to make him relax, but our studious 
young guest would have none of it and studied till late at night and 
often into the early morning. How I respect him for it now T I see 
that he realized even at such an early age the heavy mantle of respon¬ 
sibility which, being an only son, would fall on his shoulders. During 
those years of his youth Walter was training for the big business which 
he was to create over the years, viz. the largest book publishing house 
in the world, which stretches its tentacles far beyond the seas. 

He spent his first year (besides studying the business) in collecting 
photographs from every known source of the globe in order to edit 
and compile the great educational fortnightly picLorial part work: 
Wonders of the World, which sold about a quarter of a million copies 
in the British Empire. Translation lights were bought by publishers 
in France, Germany, Holland, Norway, Spain, Italy, Czechs of Bohemia, 
China and, I believe, Russia. 

This triumph for Walter was followed with equal success by eleven 
more popular standard educational works, commencing with Marvels 
of the Universe in 19is and concluding with Hutchinson’s Pictorial 
Encyclopedia, Hutchinson’s Dog Encyclopedia and Hutchinson’s 
Pictorial History of the War (1939-1945). The sales ran to between ten 
and twenty million. 

So it will be seen in compiling so much valuable information, 
Walter’s studies were not in vain I He had undoubtedly inherited 
his father’s flair for publishing. 

I remember so well the last time we saw Sir George Hutchinson 
alive. It was on a summer Saturday afternoon, at “ St. Albans" when 
he motored down to tea with his wife and we were all gathered in the 
garden. The week-end was a favourite time for guests to call, and 
often on a Saturday between tweniy and thirty would come unex¬ 
pectedly, but in those days it was not difficult to be prepared when we 
had a full staff and plenty of provisions. 

Our friends were seated in groups at separate tables under the trees 
and Sir George settled down at a small table with Lord Lauderdale, 
who was glad to rest after some strenuous tennis. I noticed how 
extremely well these two clever men were getting on, they talked 
hard and seemed so interested in their exchange of ideas that we did not 
disturb them. I believe they would have started a lifelong friendship 
that day, for I saw how deeply interested Lauderdale was in Sir 
George’s conversation. Alas I we never saw Sir George again, it was 
his last visit to our home before he passed on, to the deep regret of 
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his numerous friends. NoL long after, Lauderdale also joined the 
majority. 

In 1925 Walter paid his father £250,000 and the latter retired, and 
Hutchinson's became a public company embracing several other 
businesses which Walter had bought, and since then he has been sole 
controller. 

A year later he founded the Hutchinson Printing Trust Ltd., which 
included a large number of printing, binding and block-making 
businesses so as to be independent in connection with the production 
of his books. 

And now I am going to tell my readers something very strange and 
inexplicable, something the general public do not know, in fact some¬ 
thing that many of Walter's closest friends have never realized. I 
always looked on this only son as the flower of the flock, in spite of 
having three attractive sisters. Imagine the shock when he learnt at 
Sir George’s death that, for no apparent reason, his father had left him 
no money or shares. It seems so incredible, it is difficult to believe 
such a cruel blow could fall on this hard-working member of the family, 
the son who had helped so well to swell the fame of Hutchinson s 
celebrated publishing house 1 

Sir George’s large fortune was left to his widow, their three daughters 
and the children of the latter. 

In the formation of the company in 1924 Walter arranged for his 
father to leave Second Preference shares redeemable on his death at 
par, and as his father died at the height of the slump in 1931 and his 
daughters called upon their brother to redeem these shares at £120,000. 
I need hardly say more except that it sounded impossible. 

However, hard work ana ambition, combined with outstanding 
talents, managed to overcome this difficulty and fostered a career 
which has gone uphill ever since. 

Walter's constitution has never been too strong, and the worry and 
strain of this bombshell resulted in two major operations which kept 
him in and out of bed from 1934 to 1937, but despite doctor’s orders 
he found it necessary to work from his bed, and he has worked at full 
pressure ever sines. 

What Walter has done without any help from parents or inherited 
money is so amazing, I do not apologize for naming these achievements 
in my autobiography. 

The Great House of Hutchinson ” is so linked with my literary 
life to do with its head is more than just a memory 

for Memoirs. It has a place in my heart and I feel 1 must draw a 
pietuxe of one who has done so much for his country and the 
world of books. I admire courage intensely, and when his expeefed 
inheritance was not forthcoming, Walter was nothing if not courageous. 

I adore enemy and he is a living symbol of an energetic mind always 
a t work. When I read of famous men who have fought their way to 
the front rank entirely on their own initiative it thr ill me . \ 
consider Sir George's successor is one of these. To start with, let me 
tell you he is chairman and managing director of more than 70 
businesses, including 38 publishing houses which control 50,000 
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different book titles or editions, covering books of every category— 
light fiction, novels by famous authors, biographies and standard 
educational works. So well is his name known that I have frequently 
received letters addressed to me from abroad “c/o Hutchinson, 
London,” and they have always reached the office. 

On the outbreak of war, instead of limiting or stopping publication 
altogether, like many publishers, he carried on all his companies as 
usual, which was a great help to export. He also ordered an additional 
£50,000's worth of paper, foreseeing the coming paper shortage. We 
who love reading and endeavoured during the war to send large con¬ 
signments of books to the troops, have to thank him that their price 
was not considerably increased, as in the 1914 war. He stood up in 
1939 to the Publishers’ Association and other prominent members, 
squashing in assembly counter propositions so as to keep books 
reasonably cheap in wartime. This was done by persuading them in 
the beginning not to add any profit themselves to the increased cost 
of production. All readers should feel grateful to him for what was 
really a national service affecting our fighting men and war prisoners, 
to whom reading was such an inestimable boon. I know, besides 
purchasing books, we have collected many hundreds for the Red Cross 
and parted with at least a hundred of our own treasured volumes. 

Now I specially take off my hat to Walter for his ceaseless efforts 
to keep the literature of this country clean. At the beginning of this 
war he mentioned to me that he had sent a personal letter to the 
leading publishers urging them to make authors more careful and to 
eliminate objectionable words and actions. 

As a result of publishing for most of the leading people in Europe 
in days of peace, when hostilities broke out he was called upon 6y 
the various Embassies to deal with their official books. This res¬ 
ponsibility meant using great personal judgment to see no one 
Government attacked another, especially in connection with the 
U.S.S.R. and the Polish Government. He must be proud of being 
publisher to the following Allied Nations: 

American Government, and the late Mr. Roosevelt and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

French Government, and later the French Committee of 
Liberation and General de Gaulle. 

U.S.S.R. 

Chinese Government and General and Madam Chiang Kai 
Shek. 

Greek Government. 

Polish Government. 

Norwegian Government. 

Yugo-Slavian Government. 

Duchy of Luxembourg. 

Uruguayan Government. 
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Knowing this, it does not surprise me that Walter employs about 
5,000 people and owns between fifty and sixty acres of printing plant 
and buildings in various parts of the country. 

He is nothing if not patriotic. Many acres filled with printing plant 
at Watford were needed urgently for manufacturing Mosquito air¬ 
craft, and all the work of clearance was carried out by his own staff 
in record time to avoid any possible delay—a valiant effort 1 It is also 
interesting to note that another of his businesses, the Fleet Street Press, 
has printed works of a highly confidential nature. Many of the books 
and leaflets dropped over the Continent were issued by this press. 

Every book published in the U.S.S.R. has to be submitted first to 
Walter before publication in this country. This is the first time in 
history that any great nation has granted a private individual a 
monopoly of its books. It is also the first time that Euglish books (or 
those of any other nadon) have been allowed by the U.S.S.R. to be 
translated into Russian, printed here, and distributed by the U.S.S.R. 
amongst its 180,000,000 people, all of whom speak a little Russian as 
well as their own native tongue. These two agreements between him 
and the U.S.S.R. should cement the good will and understanding so 
ably started by Mr, Winston Chm-chill and Mr. Eden and should be 
of everlasting benefit to the two peoples in the fuLurc. 

I cannot drop the subject of my publisher’s innumerable services 
to mankind without mentioning his lavish gifts to charities. 

The year he was president of the “ Printers’ Pension, Almshouse 
and Orphan Asylum Corporation,” he created a record for the year with 
the grand sum of £108,000. Five Cabinet Ministers and many other 
great celebrities of the realm attended his luncheon, and his good 
health was drunk by about 700 people, with musical honours. To 
add to the achievement, Walter re-started the fund for War Orphans 
commenced by the King when president in zgjfa. He is probably the 
only book publisher who has had the honour to be vice-president of the 
Newspaper Press Fund, of which His Majesty is patron and Gol. the 
Hon. J. T. Astor, M.P., president. This year he is president of the 
Bookb nders’ Pension Fund, has enlarged the scope of the society, has 
created many more pensions, and, as in the case of the Printers’ Pension 
Fund (although on a much smaller scale) has beaten the records of all 
previous chairmen in the amount collected. He is a publisher of books 
dealing with the lives of the King and Queen, the Princess Royal, 
Queen Mary and the Princesses, all of course by special permission, 
when visiting Olympia, their Majesties watched the printing of one of 
these books and discussed it with Walter. His war activities have been 
most extensive. 

I may add that the net profit on his export of books during the war 
has been the means of contributing about £1,550,000 (after paying for 
the cost of imported materials) towards the payment of general imports 
into this country, and since 1939 he has publicly announced that he 
is paying £1,000 a day towards the cost of the war. 

I could give a long list—pages in fact—of the great and good causes 
Walter lavishly helps, to say nothing of entertainments given to 
hundreds of American officers. 
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Iu response to Mr. Churchill’s appeal for more books, he presented 
a million new books for the Navy, Army and Air Force, and these 
numerous kindnesses go on I In mentioning gifts of books I do not 
forget the i,ooo new volumes he presented to the Joint Committee for 
Soviet Aid for distressed children in Russia. 

When one mentally reviews all these activities, I feel if I did not 
know Walter I should picture a very strong man physically, one who 
perhaps had never known a day’s illness, the massively-built type 
with a bulldog neck and a marvellous digestion. 

Instead, he has not enjoyed robust health, and as far back as the 
1914 war was passed unfit for service, having albuminuria and colitis. 
Though not strong, he worked then at high speed and took on the 
additional post of honorary private secretary to the Secretary of the 
War Office. When Lloyd George became Minister of War, until he 
left, his private secretaries, the late Sir J. T. Davies and Sir William 
Sutherland, came to him for general information and advice. He 
advised that Ian Macpherson (the late Lord Strathcarron), should be 
the new Secretary of State for War and was himself the first to tell 
Macpherson of this appointment. All those years Walter was naturally 
in touch with many Ministers and other famous people, rendering 
all the help he could. Perhaps some day his services to his country 
will be recognized. 

I feel proud that the House of Hutchinson, which has published my 
novels unfailingly during the war, has kept the wheels working at such 
high pressure, though naturally many of the staff joined up. 

The fact that the Hutchinson advertisements were always in evi¬ 
dence with a distinguished list of authors was, I fed sure, greatly 
helped by the daily presence at the office of Mrs. Webb, Mr. Walter's 
secretary since 19s 1, a shrewd director with a wonderful flair for 
business. She is particularly clever and charming, and helps in holding 
the reins of business with firm, feminine hands. She has great inside 
knowledge and her services date back to Sir George’s day. In speaking 
of her he said: “ People come and people go, but Mrs. Webb goes 
on for ever 1 ” 

He obviously recognized her brain-power and the good work she 
put in for the business. In the tactful Mrs. Webb, as in each of his 
other directors, Walter has- a loyal and faithful ally. She looks, so 
young, no one would think she had a grown-up family. 

Now I am going to tell my readers something more about Walter, 
unknown to me public, and that is his unusual and original method 
of working. He carries on this great concern in his own pleasant 
surroundings. I doubt if he is ever seen at the office. He makes all 
his important decisions (for everything goes through his hands) 
entirely by memoranda and telephone. Endless messages reach his 
desk daily , by post and special messenger. He is like a little King in 
his own castle, instead of occupying an office chair like other heads 
of businesses. 

The Publishing House of Hutchinson has its quarters now in its 
owner's late Prince’s Gate residence. We often visited Walter there in 
the palmy days of peace. I remember the last party was a real gather- 
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ing of celebrities. On all sides we saw well-known authors and people 
of note. I was introduced to Gilbert Frankau who in turn presented 
his pretty young wife. Fighter at Loos, Ypres and the Somme in the 
1914 war and author of a long list of publications, he was as refreshing 
in conversation as a light-hearted schoolboy. 

When I go to 47 Princes Gate on business and find it turned into 
offices, with the sound of typewriters behind closed doors, a feeling of 
sadness creeps over me. I wonder if the old house feels the change of 
atmosphere. I think houses possess souls. I always pause in the hall 
and look up at the large framed photograph of Sir George, a rather 
young one, like him when we first met, and I send a silent token of 
memory to the founder of the House I so admire. 

Walter has changed little with the passing years, except that he is 
more important looking. There was a time, after an illness, when he 
was incredibly thin. He has filled out a little since those days. I 
remember Theodore and I visiting him stretched on a sofa in the 
drawing-room at Prince’s Gate and we felt very worried about his 
health. He was recovering from an operation. Slightly greying hair 
adds to his personal charm, as it often does to men. It is wonderful 
how calm he kept when the news reached him that the Hun had sent 
bombs down on one of his biggest printing works. I would be afraid 
to say how many precious manuscripts and valuable volumes went 
west that night 1 

One imagines " The Great House of Hutdiinson ” (my name for it) 
would be euough to keep the most fertile brain fully occupied, but this 
many-sided genius has wide interests outside the publishing world 
which occupy his time. Life for Walter is a delirious rush. He is 
an art connoisseur and has recently collected 3,00a paintings, coloured 
and otheT engravings and mementos, to start the ™ National Gallery 
of British Sports ana Pastimes,” These pictures include every kind of 
sport, from bear-baiting to bowls on Plymouth Hoe. It should prove the 
most popular picture gallery in London and he is enhancing the 
interest m these exhibits by giving the history of each sport separately 
from the earliest time to the present day. 


distinguished collection. Walter put on his thinking cap and had 
a good look round. Finally he bought Gloucester House, the corner 
of Park Lane; which cost the late Lord Duveen’s father £190,000 to 
build. The top floor of twenty-three large rooms or more if necessary 
will be devoted to the Gallery. The British press has unanimously 
welcomed the prospect of this new educational gift and doubtless 
eminent owners of sporting pictures will add to the lustre of the 
fascinating project. 

It is very well known that Walter is a leading figure in radng circles 
and has stud farms and racing stables at Woodcoie, at Morestead, in 
Hampshire, and at Combe Park. He owns about sixty bloodstock, con¬ 
sisting of valuable stallions, mares, racehorses and yearlings, including 
Artist Prince, winner of the Cambridgeshire, and Happy Landing 
which may prove one of the best stallions. I mourned sincerely when 
that grand horse lost the Derby where he was baulked, injured and 
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beaten by only a neck and a short head 1 I did want my publisher 
to add to his successes by being a Derby winner. That makes the 
third “ bad luck ” incident I have chronicled in my brief account of 
his full and brilliant career. There is so much more I could tell that 
it is difficult to know where to stop when writing of Walter’s life and 
possessions. 

He frequently changes his residence. Not long ago he was telling 
me on the ‘phone of the many cows and chickens he kept at Stanbridge 
Earls, near Romscy, Hampshire. He was then speaking from his 
Haslemere residence. Now as I write he has moved to Newmarket 
and I would not dare to prophesy where he will be when these words 
are in print. I only hope that his charming wife and two daughters 
(one in the fascinating Baby stage) will always land happily with the 
energetic owner of “ Happy Landing.” 

On looking back across the years I can put a red mark against the 
many pleasant memories connected with Messrs. Hutchinson fc Co. 
which recall earlier days of genuine exhilaration before my youthful 
enthusiasms over a new novel became slightly dulled. This is not 
surprising considering how many novels bear my name. Each of 
these volumes are beautifully bound here and displayed in a book¬ 
case to themselves, an honour I fear I should never have given them. 
Readers can guess from what I have written of Theodore that this 
tribute to my output was his idea. 

I am nearing the end of my reminiscences and I make my bow to 
my versatile publisher and hope our connection may continue for 
many years on the same smooth lines as in the past. 

Figuratively I drink the health of all concerned with the prosperity 
of Hutchinson’s Publishing House and the other businesses owned and 
controlled by Walter Hutchinson. 

Emerson, describing the sweetness of life, calls it: " Inward irradia¬ 
tions, swift, active and cheering, which only the heart knoweth.” Let 
this be my toast, .remembering with it Goldsmith’s words: “Books 
are sweet unreproaching companions to the miserable,” which brings 
to mind what a lot of good companions Walter’s lavish publishing 
has given to sad people. 

Books, we are told, have tendrils strong as flesh and blood. May 
this be said of our friendship. 

So here’s to you—Waller Hutchinson, MA„ F.R.G.S., F.R.AX, 
F.R.S.A., F.R.E.S., F.Z.S., Barrister-at-Law, Publisher, Editor, Master 
Printer, Paper Merchant, General Exporter, General Farmer of about 
1,500 acres. Prize Shorthorn Breeder, Racehorse and Bloodstock Owner, 
Food Manufacturer for the Government, etc., etc. 

Any man might be proud of living such a full and eventful life. I 
wish him in friendship’s name^—the best of all wishes—" God bless 
you and those you love.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

VICTORIOUS MAYTIME 

As I am nearing the end of this book I ask myself what life has done 
for me ? What has life brought me ? 

Life has handed me many bouquets of sweetest fragrance. The days 
I count as happy ones have been like flowers opening to the sun and 
remembering them is like breathing deep breaths of perfumed air. 
Sorrows and mistakes are best forgotten, though I am convinced every 
drawback is for our good. Hard knocks are sent to strengthen—not 
weaken the character. Life’s journey is so full of surprises and St. 
Augustine (wisest in his day of mortal men) spoke truly when he 
said: “ All things begin in some wonder and in some wonder end.” 

I am thankful that up to this hour I have never been afraid of life. 
Perhaps that has been a form of rather merciful stupidity in not 
realizing the pitfalls which lie around us as we march blindfold 
towards the future. Through the ever-changing maze of joy and sorrow 
I have always been conscious of guidance from unseen sources and 
never felt alone. 

On looking back I think I may say I have worked harder than many 
who are able to lead a leisured life, but I take no credit for this, since 
leisure in large doses never appealed to me. 

To begin with, the writing urge was against it and always an irresis¬ 
tible desire to lend a hand in helping lame dogs over stiles. So much 
to do for others makes it difficult to remain idle and waste the precious 
gift of time. God pays us a compliment in allowing us to take a hand 
in the destiny of others who require aid, I like those words in the 
Book of Job: " To him that is ready to faint, kindness is due from his 
friend.” 

A very holy man said: "Working is praying," In this case what 
a lot of prayers go up daily from working-men and women who toil 
laboriously from morning to night 1 

The secret for not judging others is never to see a fellow creature 
do a wrong thing without feeling you might do the same in his or 
her place. I have sincerely tried to be tolerant during my long life, 
but there is one crime I cannot forgive. I could hardly trust myself, 
in a fit of passion, not to murder the man or woman I found cruelly 
ill-treating an animal. I greatly admired the late Duke of Marl¬ 
borough’s second wife when she told me she saw a man torturing a 
poor beast while she was abroad, and she promptly broke her umbrella 
over his head ! She realized she might be arrested for assault and 
imprisoned, but her spontaneous act of bravery had the effect of 
utterly cowing the torturer. She finished the good work by saving his 
victim from further ill-treatment. She used to buy worn-out horses 
from gypsies who were going to sell them when past work, to foreign 
agents. In countries where there is no law against cruelty to animals 
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they would have been worked to the last ounce of their strength 
before being slaughtered for food. When shipped overseas in rough 
weather they were frequently maimed, after travelling under miserable, 
crowded conditions and unprotected from the elements. 

The Duchess, on purchasing these poor horses, would herself 
accompany them to the place where they met a humane end. It gave 
her a feeling of intense satisfaction to know she had saved them from 
a grim fate. 

I only met her once, when she related these incidents while we were 
having a quiet chat in the Brighton Metropole. She told me she had 
lunched one day in London at Woolworths and described the good 
food. I thought how little those seated near her realized they were 
sharing their mid-day meal with a Duchess 1 She enjoyed the novel 
experience. 

1 knew the late Duke of Marlborough’s first wife, for she shared 
with her husband an interest in fire brigades and we frequently met 
at fire displays or competitions. I much admired her tall figure, long 
neck and flower-like face. Her eyes always made me think of a won¬ 
dering fawn, they were so young and rather pathetic. She gave me a 
photograph of herself in evening dress which displayed her extremely 
elegant neck, and signed it with her pretty name, ‘ Consuelo.” She 
was a daughter of the well-known millionaire, Vanderbilt. She 
spent a long afternoon with us at Hampton when she kindly 
came to give away prizes at one of our big hre brigade competitions 
held in the Manor House grounds, now all built over with modem 
houses. The Duchess came by train. and I met her at Hampton 
station. As we drove on to the “ field of action ” a workman shouted 
al’licr: “Good old Vanderbilt 1 ” I felt rather uncomfortable, it 
sounded so rude. I wondered if he really admired her father, or 
wished to remind the wife of an English Duke that she was not bom 
in the purple. Everyone was fascinated with her that day and the 
photograph reminds me of her enchanting expression, with its dreamy 
yet rather surprised look. Taken from a painting, it quite outshone 
Sargeanl’s large portrait of her in the Academy. He exaggerated her 
neck and in no way flattered his regal looking sitter. I never saw her 
after the divorce, but was glad to near she had re-married, I always 
hope the union has been a happy one. 

Old days spring up in memory’s field like mushrooms in the night 1 
I feel so sorry for people who find life dull. The quietest existence 
need never be barren, for each passing hour should lie a link in the 
chain of progression. Some writer unknown to me penned the follow¬ 
ing words with which I fully agree: "The smallest endeavour to 
lessen the amount of evil in yourself or those around you, is worth all 
the raptures, all the speculations, visions and feelings in the world." 

When reading of those wonderful underground organizations during 
the war it struck me we are all underground organizations in ourselves. 
Secreted beneath the outward crust we know ourselves as we really 
are, apart from the words, the smiles, the general behaviour of out¬ 
ward conduct. Our real thoughts and urges are too sacred to reveal, 
they belong only to the soul in its casket of flesh, 
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Beneath still waters how many forms of greatness or unsuspected 
trails of meanness—lie deep 1 

I hold the firm belief that, on this planet, our world is what we 
m a k e it. If we believe that finally we slip out of chains into Infinite 
Life, our journey over the roughest ground should be accompanied 
by a song in the heart. We can probably all remember kindnesses 
received which leave us speechless with gratitude. There are some 
accounts in life which are never balanced, and have to be “ carried 
forward ” into Eternity. One of these accounts must be our feelings 
for all those brave sailors, soldiers and airmen who have saved us from 
annihil ation or complete slavery. 

Strange that, just as I am about to conclude this brief life history, 
Germany has capitulated and the great war in Europe is over. An 
empire, ruled by a devil, lies vanquished in the darkness of its forests, 
like a bleeding beast cut down and slain. For us in Europe the flaming 
murder in earth, sea and sky has ended. As Lhe curtain falls on nearly 
six years of tragedy, it seems almost unbelievable there were people 
who once called our Nation spineless and its sons effete ! How com¬ 
pletely these jeering voices have been silenced, not by words, but by 
deeds of undying heroism. 

Now our hearts are overflowing with thankfulness to God and 
gratitude to our human saviours that barbarism has ceased in Europe 
—we hope once and for ever. 

After a day of victory bells pealing out triumphant chimes, the 
streets of London remained full of rejoicing multitudes till long past 
midnight. 

Here in Hampton we had a pleasant surprise. After numerous pre¬ 
war fireworks had spluttered into the air, terrifying our little dog 
who naturally thought it was one of the raids that had frightened her 
for years, we were told that the old Parish Church, which stands on 
high ground facing the river, was floodlighted and made a picture 
worth seeing. We started out to join a very orderly crowd who had 

f athered, either as sightseers or to kneel in worship and it really was 
eautiful. Every light inside gleamed from the windows, the doors 
were set wide open and the organist, Mr. Ridgeway, a really great 
musician, played for hours. 

The building, with its ivy-covered walls, looked spectacular in a 
mystic flood-lighted mantle. The white beams streamed brilliantly 
from vantage points among the ancient tombs. Parts of the churchyard 
looked like a fantastic picture of the rising of the dead, with the 
memorial stones bathed in light. People on the river saw the whole 
edifice reflected in the water and I heard it was marvellous from lhe 
towing path opposite. At is p.m. mothers were still taking their 
children to see the floodlighting, because it was an entirely new sight 
to these little ones whose lives had been bounded by the black-out. 
People coming and going talked quietly together as they stood in the 
bright aisles, exchanging good wishes and expressing admiration. Our 
popular Vicar, the Rev. Charles Knapp, came up quietly behind my 
sister and whispered to her: " Thank you for what you have given to 
England,” Of course he was alluding to her two sons, both sacrificed 
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for the cause of freedom, one in each of these cruel wars. She and I 
felt very touched by his sympathetic allusion to the young lives we 
were missing so badly at that moment. I felt I wished I could have 
repeated his words to all the mothers whose beloved boys were not 
returning in the coming days of peace. Naturally anyone with a heart 
must have thought much in those hours of rejoicing, of the millions 
who laid down their lives twice in a generation to save England. 

I shall never forget the stirring words which have come to us at this 
time in print and through the radio from famous leaders. The resonant 
voice of our dear and splendid King was heard throughout the Empire 
as clearly as if he had been speaking to his people in their own homes. 

When Field-Marshal Montgomery asked all who had served and 
fought with him to remember their fallen comrades, he called his 
words “ simple,” but as I read them I felt they were truly inspired. 
Memories are short, so may I remind my readers of a few sentences 
which specially appealed to me. He said when speaking of the fallen: 
“ They gave their lives that others might have freedom, and no man 
can do more than that. I believe that He would say to each one of 
them: ' Well done, thou good and faithful servant.’ ” 

The Field-Marshal concluded by quoting Psalm 118, verse * 3: 

“ This is the Lord’s doing and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

Undoubtedly it was the Lord’s doing that such a thorough Christian 
was placed in the high position held by Montgomery, whose influence 
for good is so great. 

Bless him for what he has done, with his skill, allied to noble 
thoughts and purposes. I feel all his life must have been a glorious 
helpful ministry and he who honours God is honoured by Hun. 

“Monty” (as the public love to call him) won undying fame for 
himself and the troops under him, when in the face of a thousand 
difficulties he put his trust in his Maker. 

We all know the people who never admit responsibility, grim care 
and stem reality are things to be ignored. Passing by on the other 
side of the road, unlike the Good Samaritan, they prefer to close their 
eyes to obvious opportunities. These poor-spirited travellers never 
wish to meet adventure and, if criticized, tney say as an excuse: 

“ What I do with my life is nobody’s business but my own.” They 
don’t wish to influence others or set an example. Tnen in old age 
we frequently find them complaining they are so lonely because 
nobody cares for them and they have no real friends. 

Mentioning the end of the war reminds me, our kind cousin, Sir 
Clifford Cory invited us, when war started, to spend the duration with 
him in his famous Llantaraam Abbey in Monmouthshire, which was 
founded in 1300. We had work to do at home but visited him for a 
few months and were royally entertained in those days of excitement 
and suspense. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE END OF THE MATTER 

I am still feeling what a strange coincidence it is that I should be closing 
this book just as the war with Germany has mercifully ended. Now 
we are all settling down in a mood of deadly earnest to reconstruct 
Europe and win the war against Japan with our splendid Allies. 

I think a strange silence entered many a soul after the frantic energy 
expended in living up to the "V.E.” celebrations. Flags, red, white 
and blue festoons ana streamers have already vanished from the land 
with their slogans: “Good Old Monty,” “Bravo Winston,” “Three 
Cheers for Joe Stalin,” and best of all, the more frequent: “ God Save 
tire King.” Mrs. Hyde-Edwards, my friend in Yorkshire, tells me that 
effigies of Hitler Sc Co., suspended by the neck, hung from poles over a 
huge bonfire into which they were ultimately cast, to the cheers of the 
crowd. One bluejacket, describing how he had come down from the 
North on leave the night before, said the passengers in the train were 
singing and dancing in the corridors all night, so that it was impossible 
to sleep. He stated that he thought an empty beer bottle would be 
found beside the main-line track every yard from Glasgow to London ! 
Let us hope he exaggerated. 

It is refreshing to turn from the over-emphasis of such hilarity to 
the stillness of the country where meadowsweet like drifts of snow 
decorate the fields, and wild flowers outshine all the flags and bunting 
of inhabited areas. 

Mrs. Hyde-Edwards (" Pat ” to us), writing from Harrogate says 
she went into York Minster during the celebrations to ask it what 
it thought of the world I The cool, still, serene surroundings aloof 
from the turmoil outside, made her think of an old Chinese philoso¬ 
pher to whom all these things are of no account. The inarch of many 
centuries leaves it just the same. Generations of warring mankind 
make no impression bn those grey stones sweeping majestically to the 
dim roof. Settling herself in her favourite Canon's stall for Evensong, 
she listened to a choir of exquisite voices singing the Magnificat and 
Nunc dimittis without organ accompaniment, conducted by the choir¬ 
master from the centre of the chancel aisle. I should have loved that, 
because I prefer good singing without music, which so often drowns 
the purity of the voice. I feel the twinship between singing and music 
is frequently a mistake, but I am not musical enough to judge, this is 
simply my own unusual taste. 

Now that hostilities in Eurojpe are at an end, my splendid Red 
Cross workers asked if my working party would be disbanded. These 
faithful helpers and servers who devoted time and labour to the good 
cause were kind enough to say they would miss the work and our 
pleasant gatherings at “ St. Albans.” Our tea and chats together had 
for the past few years made a break in the difficult days when so many 
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were tied to this locality. Of course I assured them I had no idea 
of altering our plans for the moment if they were willing to continue. 
There is still so much to be done and endless hospital comforts are 
needed. I call our registered Red Cross party one of the arsenals of 
the knitting needles. I can picture the delight of the poor Russian 
children when they receive the lovely little dresses knitted here in 
bright emerald-, crimson- and wine-coloured wool. Naturally not a few 
who have laboured so faithfully in the field will be needing well- 
deserved holidays. One longs for a breath of sea air after all the 
iravelling restrictions and we are hoping to go to the coast for a brief 
stay. 

I feel by the time my book of memories is published (my latest 
novel, entitled What Next f which I am now correcting in proof, has 
to come out first), that so much will have been written about the 
coming of the peace in Europe, after all those desperate years full of 
" battle, murder and sudden death,” that what I could contribute 
myself would be rather a stale dish. It might seem out of date when 
all thoughts have become glued to reconstruction and “up-to-the- 
minute ” doings. 

For this reason I feel justified in returning to my own trivial and 
happier past memories, rather than dwelling further on those of the 
huge ana momentous last six years from 1939 to 1945. 

On recalling the days when one could leave home so easily and 
motor cars ana restaurant trains invited travel, I realize that Theodore 
and I, on reaching middle age, both developed a dislike to visiting. 
Though we loved the kindly friends from whom invitations came so 
generously, wc preferred going away “ on our own ” to the freedom 
of a hotel. I feel, however delightful the surroundings of a private 
house and however kind and considerate its owners, that, figuratively 
speaking, visitors must be " in chains." If you don't want to join in 
plans made for your entertainment you cannot say so without appear¬ 
ing churlish and ungrateful. It would also be a slight to your mends’ 
good intentions. You must conform to their lives. 

I do not doubt we both missed a great deal on account of this com¬ 
plex. It is quite remarkable how we share each other’s tastes, one of 
the secrets or married happiness, for if you like the same things it keeps 
you together. 

I can recall a number of visits we declined which would have 
enriched our book of memories. For instance, I wish now we had 
accepted an invitation to spend some weeks at Thirlestane Castle, 
Berwickshire, with the late Lord and Lady Lauderdale. They were 
such dears 1 I should like to think of their daily life in that ancestral 
home and picture them there. Yes, I am sorry we did not go, though 
they told us afterwards it rained nearly all the time we should have 
been with them, and in that locality it was not easy to keep friends 
entertained in the wet. They feared we should have had a dull time. 

As a girl my ideas were quite different, then visits held thrills. I 
went to many nouse parties at Westfield Place, Battle, where my great 
friends, Major and Mrs. W, H. Mullens, were very popular and did a 
lot of entertaining. I specially enjoyed die Battle Ball to which ! 
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was often invited, a gay county ball attended by many notable people. 
My hostess, pretty Rita, had been one of my closest girlhood's friends. 
Before marriage divided us and when Evelyn lived in Ireland, Rita 
de Wette and I were almost like sisters. Then my visit to beautiful 
Watermouth Castle is an unforgettable memory. Its romantic setting, 
commanding glorious sea views, is unusually attractive. I stayed there 
with Mrs. Penn Curzon, who not long ago died in her beloved Devon¬ 
shire home. In those days she was a lovely red-haired woman and in 
hunting circles was known as " the red deer of Exmoor,” She seemed 
like a goddess to me in her statuesque beauty moving about among the 
flowers in the Castle grounds, mostly chosen for their perfume. 

I said when I arrived: ** My nose is so pleased,” and she replied: 
" That is because all the flowers here are specially selected for their 
scent.” She dressed beautifully, but wore in the garden a pink sun- 
bonnet favoured by the wives of bargees, it suited her to perfection. 

At that time her sweeL little daughter, Lorna, was an added orna¬ 
ment to the grounds in which she played and rode her pony. She 
looked very delicate and had deep rims under her pretty eyes, but grew 
up into a charming young woman whose wedding in London Theo¬ 
dore and I attended many years later. 

She married Captain Quintin Dick, an elderly millionaire, who had 
managed to remain a bachelor until he fell for this golden-haired girl, 
who looked like a fairy beside her bridegroom as they came down the 
aisle after the wedding. Not a few fascinating women tried to enslave 
this man of wealth, and when Lorna married him some ill-natured 
people said: “ Of course it was for his money.” But they were quite 
wrong. Her mother assured me that Lorna was deeply in love. Not 
long after the marriage, Edith spent a night with her daughter while 
Quintin was away for twenty-four hours on business. She described 
Lorna waiting impatiently at the window to welcome him on his 
return, she could hardly bear the brief parting. This did not link up 
with gossip about “ a marriage of convenience 1 ” It was truly a union 
of hearts between Spring and December. Quintin’s bride was destined 
to be twice a widow. She became the third wife of Earl Howe in 1957 
and he died in 19*9. For many years he was Chamberlain to Queen 
Alexandra. As my acquaintance with Lorna was through her mother, 
I know little of her doings except that her chief hobby before the war 
was breeding prize dogs, which she showed in various parts of England. 
Sometimes m my dreams I think I am back at Watermouth Castle 
which made such an impression on my young mind. Perhaps the visit 
was enhanced by the fact I was unofficially engaged at the time 
to a man Edith thought the world of. She invited us together, and I 
wonder if she ever quite forgave me for breaking the engagement. Still, 
she was always sweet to me and stayed with us at “St. Albans” in 
my parents' lifetime. An immense favourite with men, she palpably 
liked their admiration. Here she made friends with that clever 
actor, the late Acton Bond. He was a bachelor then and often visited 
us, for he dearly loved the river. I have a vague recollection of 
teaching him to punt. 

Speaking of visiting, I must mention, a week-end which Theodore 
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and I both thoroughly enjoyed as the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Poke. 
Certainly on that occasion I did not feel " in chains.” They were the 
perfect host and hostess. My readers will remember I mentioned Mr. 
Frederick Poke as the owner of that popular weekly Everybody's. 
He is not only a newspaper magnate, he is intensely artistic and has 
gathered round him in his two homes, some of the loveliest old fur¬ 
niture, pictures, silver, etc., in England. Just when we were feeling 
war-weary and a bit down, for the news was bad, this charming couple, 
Freddie and Louise, invited us from Saturday to Monday to their sweet 
“ Mill House ” aL Shottermill, near Haslemere. 

This attractive residence has the prettiest of gardens through which 
the mill stream flows and it seemed like paradise during that happy 
week-end. We tried to forget for a brief period much that was 
weighing on our minds, and simply revelled in the beauty of our 
surroundings. The garden led to a public lake ornamented by swans, 
and the rum of the mill stream as we entered the grounds was nature’s 
welcome to a lovely spot. 

The interior of the house, not large but very bright and airy, 
staggered us in its arrangement of museum pieces. They had been 
brought there for safety from the Pokes’ large house on Wimbledon 
Common which unfortunately suffered badly when bombs fell in that 
neighbourhood. At the Shottermill “haven of refuge”—wherever 
the eye turned Lhe most exquisite furniture fixed the gaze in long 
contemplative admiration. 

We slept in a fascinating fourposter, curtained and trimmed with 
delicious yellow velvet. Lying in this priceless antique bed we had 
the joy of listening to the songs of nightingales in distant trees. 

On Sunday, accompanied by two handsome golden brown chows, 
we were taken to a hill which commanded spectacular views and we 
picked wild violets. 

It was an artistic pleasure to sit down to meals at their exquisitely- 

S ointed period dining-table where we feasted on salmon and other 
cades. One cannot forget a cha n ge like that in wartime. 

We returned with new energy and often my thoughts go back to 
that break in a long strain and I say: “Bless our kind host and 
hostess for a happy memory I " 

All the beauty and comfort of the Mill House would have been as 
nothing without the delightful personalities of Freddie and Louise. 
They are such good companions; each must have been bom amiable 
and magnetic. 

Talking of visiting reminds me of a rather amusing incident in 
connection with my novel, All Fires Go Out. The leading character, 
Mariana, is cook-housekeeper and right hand to a young bachelor 
vicar who accepts a country living much against his will. This treasure 
mothers him and even writes his sermons, and though there is no love 
affair between them he is fascinated by her and follows her advice to 
his great advantage. Mariana is a natural Healer, she does remarkable 
cures and is the good angel of the village. 

I must have drawn her realistically Bor she certainly seemed alive , 
to a couple of strangers who from time to time wrote me appreciative 
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letters about my books. These two maiden ladies, convinced Mariana 
was drawn from life, were so pleased with her that they begged me to 

g ive her an invitation from them to visit their large comfortable 
ome and stay as long as she liked. They described their garden and 
luxurious surroundings, assuring me they would make her very happy 
and welcome. Evidently they were well endowed with this world’s 
goods. It really went to my heart to have to tell these hospitable 
people that Mariana only existed in my brain and was an entirely 
fictitious character. 

Another incident of this kind occurred in the days when I wrote 
short stories. I did a series for a magazine which I called: "The 
Patriarch of the Parish.” Each tale had a separate plot, except that 
the old clergyman, nicknamed the Patriarch, always managed to 
smooth out difficulties and make things come right. He was every¬ 
body’s confidant. The surname I gave him escapes my memory, but 
I think it was a rather unusual one. A reader of the same name, con¬ 
vinced that he was a real man, wrote to say she felt sure they were 
related and as she was anxious to get into touch with him, would 1 
please send her his address at once. 

Again I had to disillusion one of my public and sorrowfully confess 
the Patriarch was merely an invention. I pictured her disappointment 
when she learnt this charming old clergyman was not a creature of 
flesh and blood. Sympathetic and understanding characters like my 
helpful padr£ are needed in this world and I wished he were alive 
10 spread his influence in real circles instead of between printed 
pages. 

It seemed rather a crushing blow to relegate this worker in the Vine¬ 
yard to the realms of imagination, but there he was—just in a 
magazine—and there he had to remain. 

When I close this book, which deals only with real people, if I am 
spared—I shall start again creating men and women from the store¬ 
house of my brain. Drawing fictitious lives and clothing imaginary 
characters with personality will always be a fascinating pastime, but 
resurrecting friends that have departed this life and thinking of those 
you can still happily see, is a, different matter. It becomes almost a 
sacred task. To each, one sends thoughts that may reach them sub¬ 
consciously in one of the two worlds. 

I have admired so many who crossed my path, leaving something of 
their personality to be treasured and kept in the deepest recesses of 
the heart. I agree with H. Emilie Cady who says in Lessons in Truth : 


Individuality in another not only produces in you an admiration 
for its superiority, but it also gives you, when you are in its 
presence, a strange new sense of your own inherent possibilities, a 
sense which is full of exhilaration and comfort and encouragement. 


I have been wondering if anyone could truly say: " I thoroughly 
understand myself ” ? 

A young man asked a very intelligent American woman if she could 
tell him why it was so difficult for men to understand women and she 
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replied: “Oh! that’s easily explained, it is because they do not 
understand themselves." 

When writing fiction, though the leelings of your characters are only 
imagined, they seem very real Lo their creator. I often envy novelists 
who have travelled the world over and have that immense field to draw 
upon. 

Take for instance Rider Haggard, whose books fascinated me in my 
youth. Stories written for boys always appealed to me and my sister, 
and we took in The Boys’ Own Annual. I thrilled when I read of 
adventures in darkest Africa and longed to lie in a tent at night listen¬ 
ing to the roar of lions, so much more attractive in fiction than reality 1 

Rider Haggard .was quite a young man when he gleaned so much 
“ copy ” in Zuluiand. His early travels stood him in good stead 
through all his writing career. 

I wonder—did he think when he came to the end of his reminis¬ 
cences: “ How shall I conclude a book about myself ? ” 

Perhaps the inspired finale which Norman Colgan quotes in 
Everybody’s flashed across Rider Haggard’s inner vision like a streak of 
lightning. Perhaps he sat thinking it out for hours. Colgan says it 
really contains the epitaph of this great author, who sums up the long 
description of his eventful life in these words: 

So ends the chronicle of Henry Rider Haggard—a lover of the 
kindly race of men, a lover of children, a lover of his friends— 
(and no hater of his enemies)—a lover of flowers, a lover of tire 
land and all creatures that dwell thereon, but most of all perhaps 
—a lover of his Country. 

I like the way this sums up the mind of a novelist who in his day 
commanded an immense public. I hope he is still read. The writings 
of such men should never die. 

Now I feel I might echo his words with a slight alteration: 

"So ends the chronicle of Matilda Winifred Muriel Cory, nde 
Graham.” 

I was christened Matilda after my Grandmother Hackblock and 
never liked the name. It was given me because she passed on shortly 
before I arrived in the world. My mother grieved so much that I was 
bom a very sad little child, like a skinned rabbit in infancy and later, 
rather quiet and solemn. 

Perhaps the gaiety I revelled in by the time I reached my teens was 
a form of reaction. Thank Heaven I was never moody or miserable 
after quitting the stage of childhood I Then hardly a day passed 
but I shed tears over my lessons, I must have been an awful cry baby I 

I should not start talking of my childhood just as I am laying down 
my pen after recalling a long life. Every memoir has given me some¬ 
thing which could not be explained in words, I have lived again in 
thought and feeling all these recorded incidents which make up being 
alive. So now I dose the door on the past quietly and, I might add, 
reverently, because memories are so predous one should treat them 
with respect. 
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I am taking my concluding words from an old-world creed which 
Mother wrote out for me long ago." She knew we shared the sam e 
sentiments and it is my belief as well as hers. 

I believe in all tilings beautiful 
The beauty of simple things— 

I believe 

In music where melody is quickly found—and 
In poems that sound like song. 

I believe 

In books that hold no ugly thought, 

In pictures that rest the eye and soothe the senses 
And in plays that keep the heart young. 

I believe 

In joy and quick laughter, in Scntinienl, in 
Love—in Reverence. 

I believe 

lu all things beautiful. 

I believe in— 

GOD. 
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